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THE LOYALISTS IN WEST FLORIDA AND THE 
NATCHEZ DISTRICT 


During the period 1764 to 1781, West Florida was a British 
province, and embraced a large part of the present states of 
Alabama and Mississippi, extending somewhat northward of the 
site of Montgomery, Alabama. Captain George Johnstone ar- 
rived at Pensacola as the first governor under the new régime in 
February, 1764, accompanied by a British regiment and many 
highlanders from Charleston and New York. He at once organ- 
ized the civil government, and garrisoned Fort Charlotte at 
Mobile, Fort Bute at Manchac, and Fort Panmure at Natchez. 
The English authorities encouraged immigration, and numerous 
settlers came in before the revolution from the Carolinas and 
Georgia, from Great Britain and the British West Indies, from 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Virginia, and even from the New 
England colonies. These settlers formed communities between 
Manchac and Baton Rouge, in the Natchez country and in the 
region drained by the bayou Sara, the Homochitto, and the 
bayou Pierre. In November, 1776, a fresh contingent of New 
Englanders, led by Captain Mathew Phelps, settled on the Big 
Black river. Many highlanders who had joined the royal stan- 
dard under Brigadier General Donald McDonald in North Caro- 
lina, February 1, 1776, only to be defeated by the state troops, 
took refuge in West Florida soon after. Among the people who 
established homes on the shores of the Tombigbee and Mobile 
bay were large numbers of adherents to the British cause who 
had fled hither through the trackless forests from Georgia and 
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South Carolina in the early days of the revolution. Other ref- 
ugees from the same colonies located on the Tensas river and 
lake, where a settlement grew up which is said to have ap- 
proached Mobile in population.’ 

When William Bartram, the botanist, visited Mobile in the 
summer of 1777, he found it the center of an extensive trade with 
the Chickasaw, Choctaw, and Creeks, with a population consist- 
ing of a few French and a larger number of people from the 
northern colonies and Great Britain. The town then extended 
back from the river nearly half a mile, but contained some 
vacant houses and others that were in ruins. Pensacola was 
already a place of several hundred habitations, including the 
governor’s stone mansion with its tower, and the spacious resi- 
dences occupied by the provincial secretary and certain pros- 
perous merchants and professional men. The officers’ houses, 
together with the council chamber and the barracks for the gar- 
rison, were all within the stockaded, tetragonal fortress. 

Gathered from all parts of the British dominions, largely cut 
off from intercourse with the other American colonies, and sur- 
rounded by numerous Indian tribes, the white population of 
West Florida, like that of its sister province to the eastward, 
had in general no desire to join in the revolution. But there was 
danger of an outside attack on the Floridas, and the British 
commander in chief, General Howe, desired therefore that the 
Indians should be seeured for their defense. He clearly ex 
pressed this desire in his orders of August 25, 1776, both to 
Governor Patrick Tonyn at St. Augustine and to Colonel John 
Stuart, the superintendent of Indian affairs at Pensacola. The 
friendship of the tribes if secured, was, however, to be strong] 
supported by the troops already in West Florida, which were 
supplemented in the fall of 1776 by the arrival of the Royal 
American regiment, a corps of loyalists recently raised by 
Colonel Beverley Robinson in New Jersey and New York. Not- 
withstanding official intimations that there were some enemies 
of the crown even in West Florida, Howe was disposed to rely 

1A. J. Pickett, History of Alabama and incidentally of Georgia and Mississippi 


from the earliest period (Birmingham, 1900), 320, 323, 331, 332, 334, 336, 339; John 


F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi, as a province, territory, and state with biograph } 
tices of eminent citizens (Jackson, 1880), 1: 94, 102, 109, 135, 416. 
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for the present mainly on the troops in the peninsula and on the 
savages. In order to secure unity of action, all the troops in 
this region were placed under the command of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Augustine Prevost in May, 1777.’ 

But already the cloud that was to prove ruinous to British in- 
terests in the twin provinces had appeared to the southward. 
The king’s armed sloop, West Florida, had given offense in the 
previous April to the Spanish governor of Louisiana by seizing 
some small vessels containing cargoes of wine and tobacco, and 
Galvez had retaliated by the seizure of all the English shipping 
he could find in the Mississippi, on the score that it was engaged 
in the contraband trade. This breach of relations was followed 
by the erection of temporary works and new barracks at Pensa- 
cola, the holding of a council with the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
nations at Mobile, and the hurried dispatch of two ships from 
New York, one loaded with provisions and the other with pres- 
ents for the Indians. By the sueceeding November the revolu- 
tionary party of Georgia, through the agency of Galphin, was 
threatening the Cherokee with destruction for their attachment 
to the royal cause, while it had already seduced the northern 
Creeks from their allegiance to England. In consequence, 
Colonel Stuart issued a proclamation forbidding trade with this 
nation, particularly the trade in rum, and proceeded to embody 
two companies of refugees, one a troop of light horsemen under 
the command of Alexander Cameron, the other company being 
placed in charge of Captain Richard Pearis, himself a fugitive 
from the vicinity of Charleston, who had entered West Florida 
a few months before in company with six others. The duty as- 
signed to the second of these companies was the suppression of 
the rum trade at Mobile bay.‘ 

The withdrawal of all traders from the Creek nation brought 
in six hundred Indians from the friendly towns of the lower 
Creeks, together with a deputation from the rebellious Cupitalis. 
Numerous conferences followed, and when the highly educated 


2A. B. Meek, Romantic passages in southwestern history; including orations, 
sketches and essays (New York, 1857), 89; Pickett, History of Alabama, 342; His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, Report on American manuscripts in the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain (London, 1904), 1: 56, 73, 84, 107, 108. 

8 Ibid., 118, 123, 137, 147, 182, 186, 187. 
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and influential half-breed chief of the Creeks, Alexander MeGil- 
livray, appeared at Pensacola bearing a message of repentance 
from the Oakfuskee, another of the rebellious tribes, he was sent 
back with an invitation for the Oakfuskee chiefs to come and 
meet Colonel Stuart in council. Meanwhile, Pensacola had be- 
come the rendezvous of many of the Creeks and five hundred of 
the Cherokee, the latter having arrived in a naked and forlorn 
condition. The principal chiefs among the disaffected tribes 
appear to have seized the earliest opportunity to return to their 
allegiance to the crown, besides taking immediate steps to expel 
the few American traders whom Galphin had recently sent 
amongst them. The Seminole Creeks had not wavered in their 
loyalty and were now, early in February, 1778, being solicited 
by Colonel Stuart to be prepared for action when they should be 
summoned. The sufferings of the Cherokee under the wrath of 
the Georgians and their prompt relief by the superintendent of 
Indian affairs rendered them obedient to the latter’s demands 
for active service on occasion; and parties of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw, accompanied by a few whites, were already scouting 
on the Mississippi river, while large bands of the Kawita, ac- 
cording to McGillivray, were demonstrating their loyalty by at- 
tacks upon the revolutionists.* 

Whatever duties the scouting parties of the Chickasaw and 
Choctaw may have performed, they failed to afford the protec- 
tion then needed by the settlements on the lower Mississippi, 
including those of the Natchez district. This district, with which 
we are specially concerned here, extended a distance of one hun- 
dred ten miles up the river from Loftus Cliffs to the mouth of 
the Yazoo, being ten miles wide at the upper end and forty at 
the lower. Besides the people from New England and else- 
where who settled in this region before the revolution and in the 
fall of 1776, numerous Scotch-Irish from Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina also entered the Natchez country in 
order to escape from the divided sentiments of friends and 
neighbors in the colonies from which they came. In 1776 the 
town of Natchez was already in existence, but contained only 
twenty log and frame houses, which were all on the river bot- 
tom below the bluff. This small village could boast of four 


4 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on American Manuscripts in the 
Royal Institution, 1: 189, 190, 197, 199, 204, 206. 
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merchants, one of the number being James Willing, who had 
removed hither from Pennsylvania in 1774. Three years later 
Willing had returned to Philadelphia, where his family were 
prominent in colonial affairs, and obtained from congress a 
commission as captain in the navy for the purpose of under- 
taking an expedition down the Mississippi to win the inhabitants 
along its banks to neutrality and to bring back provisions. Asa 
former resident and trader in the district, Willing enjoyed a 
wide acquaintance among the older settlers on the river, and it 
might be expected that his task would not prove difficult among 
the new families many of whom had moved in since the war be- 
gan because they were disinclined to take sides against friends 
and kindred in their old neighborhoods. Others had come how- 
ever, because their loyalty to the king had rendered them ob- 
noxious to the whigs in the states where they had previously 
lived.® 

On January 10, 1778, Captain Willing embarked at Pittsburg 
in an armed boat called the Rattletrap with a ‘‘crew’’ of twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine men. Six weeks later he was at Natchez, 
where on February 21 he received the capitulation of William 
Hiorn and seven others who are described in the original docu- 
ment as ‘‘delegates’’ for the district. Governor Peter Chester 
wrote a long letter from Pensacola under the date of March 21 
to Major General Prevost at St. Augustine concerning Willing’s 
activities. In this letter the governor states that the rebel cap- 
tain had been able to increase his force to about one hundred 
men on his way down the Ohio and Mississippi and, by sending 
detachments into the Natchez country, had succeeded in taking 
the magistrates and persons of influence by surprise, thus ex- 
tracting from them an engagement of neutrality. The Ameri- 
cans had then proceeded down the river, taking with them the 
negroes and other property of Colonel Anthony Hutchens, and 
on February 23, an advanced detachment of the rebels had 
seized the armed ship Rebecca at Manchae and made the inhab- 
itants of that settlement prisoners on their parole. Meanwhile, 
the rest of the invading company, which was joined by several 


5 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on American manuscripts in the 
Royal Institution, 1: 213; Claiborne, Mississippi, as a province, territory and state, 
1: 95, 103, 113, 115, 116, 135; Reuben G. Thwaites and Louise P. Kellogg, Frontier 
defence on the upper Ohio, 1777-1778 (Madison, 1912), 191 n. 
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men from the Natchez settlement and a number of French and 
Spanish bateau men, together with other banditti, ‘‘laid waste”’ 
all the settlements from Manchae to Pointe Coupée, burning 
several houses and appropriating the property of the inhab- 
itants, except in a few instances. With this booty a detachment 
went on to New Orleans, where, according to report, it was to be 
auctioned off by Oliver Pollock, the agent of the American con- 
gress. Below New Orleans this detachment had captured the 
brig Neptune, its numbers having increased on the way down 
the river to between three and four hundred men, according to 
the latest reports received by Governor Chester.° 

The governor had taken immediate action by sending the 
king’s war sloops Sylph and Hound to the Mississippi to inter- 
cept other rebel craft that might be coming to the support of 
Willing’s party and to demand from the governor of Louisiana 
the restitution of the property brought by the Americans into 
his territory. At the same time he had remonstrated against 
Galvez’s affording protection or furnishing supplies to the reb- 
els. Inasmuch as Governor Chester had received word that a 
force of two or three thousand men was preparing to descend 
upon West Florida from Pittsburg in the following May, he sug- 
gested to General Prevost that one of the sloops be ordered up 
the river to Manchae to obstruct the passage of the Pittsburg 
contingent and also prevent the return of Captain Willing and 
his men. That Willing’s depredations among the settlements on 
the Mississippi had produced a result very different from that 
intended by the American congress appears from the cireum- 
stance that the inhabitants of the Natchez district now appealed 
to Governor Chester to send them one hundred men from the 
garrison at Pensacola, in order that they might break their 
neutrality and resist the rebels, while the settlers at Mobile also 
applied for reinforcements. Colonel Stuart sent one of his com- 
missaries to set the Indians in motion, and the governor took 
steps to raise a new corps of loyalists for the expedition to the 
Natchez. He also requested General Prevost to send as many 

6 Thwaites and Kellogg, Pioneer defence on the upper Ohio, 191 n., 202, 203; His- 


torical Manuscripts Commission, Report on American manuscripts in the Royal In- 


stitution, 1: 197, 213; Claiborne, Mississippi, as a province, territory and state, 1: 
118. 
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troops as could be spared from St. Augustine, in order that a 
detachment might be supplied to Mobile, and that the garrison 
at Natchez might be strengthened sufficiently to restore the con- 
fidence of the inhabitants there, as otherwise a general exodus 
of all the settlers on the lower Mississippi and in the adjacent 
parts of West Florida was to be expected. Although General 
Prevost found it impracticable to comply with Governor Ches- 
ter’s demand for troops, Governor Tonyn of East Florida wrote, 
March 31, 1778, that he had dispatched three vessels ‘‘to scour 
the inland passage and frustrate the designs of the Rebels.’’ 
Later, word reached St. Augustine that two of these, namely, 
the Rebecca and the Hinchenbrook, had fallen a prey to the in- 
vaders. Tonyn also ordered Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Brown 
and his regiment of Kast Florida Rangers to penetrate the prov- 
ince of Georgia as a corps of observation. It may be added that 
Brown did not return until he had destroyed Fort Barrington, 
sometime in the latter part of March.’ 

Meanwhile, the people in the Natchez country had been warned 
by Colonel Hutchens, who had been earried off a prisoner by 
Willing’s men but had since escaped, that the Americans con- 
templated a second attack on the river settlements. Accord- 
ingly, the settlers immediately formed an armed association of 
some three hundred members and sustained an attack near 
White Cliffs, in which a number of the Natchez men were 
wounded and eight of the enemy were killed. It was just after 
this experience that those inhabitants of the district who were 
capable of bearing arms volunteered for garrison duty, repaired 
Fort Panmure, sent a detachment of their number to Manchac, 
which was being plundered by some of Willing’s men, and gar- 
risoned the old fort there with a party of associated settlers. 
Having decided that they were no longer bound by their oath of 
neutrality, they also applied for reinforcements, as seen from 
Governor Chester’s letter to Prevost which we have given above 
in substance. In response to this application, Chester sent 
them a detachment of seventy-five soldiers from his garrison to 

7 Thwaites and Kellogg, Frontier defence on the upper Ohio, 191, n.; Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, Report on American manuscripts in the Royal Institution, 
1: 213, 221, 236, 239, 260; William H. Siebert, ‘‘The legacy of the American revolu- 


tion to the British West Indies and Bahamas,’’ in the Ohio State University, Bul- 
letin, 17: no. 27, p. 6. 
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take post at Manchac, and a small body of Loyal Carolina Ref- 
ugees under the command of Captain Michael Jackson to garri- 
son Fort Panmure. Jackson soon made himself unendurable by 
his oppressive treatment of the volunteers and inhabitants gen- 
erally and was placed under arrest by Colonel Hutchens; Cap- 
tain Thaddeus Lyman was then put in charge by the associated ; 
loyalists at Natchez. Jackson, however, had the support of 
about thirty deserters and others, and kept the garrison in a 
distracted condition for several days, being able by his treach- 
erous dealings to reinstate himself in command twice during this 
period. Then Lieutenant Colonel Alexander Dickson, the com- 
mandant at Manchac, dispatched Captain Foster to assume 
control at Natchez, and Jackson and his followers secretly de- 
camped, carrying with them all the portable property of the fort 
they could lay their hands on. Those remaining behind who 
had acted with Jackson were sent under guard to Pensacola, 
where several were ordered shot.* Willing and the rest of his 
party, meantime, had sailed from Manchac to the Tensas settle- 
ments above Mobile, and had tried to enlist the people there in 
their cause. In 1779 Captain Willing sent his troops north 
under the command of Lieutenant Robert George, who placed 
them under the orders of General George Rogers Clark. But 
Willing himself proceeded to Mobile, was captured there and 
placed in confinement in the stone keep of Fort Charlotte. He 
narrowly escaped being hanged in the plaza in front of that 
fortress; but was shipped to New York at the close of the year.’ 
If Willing’s adventures accomplished nothing for the Ameri- 
cans, they at any rate moved the new commander in chief of the 
British forees, Sir Henry Clinton, to send one thousand troops 
under Brigadier General John Campbell to Pensacola, at the 
same time that he dispatched three thousand under Lieutenant 
Colonel Archibald Campbell to take possession of Savannah. 
Clinton’s instructions to the former officer made it clear that he 
was to assume command of the king’s soldiers in West Florida, 








8 Claiborne, Mississippi, as a province, territory and state, 1: 121-123; Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, Report on American manuscripts in the Royal Institution, 
1: 260; Pickett, History of Alabama, 348, 349. 

® Thwaites and Kellogg, Frontier defence on the upper Ohio, 192 n.; Meek, Ro- 
mantic passages in southwestern history, 90. 
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that a new fort, already ordered to be erected at Manchac, was 
to be garrisoned with three hundred men, and that two galleys 
were to be provided for the protection of inland navigation and 
the prevention of subsequent invasions. The troops which ar- 
rived at Pensacola at the close of December, 1778, included two 
provincial corps, namely, the Pennsylvania Loyalists under the 
command of Lieutenant Colonel William Allen, and the Mary- 
land Loyalists under that of Lieutenant Colonel James Chal- 
mers. The strength of these regiments at the end of the follow- 
ing February was 183 and 331 men, respectively. Lieutenant 
Hugh Mackay Gordon of the Sixteenth regiment of foot, who 
mustered them, wrote in March that the Maryland Loyalists 
could not be mustered until February 22, owing to the number 
sick with the smallpox, which had carried off a great many and 
had induced General Campbell to disperse one company. The 
writer described Pensacola as ‘‘the worst place in the world,”’’ 
where nothing was to be had but lean pork and beef, except 
poultry which was extravagantly dear, and added that the only 
thing in which the place abounded was a beautiful white sand 
that circulated freely..°. General Campbell found conditions 
there so much to his distaste that after a residence of two and a 
third months he asked to be relieved, asserting that he was un- 
equal to the fatigue and trouble afflicting him.” 

About a month later this general threw some light upon the 
situation among the loyalists on the Mississippi by reporting 
that Captain Hutchens’ and Captain Syman’s [Lyman’s] inde- 
pendent companies, having officers and noncommissioned officers 
with few or no men under their command, were to be reduced, 
and that Captain [Francis] Miller’s company, which was still on 
foot, was to be treated as military or as bateau men. General 
Campbell also referred to the alarming situation of the garrison 
at Manchac, which had recently suffered from inundation, was 
experiencing difficulties in obtaining provisions, was suffering 


10 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on American manuscripts in the 
Royal Institution, 1: 314, 323, 339; Winslow papers, A. D. 1776-1826, edited by Rev- 
erend W. O. Raymond, M.A. (St. John, N. B., 1901), 39; Reverend W. O. Raymond’s 
manuscript notes on Colonel Edward Winslow’s muster rolls (St. John, N. B.). 

11 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on American manuscripts in the 
Royal Institution, 1: 396. 
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losses by desertion, and was finding that material for the con- 
struction of the new fort could not be secured in less than twelve 
months.** 

In the meantime Colonel John Stuart had died at Pensacola 
on February 21, 1779, and at the end of April Clinton had ap- 
pointed Captain Alexander Cameron as superintendent of In- 
dian affairs. Cameron was absent on official business in the 
Cherokee country at the time, and remained so all summer, with 
the result that the Indian department fell into a state of con- 
fusion. Early in May Campbell reported to the commander in 
chief that the Sixteenth regiment was worn out in the service, 
and requested another in its place, together with a force of ear- 
penters to make possible the erection of the fort at Manchac. 
He also discovered that the governor of Louisiana was trying to 
win the Choctaw to the cause of Spain. At length, on June 15, 
1779, the Spanish monarchy declared war against England. 
Under these circumstances it is not difficult to understand why 
Spanish officers paid frequent visits to the Natchez district dur- 
ing the same summer. The report that Colonel George Rogers 
Clark had been victorious at Vincennes in the previous February 
led Campbell to reinforce Lieutenant Colonel Dickson at Man- 
chae with the grenadier company of the Waldeck regiment, and 
to deem it prudent to forward the remainder of this corps to the 
Mississippi as rapidly as transports could be procured. On 
August 20, the independence of the American states was pro- 
claimed at New Orleans ‘‘by’beat of drum,’’ and nine days later 
two British transports returning from the Amite river where 
they had just landed a detachment of the Waldeck troops, were 
seized at Galveston by the Spaniards, while Galvez was seen 
marching with considerable force towards Manchae. The 
strength of the British at this post and at Natchez was at the 
time, September 14, about 457 men, not including the officers. 
General Campbell was already at Red Cliffs, at the entrance of 
Pensacola harbor, as were also the Pennsylvania Loyalists. The 
number of vessels in the harbor was insufficient to carry more 
than two hundred fifty men, although Campbell expected to ob- 
tain others from Mobile. He had only one armed vessel at 
hand, a second being on lake Pontchartrain. The rest of his 


12 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on American manuscripts in the 
Royal Institution, 1: 397, 411, 443, 446, 470. 
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force was presumably standing on the defensive at Pensacola 
and Mobile. Thus situated, General Campbell had good reason 
for writing to Clinton representing his inability to execute Lord 
George Germain’s orders to attack New Orleans. It is, how- 
ever, stated in some private correspondence of the time that an 
expedition for this purpose was ready to embark, when the news 
eame that Don Galvez had obliged the British troops on the 
Mississippi to capitulate."* 

According to local historians, Galvez stormed Fort Bute at 
Manchae on September 7, 1779, and then advanced up the river 
with fifteen hundred men to Baton Rouge, whither Colonel Dick- 
son had retreated to make his stand in a more tenable position 
behind a redoubt and lines lately thrown up at Watt and Flow- 
er’s plantation. Dickson’s force at this point is said to have 
comprised four hundred regulars and one hundred fifty militia 
of the country. The commandant’s resistance was spirited, 
though brief, and he capitulated on September 21, surrendering 
the British posts on the lower Mississippi, the Amite, and 
Thompson’s creek, and the entire Natchez district. Leaving 
Colonel Grandpre in command at Natchez, Galvez now returned 
to New Orleans, and made preparations to reduce Mobile. After 
breasting a hurricane, he summoned Elias Durnford, the com- 
mandant of Fort Charlotte, to surrender on March 1, 1780. 
Durnford was able to hold out until the thirteenth, when he also 
capitulated, agreeing to hand over to Spain the whole region 
from the Perdido to the Pearl."* 

The next task of Galvez was to take Pensacola. To this end 
he brought reinforcements and heavy artillery from Havana, 
and early in April sent a proposal to Campbell for the neutral 
ity of the Indians, a large body of whom had been assembled in 
the provincial capital. However, the savages lacked the patience 
to await the Spanish attack and departed day by day, while those 
who lingered fixed on April 19 or 20 as the date of their de- 
parture. At the end of November 1779, Campbell had disbanded 
the two companies of Loyal Refugees raised by Colonel Stuart 
two years before, but in the following year found it expedient to 

13 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on American manuscripts in the 
Royal Institution, 1: 403, 423, 424, 427, 431, 448, 470, 477; 2 (1906): 28, 30, 31, 33, 63. 


14 Jbid., 2: 72, 77, 102; Claiborne, Mississippi, as a province, territory and state, 
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form a new troop, called the West Florida Royal Foresters, and 
to erect a redoubt at Red Cliffs for the defense of Pensacola 
harbor. The troop of Foresters numbered only forty-three on 
April 1, 1781, while the united corps of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land Loyalists contained but three hundred ten, rank and file, 
on February 1 of the same year. Campbell’s other forces com- 
prised the following regiments: the Royal American, the Third 
Waldeck, the Sixteenth, the third battalion of the Sixtieth, and 
a company of Royal Artillery. In the opening days of January, 
1781, the Spanish troop ships assembled in Mobile bay, and at 
daylight on the seventh a large detachment from Pensacola, 
consisting of the third battalion of the Sixtieth regiment, the 
Waldeck soldiers, the Royal Foresters, and the Pennsylvania 
and Maryland Loyalists, attacked the enemy’s post at Mobile 
village, only to be repulsed. Some British ships that were or- 
dered to codperate with the land forces in this assault were pre- 
vented from doing so by the weather and the ebb tide.” 

Galvez now marched his land forces, estimated at four thou- 
sand French and Spanish, to Pensacola, and his fleet entered 
the harbor there about March 12. From this date until May 9, 
the bombardment of the place continued with little intermission. 
During the siege, according to the journal of one of the defend- 
ers of Fort George, the loyalist volunteers, the Indians, and the 
Pennsylvania and Maryland regiments distinguished themselves 
by their courageous attacks on the enemy. On the night of 
May 8, a shell falling upon the magazine, exploded it and carried 
away the principal part of the advanced works, besides killing 
more than a hundred men in the fort. This disaster gave the 
Spanish the opportunity to approach from the landward side 
and fire at close range, thus considerably increasing the death 
roll of the British. The situation of those in the beleaguered 
town had now become so desperate that General Campbell and 
Governor Chester signed articles of surrender on May 9, yield- 
ing the whole province to the arms of Spain. More than a year 
later Campbell proudly asserted his belief that history would 
exonerate him for his defeat. This sentiment he expressed in a 

15 Claiborne, Mississippi, as a province, territory and state, 1: 125; Reverend W. O. 
Raymond’s manuscript notes on Colonel Edward Winslow’s muster rolls; Historical 


Manuscripts Commission, Report on American manuscripts in the Royal Institution, 
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letter of June 17, 1782, to Galvez in which he gloried in the ree- 
ollection, as he put it, of the resistance which his ‘‘handfull of 
gallant and intrepid officers and men’’ had offered to the ‘‘multi- 
tude of foes (in the combined forces of France and Spain) ’’ in 
a manner which he would leave ‘‘to the chaste pen of a candid 
historian to relate.’’** 

The settlers in the Natchez district had been astonished by 
Galvez’s easy victory at Baton Rouge, but were fully convinced 
that he would be overwhelmed at Pensacola. They therefore 
sent a courier to Campbell, evidently during the Spanish bom- 
bardment of the provincial capital, proposing to make a diver- 
sion in his favor by rising and recapturing Fort Panmure. The 
general returned a favorable answer, together with commissions 
for their officers in order, as he explained, to prevent the emigra- 
tion of the people of Mobile and Natchez from West Florida. 
As matters turned out, he could searcely have hit on a surer way 
of promoting their exodus. The officers who were involved in 
this plot were Colonel Anthony Hutchens, Captains Thaddeus 
Lyman, Jacob Blomart, Jacob Winfrey, Philip and John A\l- 
ston, Thomas Lyman, and Christian Bingaman. At the head 
of a large number of loyalists, these men took their position on 
an eminence north of Natchez, April 22, 1781, and were joined 
there by fifty warriors of the Choctaw nation, who had come in 
with the courier on his way back from Pensacola. Under the 
cover of night the insurgents planted their artillery so as to bear 
on the fort, and the next day an exchange of artillery fire oc- 
eurred. On the twenty-ninth, the Spanish commandant sent a 
flag of truce to Colonel Hutchens, promising clemency to the 
armed settlers, if they would surrender their leaders and dis- 
perse. The royalists promised to return an answer within 
twenty-four hours, but instead sent a forged letter, purporting 
to contain the intelligence that Fort Panmure had been mined, 
that the people of the country were joining the insurgents in 
large numbers, and that the commandant could only save his 
garrison by surrender. The ruse was successful, the fort capitu- 
lated, and the Spaniards were permitted to withdraw to Baton 
Rouge under escort. On the way thither the escorting party 


16 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on American manuscripts in the 
Royal Institution, 2: 279, 281, 286; 3 (1907): 22: 
ince, territory and state, 1: 126. 
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under Captain Winfrey sighted a body of the enemy and some 
Indians coming up the river and fled in consternation, although 
in a skirmish that followed fourteen were killed and some cap- 
tured. The remainder, who with friends joining them numbered 
about two hundred, prepared to make a stand against the Span- 
iards at White Cliffs, but soon received word that General Camp- 
bell had been defeated and that West Florida had become a 
Spanish province.” 

Thus, nothing remained for the insurgents except to seek 
safety in flight. Accordingly, they gathered their families, 
horses, and movable effects together and fled to the cane swamps. 
Thence more than one hundred individuals, besides slaves, set 
out on horseback, with their meagre belongings and supplies 
packed on other horses, for the British settlements on the Sa- 
rannah. In the course of their wanderings, which lasted five 
months, they traveled over the prairies in the present state of 
Mississippi, suffering the pangs of thirst in a season that was 
unusually dry; they were deprived of their pack horses and 
plundered of their effects by hunting parties of Indians; they 
made a detour near the Tennessee river and penetrated the 
mountains of Blount county, Alabama, and in July 1781, worn 
and starving, they were fortunate enough to find temporary 
shelter and refreshment in the Creek town at Hickory Ground 
in the southern part of the present Wetumpka, on the east bank 
of the Coosa river. Thus rested and recuperated, the party pro- 
ceeded on its journey, crossing the Tallapoosa, Chattahooclice, 
and Flint. Then the fugitives divided into two groups, one of 
which turned in the direction of East Florida, and succeeded in 
reaching Savannah in safety. The other group fell into the 
hands of the whigs, but being released, appears to have arrived 
at the same destination. We are informed that General Lyman 
and his three sons were among these refugees, and that when 
the British evacuated Georgia in July, 1782, one of the sons went 
to New York, another to Nova Scotia, and the third to the island 
of New Providence in the Bahamas. Two others, namely, Doc- 
tor Dwight and his wife, returned to Northampton, Massachu- 

17 Claiborne, Mississippi as a province, territory and state, 1: 126-130; Historical 
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setts, the doctor being afterwards lost on a voyage to Nova 
Seotia.** 

Colonel Hutchens and twenty other men lingered in conceal- 
ment until they learned that a party of Choctaw was in pursuit 
of them. Then they started on horseback to overtake the larger 
party, whose wanderings and sufferings have been briefly de- 
scribed above. On the second night of their flight they were 
overtaken by the Indians and all were slain but Hutchens and 
one companion, who managed to escape to Savannah. Thence 
Mr. Hutchens went to London, where he remained several years, 
after which he was permitted to return to Natchez through the 
intercession of the influential loyalist merchant, William Panton 
at Pensacola, with the Spanish authorities. Then John Alston 
with another small party of loyalists, which seems to have in- 
eluded Captains Blomart and Winfrey, Parker Carradine, 
George Rapalje, John Smith, and William Eason, made his way 
to the Creek nation, where he and his companions were arrested 
by the Indians. After being carried to Mobile, they were for- 
warded to New Orleans and condemned to death on the charge 
of rebellion, but were pardoned by the governor.** 

Still a fourth party of those active in the revolt and consisting 
of Captain Thaddeus Lyman, Philip Alston, Christian Binga- 
man, John Ogg, Caleb Hansborough, John Watkins, William 
Case, John Turner, Thomas James, Philip Mulkey, Ebenezer 
Cossett, Thompson Lyman, and Nathaniel Johnson, escaped to 
the Cumberland settlements in Tennessee. Like the band which 
had been transported to New Orleans, the members of this party 
were pardoned and permitted to return to their homes in the 
Natchez district. Although the Spanish government had con- 
fiscated the property of the loyalists, it now cancelled these con- 
fiseations in numerous instances, while in other instances it 
nullified purchases of lands from those insurgents who had sold 

18 John W. Monette, History of the discovery and settlement of the valley of the 
Mississippi, by the three great European powers, Spain, France, and Great Britain, 
and the subsequent occupation, settlement and extension of civil government by the 
United States until the year 1846 (New York, 1846), 462, 463; Pickett, History of 
Alabama, 360; Timothy Dwight, Travels in New England and New York (London, 
1823), 1: 306-316. 


19 Pickett, History of Alabama, 360; Claiborne, Mississippi, as a province, terri 
tory and state, 1: 131, 133. 
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out before effecting their escape. The properties thus recov- 
ered were restored in whole or in part to the original owners, or 
to their wives and children.” 

Whether any of the refugees from West Florida became 
dwellers among the Indians in the present states of Alabama 
and Mississippi is not known, although local historians assert 
that many loyalists did so. James G. Gunn, a native of Vir- 
ginia, was one of those who found an asylum among the Chick- 
asaw, settling first near Toshish in what was later known as 
Pontotoe county and afterwards in Lee county, Mississippi. 
Mr. Gunn grew wealthy and owned many negro slaves. It is 
said that he celebrated the birthday of George III throughout 
his life, and forbade the commemoration of the fourth of July 
on his plantations. His name is perpetuated in that of ‘‘Gun- 
town’’ in Lee county. Among the tories who sought shelter in 
the Chickasaw country now constituting Montgomery county, 
Alabama, were James Russell, Thomas Love, and Messrs. Allen 
and Pickens. Love married an Indian wife and lived near the 
site of Mount Meigs. Four of his sons became chiefs among the 
Chickasaw. Allen acquired a farm near Tocopola. Little is 
known of Pickens, except that he came from South Carolina, 
where his family had espoused the cause of American indepen- 
dence.” 

At least one important loyalist remained in West Florida 
after the Spanish conquest. This was the Scotchman, William 
Panton, whose large estates in Georgia and South Carolina had 
been confiscated on account of his adherence to the British 
crown, and who established himself on St. Mary’s river early in 
the revolution. Later he removed to Pensacola, where he was 
carrying on an extensive trade when Galvez took that place in 
1781. He soon entered into an agreement with the Spanish au- 
thorities, which proved of mutual benefit, affording Mr. Panton 
the opportunity of uninterrupted commerce, while the new gov- 
ernment of West Florida secured the benefit of his influence over 
the Indian tribes south of the Tennessee river. Moreover, Pan- 

20 Claiborne, Mississippi, as a province, territory and state, 1: 133-135. 


21 Mississippi Historical Society, Publications (Oxford), 8: 543, 545, 560, 586, 587; 
Pickett, History of Alabama, 421, 422. 
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ton introduced Colonel Alexander MeGillivray, the representa- 
tive of the Creek and Seminole nations, to the Spanish governor 
of Pensacola, with the result that an arrangement was entered 
into by which these tribes were to become allies of Spain, make 
peace with the Chickasaw and Cherokee, surrender all intruders 
who came to stir up rebellion against the Spanish government, 
deliver up any white subjects of the United States taking shelter 
among them, besides fugitive slaves from Louisiana and Florida, 
and abandon the practice of taking scalps in war. In return for 
these concessions the Creeks and Seminole were to receive the 
rights of trade at the most advantageous places. That Mr. Pan- 
ton sacrificed nothing by his services to the new government 
appears from the fact that in 1789 the firm of Panton, Leslie, 
and Company was in possession of large trading establishments 
at St. John’s, St. Mark’s, St. Augustine, Mobile, Pensacola, and 
at Chickasaw Bluff on the Mississippi. The most important of 
these was at Pensacola, and comprised a store usually contain- 
ing a stock worth fifty thousand dollars, together with ware- 
houses where furs and skins were assorted and packed for the 
foreign markets, being shipped in schooners belonging to the 
firm, which constituted a fleet of fifteen vessels.” 

Of those who were taken prisoner at Pensacola, some families 
were detained there on account of sickness. When they were 
able to depart, they were shipped to New York by way of Ha- 
vana before the end of December, 1781. Brigadier General John 
Campbell and Captain Adam Chrystie, the latter being the com- 
manding officer of the Royal Foresters, may have gone with this 
contingent. At any rate, the latter is known to have been at 
Newton, Long Island, early in April, 1782, and the former in 
New York city by the middle of the following month. There 
were fourteen Royal Foresters, sixty-eight Pennsylvania Loyal- 
ists, and one hundred thirty-seven Maryland Loyalists still at 
Pensacola on April 24, of the same year. Doubtless they were 
sent north soon after, some of them being placed in the hospital 
on their arrival at New York. Indeed, hospital accounts dated 
June 24, 1782, are still extant for part of the Loyal American 


22 Claiborne, Mississippi, as a province, territory and state, 132 n.; Pickett, His- 
tory of Alabama, 2: 60, 96. 
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regiment, as well as for part of the Maryland and Pennsylvania 
corps.” 

On September 12, 1783, Sir Guy Carleton ordered eleven corps 
of loyalist troops and detachments of three others transported 
from that rendezvous of American tories to the St. John river 
in what is now the province of New Brunswick. Among these 
corps were the Loyal American regiment and the Pennsylvania 
and Maryland Loyalists. Most of the families of the Maryland 
corps sailed in the ship Martha with the fall fleet, but their ves- 
sel was wrecked late in the same month, off the Tusket river, 
and over one hundred lives were lost. ‘‘It is recorded,’’ says 
Paul Leicester Ford, ‘‘that the troop stood drawn up in com- 
pany order, while the women and children were ordered into the 
boats, and the few survivors among the men were chiefly saved 
by clinging to the wreckage.’’ In an undated list of persons 
who embarked for Nova Scotia, probably aboard the fated trans- 
port, we find the names of Lieutenant Colonel James Chalmers, 
organizer of the troop, and Lieutenant Colonel William Allen 
of the Pennsylvania Loyalists. Captain Adam Chrystie of the 
Royal Foresters was in New York city November 3, when he 
signed a petition for a grant of land in Nova Scotia. A census 
of the disbanded corps and loyalists on the river St. John, bear- 
ing the same date, shows two hundred eighty-nine Loyal Ameri- 
cans, seventy-three Pennsylvania Loyalists, and seventy-two 
Maryland Loyalists. These numbers included the women and 
children, as well as the men. Most of these people were already 
settled on their lands, the location of the Marylanders being on 
the east side of the river in the parish of St. Mary’s, and that of 
the Pennsylvanians being in Southampton and Northampton par- 
ishes on the same side. Part of the Loyal American regiment 
also settled on the St. John, being seattered in various communi- 
ties, while the remainder went to Nova Scotia.” 

23 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on American manuscripts in the Roy- 
al Institution, 2: 372, 439, 489, 514, 535, 540; Reverend W. O. Raymond’s manuscript 
notes on Colonel Edward Winslow’s muster rolls; Siebert, ‘‘The legacy of the Amer- 
ican revolution to the British West Indies and Bahamas,’’ in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Bulletin, 17: no. 27, p. 13. 

24 Raymond, Winslow papers, 132, 133, 156 n., 211 n., 243 n., 244, 245; Orderly 
book of the ‘* Maryland loyalists regiment,’’ June 18th, 1778, to October 12th, 1778. 
Including general orders issued by Sir Henry Clinton, Baron Wilhelm von Kuy- 
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phausen, Sir William Erskine, Charles, Lord Cornwallis, General William Tryon, and 
General Oliver De Lancy. Kept by Captain Caleb Jones, edited by Paul L. Ford 
(Brooklyn, 1891), 2; Historical Manuscripts Commission, Re port on American man 
uscripts in the Royal Institution, 4 (1909): 105, 380, 409, 420, 443, 479: New Bruns 
wick Historical Society, Collections (St. John, N. B.), no. 5, p. 206, 207. 
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EARLY NEGRO DEPORTATION PROJECTS 


In colonial days negroes were sent out of the country as a 
punishment for crime. <A haw existed in Pennsylvania in 1705 
which provided for the transportation’ without the province of 
any negro, slave or free, who was convicted on the charge of 
attempted rape, or ‘‘robbing, stealing, or fraudulently taking 
and carrying away any goods, living or dead, above the value 
of Five pounds.’’ Previous to transportation, which was at 
the expense of the owner in case of a slave or of the convict 
himself in case of a free negro, the culprit was flogged and 
branded.* Pennsylvania did not reimburse slave-holders when 
their slaves were executed by the colony. In 1707, when two 
slaves guilty of burglary were condemned to death, their own- 
ers petitioned the authorities for the privilege of selling and 
transporting the convicts without the province; this request was 
granted on condition that the slaves receive severe public whip- 
pings at the cart’s tail on three successive market days, and in 
the meantime lie in irons in prison at the owner’s expense.* 

The statutes of South Carolina and Virginia relating to the 
punishment of negro slaves were similar to the Pennsylvania 
law of 1705. Madison wrote in 1783 that his slave, Billy, had 
coveted ‘‘that liberty for which we have paid the price of so 
much blood,’’ and for this reason he was not a fit companion 
for fellow slaves in Virginia, but he could not think of punish- 
ing him by transportation.‘ In addition to the regulation pro- 

1 The practice of deportation was not unknown. As early as 1646 Massachusetts 
returned to Africa a cargo of negroes, landed on her shores, on the ground that they 
had been kidnapped. Records of the governor and company of Massachusetts bay 
in New England (Boston, 1853), 2: 168, 176; 3: 13, 46, 49, 58, 84. Similarly Rhode 
Island returned some free negroes to the Spanish colonies in 1746. William E. B. 
DuBois, The suppression of the African slave trade to the United States of America 
(Harvard historical studies, vol. 1— New York, 1896), 289. 

2 Laws of Pennsylvania (Lancaster, Pa., 1801), 1: 45, 46. 

8 Minutes of the provincial council of Pennsylvania [Colonial records| (Phila 
delphia, 1852), 2: 402. 

4James Madison, Writings (Hunt ed. New York, 1900-1910), 2: 15. 
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viding for the deportation of criminal blacks, Virginia enacted 
in 1691 that any white marrying a negro, a mulatto, or an In- 
dian should be banished from the colony forever;° and the 
practice of transporting Indian captives to the West Indies and 
selling them to the planters as slaves was generally approved 
by the colonists.° 

Deportation as a penalty for law-breaking and for participa- 
tion in rebellion had long been used, and it is not strange that 
the colonists should follow this practice in dealing with the 
criminal negroes; not infrequently today in local courts habitual 
drunkards and those guilty of petty offenses are ordered to 
leave the city limits. Some of the colonists themselves were 
deported criminals. In Virginia, in order to limit the number 
of free negroes and to relieve the state of that class of its pop- 
ulation so often guilty of sheltering runaway slaves, receiving 
stolen goods, and making requisitions for poor relief, a law was 
enacted in 1691 forbidding further emancipation of slaves un- 
less the owner provided for their transportation beyond the 
limits of the colony within six months from the date of manu- 
mission. For violating this law a fine of ten pounds was im- 
posed, which was used to send the freedmen out of the colony.’ 

About a century later as a result of the revolutionary phil- 
osophy, a widespread sentiment for liberating the slaves mani- 
fested itself in all parts of the United States; some of the states 
abolished slavery outright, others provided for gradual eman- 
cipation; while the remaining states, chiefly those in the South, 
made possible or extended the privilege of voluntary manumis- 
sion. Virginia falls in this last group of states; slaves there 
might be liberated by special act of the assembly, by deed or by 

5 William W. Hening, Statutes at large; being a collection of all the laws of Vir 
ginia from the first session of the legislature in 1619 (New York, Philadelphia and 
Richmond, 1819-1823), 3: 87. 

6 Edward Channing, History of the United States (New York, 1905-1912), 2: 399. 

7 Hening, Statutes at large, 3: 87, 88. The law was designed to prevent an in- 
crease in the number of free negroes: the transportation charge would restrain the 
owner, and the prospect of banishment would curb the slave’s desire for freedom. 
If these restraints failed to prevent manumission, the state still would not suffer, 
since the freedmen would be removed. Cf. John H. Russell, The free negro in Vir- 


ginia (Johns Hopkins University, Studies in historical and political science, 31: no. 
3— Baltimore, 1913), ch. 1-3. 
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will,* and the freedmen were allowed to remain within the state.° 
Judge Saint George Tucker estimated that from 1782 to 1791 no 
less than ten thousand negroes were liberated in Virginia." 
The emancipation of the slaves in the North, where their num- 
bers were small, was not so serious a matter as in the South, 
where they composed a much larger proportion of the popula- 
tion. The free negro was objectionable to the slaveholder be- 
cause, existing side by side with slaves, he made them diseon- 
tented and refractory; he was objectionable to the taxpayer be- 
cause there was more expense for poor relief, police, and con- 
stabulary; and he was objectionable to the average citizen be- 
cause the next demand would be for social and political equality. 
No doubt James Galloway of North Carolina voiced the senti- 
ment of many when he said, in the convention to ratify the fed- 
eral constitution, ‘‘It is impossible for us to be happy, if, after 
manumission, they are to remain among us.’’™ 

Why not, then, re-enact the Virginia law of 1691 which had 
apparently solved the problem one hundred years before?) The 
answer lies in the conviction then prevailing that slavery ought 
to be abolished,—a conviction which was based on the new 
revolutionary philosophy and on the religious principles of the 
Quakers. In consequence of these influences abolition societies 
had sprung up in Virginia and petitions were presented to the 
assembly asking for a gradual emancipation law. Some of the 
most prominent men in the state liberated their own slaves, 
while others prepared measures designed to solve the vexed 
question. A number of Virginians had come to agree with John 
Jones Spooner, rector of Martins Brandon parish in Prince 
George county, that the manumitted ‘‘ought to be sent to col- 

8 Two noted cases of manumission by will are those of Richard Randolph and 
John Pleasants. See DeBow’s review (New Orleans and Washington, 1858), 24: 
285 ff., and Robert A. Brock, in Virginia Historical Society, Publications, 6: 16-18. 
Philip Ludwell by will in 1767 provided for the manumission and transportation to 
England of two slaves. Virginia magazine of history, 19: 288. 

®On emancipation in Virginia see James C. Ballagh, A history of slavery in Vir- 
ginia (Johns Hopkins University, Studies in history and political science, extra vol- 
ume, 24— Baltimore, 1902), 116-127. 

10In 1782 the state removed the restraints of manumission imposed in 1691 and 
further strengthened in 1723. See Hening, Statutes at large, 4: 132. 


11 Jonathan Elliot, Debates in the several state conventions on the adoption of 
the federal constitution (Washington, 1836-1845), 4: 101. 
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onize some new country; for there will be no happiness here, 
while they remain mixed with the whites.’’'* During the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century deportation was regarded not 
as a punishment for crime nor as a means to prevent an increase 
in the number of free negroes but as the logical outcome of 
manumission. Deportation had become a broad social problem, 
involving the transportation of the negro population to a distant 
territory, with the aid of the state and under the auspices of the 
national government. 

A scheme of such gigantic proportions necessarily met with 
objection. Already Patrick Henry had declared in sorrow that 
reéxportation was impracticable,’* and in 1795 Saint George 
Tucker of William and Mary College proposed an alternative to 
the usual colonization program which was at the expense and 
under the direction of the state. The outlay of Virginia in sup- 
porting the revolutionary army in the West was used by Tucker 
to demonstrate the impossibility of deporting the black popula- 
tion. If it had sometimes cost ten dollars to get a bushel of 
corn to camp, and if Virginia had felt the burden of taxation in 
providing for three or four thousand soldiers, how could the 
state hope to bear the expense involved in the transportation 
and support of three hundred and five thousand freedmen, or 
all the slaveholding states of eight hundred thousand? Even if 
the negroes were sent gradually and in small companies the cost 
still rendered the scheme objectionable. The hardships of the 
march and camp life and the suffering and death attending the 
formation of new settlements were additional arguments against 
it, because ‘‘if humanity plead for their emancipation, it pleads 

12,J. J. Spooner, ‘‘A topographical description of the county of Prince George, 
Virginia,’’ in Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, first series, 3:92. See 


also tbid., fifth series, 3: 410. Spooner was formerly a New Englander. He ob- 
served that the people in Prince George county generally wished for the emancipa- 
tion of the blacks. 

13 William W. Henry, Patrick Henry; life, correspondence and speeches (New 
York, 1891), 1: 114. In a fragmentary pamphlet on religious toleration, probably 
written about 1766, he said: ‘‘The disadvantages from the great number of slaves 
may perhaps wear off, when the present stock and their descendants are scattered 
through the immense deserts of the West. To re-export them is impracticable, and 
sorry I am for it.’’ He wrote Robert Pleasants in 1779, ‘‘I believe a time will 
come when an opportunity will be offered to abolish this lamentable evil.’’ Quoted 
by Stephen B. Weeks, ‘‘ Anti-slavery sentiment in the South,’’ in Southern History 
Association, Publications, 2: 95. 
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more strongly against colonization.’’ And if it was impractica- 
ble to colonize the freedmen within the United States, how much 
more so Was it to send them beyond its borders? " 

James Sullivan of Boston upon hearing of Tucker’s criticism 
of negro deportation at the expense of the state predicted that 
the cost would be so great that the federal treasury could not 
bear it even were there no other items of government expendi- 
ture, and that the blacks, undisciplined and given to depreda- 
tions, could not be kept in order during the exodus. Moreover 
if they were removed to another territory it would be impossi- 
ble to organize them into a state of civil society; and if they 
were settled in separate and independent bodies they would 
harass their neighbors to such an extent that other states would 
be compelled to make war upon them. And if such a fine body 
of people as the Israelites under the leadership of Moses and 
the commissary of God fell into dissensions and rebellion, what 
could be expected, said Sullivan, of a body of negroes only 
lately in slavery? *® 

The sentiment, however, for the removal of the blacks beyond 
the limits of the state was so pronounced and the arguments so 
convineing that Judge Tucker indicated, in true judicial fashion, 
a policy by which Virginia could obtain the benefits of the de- 
portation of the colored people without incurring the expense 
of sending them away. ‘‘By excluding them from offices, the 
seeds of ambition would be buried too deep, ever to germinate ; 
by disarming them, we may calm our apprehensions of their 
resentments arising from past sufferings; by incapacitating 
them from holding lands, we should add one inducement more to 
emigration and effectually remove the foundation of ambition, 
and party struggle. Their personal rights, and their property, 
though limited, would, whilst they remain among us, be under 
the protection of the laws; and their condition not at all inferior 

14 Saint George Tucker to Doctor Jeremy Belknap of Boston, in Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, Collections, fifth series, 3: 405 ff. The step-sons of Judge Tucker, 
Richard and John Randolph, emancipated their slaves by will; the former placed his 
on a Virginia farm, the latter attempted to colonize his in Ohio. See F. N. Watkins 
to Ruffin Farnville in DeBow’s review, 24: 285 ff.; and Henry N. Sherwood, ‘‘ The 
settlement of the John Randolph slaves in Ohio,’’ in Mississippi Valley Historical 


Association, Proceedings, 1911-1912, 5: 39 ff. 
15 Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, fifth series, 3: 412 ff. 
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to that of the laboring poor in most other countries. Under 
such arrangement we might reasonably hope, that time would 
remove from us a race of men, whom we wish not to incorporate 
with us, which now form an obstacle to such incorporation.’’ 
Thus ‘‘denying them those privileges here which they might 
hope to aequire elsewhere, endeavor to prompt them to migrate 
from hence. The Floridas, Louisiana, and the country south 
of the mouth of the Mississippi would afford a continual drain 
for them. At that distance they would never be formidable to 
us, and would possess a climate better adapted to their natural 
temperament.’’ *° 

Notwithstanding the objections of expense, of numbers, of 
adequate order and discipline during the exodus, and of subse- 
quent trouble in the settlement, and the impracticable nature of 
the whole thing, there was a marked enthusiasm for coloniza- 
tion and a number of plans were offered whereby it might be 
effected. Madison thought in 1791 that the deportation senti 
ment was so strong that any measure the legislature might pass 
providing for the compulsory gradual emancipation of slaves 
would also arrange for sending them out of the state." 

A scheme for the colonization of the Virginia blacks in the 
Old Northwest was presented to the state legislature by its 
author, William Craighead, but without success. Captain Craig- 
head was an active, ardent patriot in the revolutionary war, 
presiding magistrate for many years of his home county, Lunen- 
burg. He spent the most of his life in this county, having emi- 
grated from Delaware where he was born in 1731. The main 
features of his plan for the removal of the blacks were that the 
colonists should be sent gradually, that they should have suita- 
ble preparation previous to emigration, and that the colony 


16 Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, fifth series, 3: 421. Also Saint 
George Tucker, Dissertation on slavery (Philadelphia, 1796), 93, 94. This was a 
part of Tucker’s plan for the gradual emancipation of slaves in Virginia and was 
submitted to the state assembly. 

17 Madison, Writings (Hunt ed.), 6: 60, 61; Letters and other writings of James 
Madison (Philadelphia, 1865), 1: 543. Madison had found ‘‘arguments of great 
foree’’ for deportation and believed some of the abolitionists would concur in it 
even though it retarded the number of manumissions. Robert Pleasants, the Quaker 
president of the Virginia Abolition Society, had prepared a petition praying the 
legislature to pass a measure providing for the emancipation of all female slaves at 
the age of eighteen, and al! the male slaves at the age of twenty-one years; when 


he solicited Madison’s opinion on the proposal, he received the above statement. 
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should hold a relation to the government similar to that held by 
the Indians."* 

Another project for negro deportation about which we have 
more information, originated with Ferdinando Fairfax, a de- 
scendant of the great English family of that name.’ Fairfax 
was brought up at Mount Vernon and was a favorite of Wash- 
ington. He owned large estates and at one time was regarded 
as the richest man in America,” but subsequent misfortunes led 
to his imprisonment for debt in the District of Columbia.*’ 
Fairfax was a promoter; he had plans for the formation of a 
company to work his Shannondale Inn estate.” and he was con- 
nected with projects for steamboat navigation. His scheme for 
deporting the American negroes was national in its scope, and 
if it had been earried out it would have involved the United 
States in a colonial enterprise. Considering our national poli- 
tics in 1790, it is significant that a Virginian should have at- 
tempted to give such solidarity and power to our federal gov- 
ernment. 

It was proposed by Fairfax that under the auspices and pro- 
tection of congress, a colony of the free blacks then in the Unit- 
ed States and of those afterward freed by voluntary emancipa- 
tion should be settled in Africa. As soon as the resources of the 
country would bear it, compensated manumission should obtain. 
It was proposed further that congress should provide for the 
support, defense, and government of the infant colony until it 
should be able, as an independent nation, adequately to carry 
on the functions of a state. And in order that this time might 

18 James G. Craighead, The Craighead family (Philadelphia, 1876), 56, 57; Arch- 
ibald Alexander, A history of colonization on the western coast of Africa (Phila- 
delphia, 1846), 61, 62; Brock, in Virginia Historical Society, Collections, 6: 24. 
In an essay published in the American museum for November, 1788, and dated Bal- 
timore, May 10, ‘‘Othello’’ recommends either the manumission and colonization of 
the slaves in the western territory, or some measure providing for their gradual 
emancipation. 

19 William Meade, Old churches, ministers and families of Virginia (Philadelphia, 
1857), 2: 259, 281, 282. 

20 William Faux, Memorable days in America (London, 1823; reprinted Cleveland, 
1905); Reuben G. Thwaites, Early western travels (Cleveland, 1904-1907), 12: 123, 
131. 

21 National Intelligencer (Washington, D. C.), March 7, 1817. 


22 Description of Ferdinando Fairfax’s Shannondale Inn estate with a plan of a 
company for improving the same (Washington, 1815). 
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not be too long delayed, seminaries were to be established in the 
colony for the education of the children of those already deport- 
ed and the future emigrants were to receive careful training 
before they should embark for their new home. Africa was 
selected for the site of the colony because its climate was suit- 
able to the nature of the negro and it was sufficiently removed 
from the whites to prevent the intermarriage of the two races. 
Fairfax thought that in the course of time the colony would 
bring rich financial returns to the United States in the way of 
commerce, and that it would be the means of spreading the 
gospel in a heathen country.” 

Somewhat earlier than Fairfax’s project there was drawn up 
a plan, semi-official in character, for emancipating and coloniz- 
ing the Virginia blacks. In 1776 Virginia appointed a commit- 
tee to codify the laws of the state, and in addition to a di- 
gest of the existing laws respecting slaves this body agreed upon 
certain principles for a future, general plan of emancipating 
them which in due time was to be presented as an amendment 
to the committee’s report.** It was recommended that slave 
children ‘‘should continue with their parents to a certain age, 
then be brought up, at the public expense, to tillage, arts, or 
sciences, according to their geniuses, till the females should be 
eighteen, and the males twenty-one years of age, when they 
should be colonized to such place as the circumstances of the 
time should render most proper, sending them out with arms, 
implements of household and of the handicraft arts, seeds, pairs 
of the useful domestic animals, ete., to declare them a free and 
independant [sic] people, and extend to them our alliance and 
protection, till they shal! have acquired strength; and to send 
vessels at the same time to other parts of the world for an 
equal number of white inhabitants; to induce them to migrate 
hither, proper enecouragements were to be proposed.’’* No 
material results came from this proposal and the reason is 
adequately expressed in the words of Jefferson, ‘‘It was found 


23 The plan as he outlined it is in the American museum, December, 1790, pp. 285, 
286. 


24The committee ultimately consisted of Jefferson, Wythe, and Pendleton; they 
reported June 18, 1779. 

25 Thomas Jefferson, Writings (Ford ed. — New York, 1892-1899), 1: 67, 68. 

26 Ibid., 3: 243, 244. 
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that the public mind would not yet bear the proposition.’’ * 
The committee’s scheme was incorporated in Jefferson’s Notes 
on Virginia, copies of which began to circulate in 1782; in this 
way the public generally had an opportunity to become familiar 
with the proposed measure. 

An adverse comment on this plan was made by Gilbert Imlay, 
a captain in the revolutionary war and a commissioner for lay- 
ing out lands in the West. He thought the change in the labor 
force would hurt the business of the state; that great difficulties 
would be experienced in supplying the places of the displaced 
workmen; and that the expense attached to the measure would 
prevent its execution. Imlay favored gradual emancipation and 
the right of the freedmen to all the liberties of free tenants.** 
Jefferson’s proposal, however, had a leavening influence and 
many advocates of gradual emancipation accepted the coloniza- 
tion feature. Among those who were convinced of the sound- 
ness of the scheme was John Parrish, a Maryland Quaker, whose 
abolition spirit was aroused by the Louisiana purchase and the 
repeal of South Carolina’s law prohibiting the importation of 
slaves. He could see no objection to a negro settlement in the 
West and proposed that congress supervise the distribution for 
colonization purposes, of this vast area ‘‘where there are mil- 
lions of acres likely to continue many ages unoceupied.’’ As 
assignments were made to the negroes already free and the 
blessings of deportation became manifest an impetus would be 
given to the abolition movement and in the course of time slav- 
ery would become extinct. Segregation would not only give the 
negro liberty but it would also bring him citizenship, the right 
of property and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Jefferson’s attitude on the slavery question appears in his 
writings as early as 1779 and he consistently adhered to his first 
conviction until his death. The solution of the question was in 
two parts: first, the manumission of the slave; second, his de- 

27 Jefferson, Writings (Ford ed.), 1:68. At this writing (1821), he predicted 
that evil results would follow a continued rejection of the proposition. 

28 Gilbert Imlay, A topographical description of the western territory of North 
America (London, 1797), 223, 224. 


29 John Parrish, Remarks on the slavery of the black people (Philadelphia, 1806), 
41, 44. 
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portation out of the state. It is his arguments for deportation 
that chiefly concern us and these were grouped under three 
heads, political, physical, and moral. The two races can never 
live in harmony with equal political power; the one will en- 
tertain prejudices, the other will recollect its injuries. New 
provocations will cause a division into two parties and produce 
convulsions. Physically, it is the problem of one race opposed 
to another on account of differences in color, form, and beauty. 
The blacks have inferior ideals of morality and they rank be- 
neath the whites in reason, memory, and imagination. An op- 
position so decided will not admit of amalgamation, therefore, 
the only solution is to transfer the blacks to another country “° 
‘tin such slow degree as that the evil will wear off insensibly, 
and their place be, pari passu, filled up by free white labor 
ers.’’ 31 

To what extent the sentiment in favor of negro colonization 
prevailed in the South before 1800, it is impossible to say. It 
no doubt was not so widespread as that in favor of abolition, for 
many were willing to see the slaves liberated whether or not 
they were deported. Even the abolitionists constituted a minor- 
ity, —‘‘a minority which for weight and worth of character, 
preponderates against the greater number, who have not the 
courage to divest their families of a property, which, however, 
keeps their conscience unquiet.’’ ** In his observations concern- 
ing Maryland and Virginia in 1788 Brissot de Warville says, 
‘*They speak not of projects for freeing the negroes; they praise 
not the societies of London and America; they read not works 
of Clarkson — No, the indolent masters behold with uneasiness 
the efforts . . . to render freedom universal. The Vir- 
ginians are persuaded of the impossibility of cultivating tobacco 
without slavery; they fear that if the Blacks became free they 
would cause trouble; on rendering them free, they know not 
what rank to assign them in society; whether they shall estab- 
lish them in separate districts, or send them out of the country. 
These are the objections you will hear repeated everywhere 

30 Jefferson, Writings (Ford ed.), 3: 244-250; Thomas Jefferson, Writings (Wash- 
ington ed. — Washington, 1853-54), 8: 380, 381. 


31 Jefferson, Writings (Ford ed.), 1: 48, 49. 
82 Jefferson to Dr. Price of London, in 1785, ibid., 1: 377. 
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against freeing them.’’** The recommendations of the board 
of revisors, chief of whom was Thomas Jefferson, to import 
free laborers to supplant deported slave laborers; the project of 
Judge Tucker to produce a voluntary and spontaneous separa- 
tion of the two races; the plan of Craighead to transport the 
blaeks to the Old Northwest, and that of Fairfax to send them 
to Africa, all proved abortive. The significant thing about these 
seattered and separate projects for negro deportation is that 
each was a plan concomitant to emancipation and that on the 
whole the benefits to be derived therefrom were to accrue to the 
state itself. The advocates of deportation were men of great 
weight in the state and it is not surprising that in a later period 
their doctrine became the platform of a large following. 

Turning now to a consideration of negro deportation in the 
North during this early period, we find its supporters confined 
chiefly to New England and Pennsylvania.” 

What appears to be the first proposal for returning the blacks 
to Africa was formulated about 1714 by ‘‘A native of America,’’ 
probably a resident of New Jersey. It was expected that the 
deported negroes would act as missionaries in Africa. The 
plan is set forth as follows: 

‘*1. That Subscriptions be taken of all Masters that will set 
their Negroes free, and of the Number of Negroes so to be set 
free, that they may be sent to their own Country. 

‘*2. That Subscriptions be taken, what each Man (Negro, 
Master, or others) will give to defray the Charge of sending the 
Negroes home. 

‘*3. That such Negro as had rather serve their Masters, then 
[than] go home, may be kept still (it being their Free Act, and 
it not being safe to have them free in this Country) ’’.*° 

The noted Quaker who did so much for the colored race, An- 

83 Jean Pierre Brissot de Warville, New travels in the United States of America 
(London, 1794; Boston, 1797), 1: 237. 

84It should not be overlooked that some of the men discussed in connection with 


Jefferson’s scheme were northerners, and that their interest in negro deportation 
was aroused by his writings on the subject. 

35 Quoted by Mary 8. Locke, Anti-slavery in America from the introduction of 
African slaves to the prohibition of the slave trade, 1619-1808 (Radcliffe College 
monographs, no. 11 — Boston, 1901), 30. The proposal is printed in John Hepburn, 
The American defence of the Christian golden rule (n. p., 1714%), appendix. Hep- 
burn was probably a Britisher sojourning in New Jersey. 
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thony Benezet, advised in 1773 the colonization of the American 
negroes in ‘‘that large extent of country, from the west side of 
the Allegheny Mountains to the Mississippi, on a breadth of 
four or five hundred miles.’’** He was opposed to African 
colonization for ‘‘that would be to expose them, in a strange 
land, to greater difficulties than many of them labor under at 
present.’’ ** Another Pennsylvania Quaker who believed in the 
settlement of the negroes bevond the Alleghenies was Thomas 
Branagan, a converted slave trader. Branagan was a native of 
Dublin, Ireland, and at one time was a plantation overseer in 
Antigua. After his conviction of the infamy of slave trading he 
resided in Philadelphia where he wrote two poems, Avenia and 
The penitential tyrant, in which he sets forth anti-slavery views. 
In his Serious remonstrances, addressed to the citizens of the 
northern states and their representatives, he reprints with ap- 
proval Jefferson’s colonization views and supports them in a 
discussion of length. He found a number of reasons why the 
blacks should be removed: they displaced white labor, they 
checked immigration from Europe, they intermarried with the 
whites, they were a troublesome and rebellious element. More- 
over, it was impossible to incorporate them into the body politie, 
and as long as slavery existed the North would suffer from the 
ingress of poor southern blacks. The tax which supported this 
element of the population might as well be applied to the ex- 
pense of its deportation. Branagan thought his plan would be 
hailed with joy by the blacks and that they would gladly make 
the change; if they refused to go and it was compatible with 
law he would deport them forcibly. The only objection he could 
find to his project was that the loss of the negro population 
would reduce the representation of the South in congress." 

86 Job R. Tyson, A discourse before the Young Men’s Colonization Society of 
Pennsylvania, delivered October 24, 1834, in St. Paul’s church, Philadelphia (Phil- 
adelphia, 1834), 44; Roberts Vaux, Memoirs of the life of Anthony Benezet (Phil- 
adelphia, 1817), 29-31. 

87 Anthony Benezet, Short account of that part of Africa inhabited by the ne- 
groes_ . . . and the manner by which the slave trade is carried on (Philadelphia, 
1762 and 1763), 69. Roberts Vaux, author of Benezet’s memoirs, writing in 1817, 
favored the settlement of the negroes either in some territory of the United States 
where the climate was suitable to them or in Africa. Deportation was a feature 


of his scheme for gradual emancipation. Vaux, Memoirs of the life of Anthony 
Benezet, 58, note. 


38 Thomas Branagan, Serious remonstrances, addressed to the citizens of the 
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Branagan preferred to have the seat of the settlement in 
some distant island, a choice ‘‘recommended by many respecta- 
ble politicians,’’ but fearing that the removal would be accom- 
panied by cruel exposure and unjust treatment, he reeommend- 
ed the establishment of a state in the Louisiana territory up- 
wards of two thousand miles from the white population. Con- 
gress might ‘‘appropriate a proportionable part of the terri- 
tory . . . asa colony, or separate state, a particular quan- 
tum of that land to be given to each free colored person who 
would emigrate gratis; funds to be established in the several 
states for the accommodation of the’ negroes, who would think 
proper to emigrate to enable them to clear and cultivate the 
land, for their own sake, and as their own property forever; a 
governor, judges, and magistrates, to be appointed (as in New 
Orleans) by the President of the United States; of the most 
intelligent and virtuous of the African race, so that such white 
persons as wish to emigrate and associate with the blacks, mav 
likewise be under their control and governed by them.’’ 

In 1793 Noah Webster, a member of the Connecticut Society 
for the Promotion of Freedom, was asked to make the annual 
address for the society, but the great lexicographer found it 
impossible to handle the slavery question adequately without 
preparing a lengthy treatise on it. In this treatise he pointed 
out that the expense attached to colonization, the likelihood of 
the refusal of the negroes to go, and the impracticability of the 
project would probably defeat it, yet he thought it might be 
possible to assign the blacks some land in the United States and 
remove them to it gradually. Their removal would take away 
the causes for dissension and jealousy between whites and 
blacks and it might be possible to raise some funds to finance 
the exodus. He preferred however to raise the slaves to the 
condition of free tenants, a project which he admitted to be as 
visionary as deportation. It is interesting to observe that he 
northern states and their representatives (Philadelphia, 1805), xiii, 29. To remove 
the existing northern handicap, he suggested two extra votes for every five head of 
horned cattle. IJbid., 36, 37; see also 17, 18, 24, 41, 59, 64, 69, 73, 77, 79, 111. In 
1805 Branagan asked Jefferson to subscribe to Avenia, but political considerations 
deterred Jefferson from making any written expression. He asked Dr. George Logan 


of Philadelphia, a political friend, to explain how impossible it was for him to com- 
mit himself. Jefferson, Writings (Ford ed.), 8: 351, 352. 
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was familiar with Jefferson’s plan for emancipation with co!- 
onization.*° 

The origin of the deportation movement has been generally 
aseribed to Samuel D. Hopkins, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional church in Newport, Rhode Island. Born in Connecticut 
in 1721, he graduated at Yale and was a Newport pastor from 
1770 to 1803, the year of his death. His colleague in religious 
work, the pastor of the Second Congregational chureh, Ezra 
Stiles, also a native of Connecticut and a graduate of Yale, 
(later serving as its president for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury), was moreover Hopkins’ co-worker in the early sta 
of his plans for negro deportation. 


ges 

It was not so much the presence of a large number of negro 
slaves that turned the mind of Hopkins to this question as it 
was the impression made by scenes in the Newport slave-market, 
the centre of the trade for all New England. From 1804 to 
1808, Rhode Island slavers owned fifty-nine out of two hundred 
and two vessels which carried negroes to Charleston, South 
Carolina; and during this period out of 17,048 taken into that 
port by American vessels 6,238 came from Rhode Island, 3,488 
of them from Newport alone.*’ So extensive was this traffic 
and so lucrative in its returns that it was the mainstay of the 
town’s prosperity. It was considered lawful and just even by 
some of those who worshiped where Hopkins preached; indeed 
they were engaged in the traffic. Hopkins did not believe it 
was right to buy and sell human beings, but he hesitated te 
denounce from his pulpit the business ventures of his flock. 
Upon deliberation, however, he decided to deliver a sermon 
against the slave trade; this he did, and it was fairly well 
received.” 

But this Newport pastor held that no one should advocate 
manumission who would not help prepare the freedmen for the 
enjoyment of liberty in a civilized community, and in order to 
do this work intelligently in Newport Hopkins held a confer- 

39 Noah Webster, Effects of slavery on morals and industry (Hartford, Conn., 
1793), 35, 36. 

40 Edwards A. Park, Memoir of the life and character of Samuel Hopkins, D. D. 
(2 ed. — Boston, 1854), 115, 140. 


41 William Patten, Reminiscences of the late Reverend Samuel Hopkins, D. D. 
of Newport, R. I. (Warren, R. I., 1795, and Providence, 1843), 80-83. 
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ence with his colleague, Stiles, and on August 31, 1773, the two 
issued a joint circular letter outlining a plan, which they had dis- 
tributed among the churches of Massachusetts and Connecticut.” 

This joint letter was addressed ‘*To all who are desirous to 
promote the kingdom of Christ on earth in the salvation of sin- 
ners’’ and set forth that there were two negro communicants in 
the First Congregational church at Newport who were anxious 
**to quit all worldly prospects, and risk their lives in attempting 
to open a door for the propagation of Christianity among the 
poor, ignorant, perishing heathen brethren’’ in Africa. These 
men were Bristol Yamma and John Quamine, both of the Guinea 
coast. Quamine was sent to America so that he could attend 
school, but his prospective tutor sold him into slavery; later be 
bought his freedom. Yamma likewise had purchased his free- 
dom, but in 1773 was still fifty dollars in debt. It was proposed 
in the cireular letter that Yamma’s debt be lifted and that both 
negroes be put in school and taught the Bible, in order that they 
might be ordained and started on their gospel mission; and 
funds were solicited for this purpose. The letter close with 
the following appeal: ‘‘And itis humbly proposed to these who 
are convinced of the iniquity of the slave trade, and are sensi- 
ble of the great inhumanity and cruelty of enslaving so many 
thousands of our fellow-men every year, with all the dreadful 
and horrid attendants, and are ready to bear testimony against 
it in all proper ways, and do their utmost to put a stop to it, 
whether they have not a good opportunity of doing this, by 
cheerfully contributing according to their ability, to promote the 
mission proposed, and whether this is not the best compensation 
we are able to make the poor Africans, for the injuries they are 
constantly receiving by this unrighteous practice . . . and 
may it not be hoped that all who are heartily praying, Thy King- 
dom Come, will liberally contribute to forward this attempt to 
send the glorious gospel of the blessed God to the nations who 
now worship false gods, and dwell in the habitations of cruelty, 
and the land of the shadow of death; especially, since the king 
of Zion has promised that whosoever parts with anything in this 
world, for the Kingdom of God’s sake, shall receive manifold 


42 Printed in Park, Memoir of Samuel Hopkins, 131, 132. See also Ezra Stiles, 
Literary diary of Ezra Stiles (New York, 1901), 1: 363 ff. 
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more in this present time, and in the world to come life ever- 
lasting.’’ * 

The dominant consideration in this plea was religious, and 
since Hopkins was not strictly orthodox in his theological views 
some feared that it was an attempt to spread his peculiar doe- 
trine. Stiles, however, removed this suspicion with assurances 
that the prospective missionaries were to be taught only the 
plain and most important principles of religion.“* The advis- 
ability of having white missionaries accompany the colored ones 
was suggested, but Hopkins was of the opinion that none were 
available who were qualified for the work.*® The plan as an- 
nounced in the joint letter was approved by the presbytery of 
New York, by the associated ministers of several counties in 
Connecticut, by the ministers in Berkshire county, the North 
Association in Hartford county, and by the Society in Seotland 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge. Contributions were re- 
ceived from England, Seotland, and the New England states 
which totaled over five hundred dollars.*® Hopkins and Stiles 
formed a society in Newport to look after the education and 
maintenance of the two African missionaries.” The negroes 
were put under the instruction of Professor John Witherspoon,” 
of Yale, a Scotchman who had come over in 1763 to accept the 
presidency of that institution.” 

On April 10, 1776, Hopkins and Stiles issued a second cireular 
letter,”° in which they related the success their undertaking had 
met with so far, and asked for further aid. They reported 
Yamma and Quamine ready to enter upon their work as soon 
as an opportunity should come to send them, and as an addi- 

43 A negro minister, Quaque by name, had already been sent to Africa under the 
auspices of the Episcopalians. Phillis Wheatley, the negro poetess, wrote Hopkins 
in 1774 that he was not very successful. Samuel Hopkins, Works (Park ed. — 
Boston, 1854), 1: 137, 138. 

44 Stiles, Literary diary, 1: 365. 

45 Ibid., 1: 414; Park, Memoir of Samuel Hopkins, 136. 

46 Stiles, Literary diary, 1: 450, 489; 2: 283, 284; 3: 327. 

47 Park, Memoir of Samuel Hopkins, 138. Hopkins himself later contributed two 
hundred dollars. 

48 Ibid., 134. 

49 Isaac V. Brown, Biography of the Reverend Robert Finley of Basking Ridge, 
N. J. (Philadelphia, 1857), 2, 3. 

50 Printed in Park, Memoir of Samuel Hopkins, 134 ff. 
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tional item in the project they proposed to establish schools in 
Africa for the instruction of the natives. The revolutionary 
war in America frustrated their plans; not only did it make 
impossible the transportation of the missionaries, but it cut off 
contributions for their further education as well, and for the 
time being the scheme had to be dropped. Quamine took service 
on board a privateer and was killed in battle in 1779; Yamma 
worked as a laborer and died in North Carolina about 1794. 

Nevertheless, Hopkins did not slacken his zeal in the cause. 
The war was over in 1783; other individuals were willing to go 
as missionaries; and in the meantime other considerations were 
embraced in the project, all of which stimulated his activity and 
produced in 1793 a well defined scheme for Afriean coloniza- 
tion. Interest in negro deportation was manifested in England 
at this time by a number of philanthropic men, and the cause 
was strengthened in America by the support of William Thorn- 
ton. Hopkins was in correspondence with some of the English- 
men and came in direct contact with Thornton, facts which 
without doubt added zest to his zeal and confirmed his belief in 
the practicability of the movement.” 

The plan of Hopkins, which in its initial stage grew out of 
local conditions, embraced from time to time additional motives. 
To the projects, announced in 1773, for spreading Christianity 
and checking the slave trade, there was added, in 1776, a plan 
for the establishment of schools. In another connection, in this 
same year, he had expressed the opinion that all slaves in Amer- 
ica might be deported to Africa or ‘‘removed into those places 
in this land, where they may have profitable business and are 
wanted.’’** Since the English plan was announced in 1783, 
ten years before Hopkins matured his scheme, it was possible 
for him to have been materially influenced by the colonization- 
ists on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The chief promoter of the English plan was Henry Smeath- 

51 Denmark, Sweden, and France were interested in the African movement at 
this time; Hopkins knew of Denmark’s activity, and corresponded with Granville 
Sharp and Zachary Macaulay about the Sierra Leone settlement. By 1787, be new 
of Dr. Fothergill’s proposition. Hopkins, Works (Park ed.), 1: 139. 

52 Samuel Hopkins, A dialogue concerning the slavery of the Africans (Norwich, 


Conn., 1776), 54. This treatise is a zealous appeal for emancipation and is dedi- 
cated to the continental congress. 
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man, who was born in 1742, the son of a distiller and brandy 
merchant of Yorkshire. When Henry was quite young, his 
father died and the boy had to shift for himself as best he could. 
He worked at different times as an upholsterer and insurance 
broker, became a merchant, tutored, and finally took service 
with Doctor John Fothergill, a fellow of the Royal Society who 
was interested in making collections in African natural history. 
After spending four years in Africa, Smeathman started home 
but was captured by a vessel belonging to the American revolu- 
tionists and carried to the West Indies. Here he formed a plan 


‘*to return to Africa . . . with the sanguine hope of reliev 
ing a hitherto oppressed race of beings, and abolishing that, to 
him most detestable of all traffic — the slave trade.’’** He was 


an author, had an inventive and a philosophic cast of mind, and 
after his connection with Fothergill, was known as Doctor 
Smeathman. Doctor Fothergill believed that the establishment 
of a free settlement on the coast of Africa for honorable trade 
would be the most effective means of destroying the traffic in 
slaves for it would show European powers a source of com- 
meree much more worthy of their merchants than human flesh." 
This idea suggested * to Smeathman the scheme which he out- 
lined in a letter to Doctor Knowles of London in 1783, and three 
years later published under the title: ‘‘Plan of a settlement, to 
be made near Sierra Leone, and intended more particularly for 
the service and happy establishment of blacks and people of 
color, to be shipped as freemen, under the direction of the com- 
mitee for relieving the black poor, under the protection of the 
British government.’’** Granville Sharp, Doctor John Coakley 
Lettsom, a native of the West Indies resident in England, the 
Quakers and missionary societies in general all espoused the 
cause of the negro settlement and by their persistent efforts, 

53 Thomas J. Pettigrew, Memoirs of the life and writings of the late John Coak- 
ley Lettsom (London, 1817), 2: 253. 

54 Ibid., 2: 236, 237, 520. 

55 Ibid., 2: 499, 500; see also Brissot de Warville, New travels in the United 


States of America, 1: 138, 139. Fothergill died in 1782 and Smeathman naturally 
inherited his employer’s proposition. 


56 Carl B. Wadstrém, An essay on colonization particularly applied to the western 
coast of Africa (London, 1794), part 2, 3-6, appendix, 198, 210; Prince Hoare, 
Memoirs of Granville Sharp, esquire (London, 1820 and 1828), 2: ch. 1; Pettigrew, 
Memoirs of John Coakley Lettsom, 1: 132-136; 2: 237-242. 
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aided by the British government, were able to plant a permanent 
colony on the Guinea coast.*’ The promoters of this settlement 
hoped it would help destroy the slave-trade, build up a com- 
merce in the products of tropical Africa, spread Christianity 
among the natives, and relieve the British dominions of the free 
negro element. 

The promoter of negro deportation in America with whom 
Hopkins came in touch was William Thornton, a native of An- 
tigua,"* who was educate, as a physician, and: who lived for 
many years in Philadelphia and Washington. He was the au- 
thor of Cadmus, or the elements of unwritten language, the de- 
signer of the Philadelphia library and of the first United States 
capitol, a member of the American Philosophical Society,’ and 
one of the board of commissioners of the District of Columbia; 
upon the discontinuance of the latter body he was appointed by 
Jefferson head of the patent office, a position he held till his 
death in 1827. He claimed to have saved the books and papers 
of the patent office from destruction, when the British burned 
the capitol building,® by previously removing them to his coun- 
try place. 

Doctor Thornton was thoroughly convineed that slavery 
should be abolished, and determined to free the seventy or 
eighty slaves on his own plantation in Tortola. His parents ob- 
jected to this emancipation, fearing the effect that the presence 
of the liberated negroes would have on the remaining slaves of 
the family estate, and they recommended that the blacks, if 
freed, be deported. Thornton proposed to buy land and settle 
them in Africa, and make the settlement a seat of commerce, 
arts, and manufacture. He would inaugurate a government and 
establish schools and churches. Slaves brought down to ships 
in the neighborhood of this colony would be bought, induced to 

57 The charter of the Sierra Leone company is in the Statutes at large, 31, George 
III, ce. 55. The writer thinks there is not sufficient evidence to warrant the state- 
ment of McPherson that ‘‘the colony founded at Sierra Leone by English philan- 
thropists drew in part its inspiration from Hopkins’ idea.’’ John H. T. McPherson, 
History of Liberia (Johns Hopkins University, Studies in historical and political 
science, ninth series, 10 — Baltimore, 1891), 493. 

58 Brissot de Warville, New travels in the United States, 1: 38. 

59 Thwaites, Early western travels, 12: 122. See also Gaillard Hunt, ‘‘ William 


Thornton and John Fitch’’ in the Nation, May 21, 1914. 
60 Thornton manuscripts, Library of Congress. 
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take an assignment of land in the settlement and to repay their 
purchase money, which would then be used to liberate other cap- 
tured blacks. By this means, he would stamp out the slave trade 
and light the torch of civilization in Africa. Thornton thought 
the project the ‘‘most important which certainly ever engaged 
the attention of one man.’’™ He planned to accompany his 
slaves, stock their farms from his own plantation, and sacrifice 
eight or ten thousand pounds on his medical practice if it was 
necessary to carry out this venture. 

He was no less eager to help American negroes go to Africa. 
Due to his energies, societies of blacks had been formed in New- 
port and Boston, and had been addressed by a Mr. Rooch, a 
Friend who had recently come from England and Franee, and 
by Thornton himself on the subject of Sierra Leone. Two thou- 
sand were willing to go from Rhode Island alone,”? when Thorn- 
ton told them they would be formed into an independent na- 
tion — he hated the word colony. Thornton wrote a disserta- 
tion for publication showing the method by which the blacks 
might be ‘‘rendered useful members of society, a commercial 
nation, and a happy people’’ * —a dissertation which was ex- 
amined and approved by Samuel Adams, with whom Thornton 
was intimate. 

From 1786 to 1790, Thornton was continually working at this 
project. He wrote to Doctor Lettsom, Granville Sharp, Sir 
Joseph Banks, president of the Royal Society of London,” and 
to the society of Les Amis des Noirs in France,” offering his 
services and fortune and asking for information about Sierra 
Leone; at the same time he labored in conjunction with Hopkins 

61 Pettigrew, Memoirs of John Coakley Lettsom, 2: 497-504. 

62 He does not state the number offering to go from Massachusetts. A petition 
from some slaves was received by the Massachusetts general court in June, 1774, 
praying for freedom and the assignment of some unimproved land in the province 


where each of them might ‘‘there quietly set down under his own fig tree [and en- 
joy] the fruits of his labor.’’ Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, fifth 
series, 3: 435. 

63 Pettigrew, Memoirs of John Coakley Lettsom, 2: 516-518. 

64 American Colonization Society, Twelfth annual report (Washington, 1829), 48. 

65 Pettigrew, Memoirs of John Coakley Lettsom, 2: 538. The Philanthropic So- 
ciety of the Friends of the Blacks was formed in 1788 to help America and Britain 
stop the slave trade and liberate the blacks. Lafayette and Brissot de Warville were 
members. Jefferson was invited to join the society but declined. William F. Poole, 
Anti-slavery opinions before 1800 (Cincinnati, 1873), 32. 
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66 


in America.” He believed that the negro could be returned to 
his own country and be taught the cultivation of coffee, sugar, 
and cotton, and the methods of manufacture. The spirit of his 
zeal and philanthropy is well indicated by the following letter to 
Doctor Lettsom sent from Boston May 20, 1787: 

‘*T know of no other person who will make the same sacrifice 
of family, friends, fortune, and an expensive education, with the 
most precious years in the prime of life, to live with the rejected 
and despised part of mankind, and in an unhealthy climate. 
When done, where are my dependencies at my return? My 
lands in the West Indies, when I have taken off the Blacks that 
fall to my share, which are more than seventy in number, I mean 
to give to my mother, and the Blacks their liberty. My estate 
in England, to which I became heir, I have given some years the 
rents of to my aged grandmother, and aunts, during their lives, 
for their kind and affectionate care of my brother and myself, 
during our infaney. They were like mothers, and I would treat 
them as such. 

‘‘Where now is the tie that will prevent me from attempting 
to execute this grand affair? What have I to do but to live use- 
fully, and to die happily? If you ean find anyone who is more 
ealeulated to execute it, I will submit to your proposals; but if 
you cannot, I claim attention; and with the men I can raise here, 
am willing to attempt what I know many would startle at. My 
profession and knowledge of many of the arts and sciences will 
not meet with a more likely opportunity of proving their utility 
to the world. I have lately written France on this subject, and 
mean soon to open my plans to the friends of America and Eng- 
land, ete. Liberal subscriptions have been offered me but I refus- 
ed them, until I should be empowered to act, by Your Committee 
on African Affairs. Please to send a letter to the Rev. Samuel 
Hopkins, Newport, Rhode Island, giving, as a body, my charac- 
ter, as I wish them to be fully assured that I am not unworthy 
of their confidence.’’ ” 

66 Park, Memoir of Samuel Hopkins, 139. 

67 Pettigrew, Memoirs of John Coakley Lettsom, 2: 519, 520. Thornton was in 
Newport in March, 1787, and called on Hopkins, who gave him a letter to carry to 
Moses Brown of Providence, in which he said he thought him an honest man but 


‘<too flighty and unsteady’’ to lead a settlement of American blacks to Africa. 
Hopkins, Works (Park ed.), 1: 139. 
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Thornton communicated his plan to the Massachusetts gen- 
eral court, ‘‘whose members did not relish it’’ * although on ap- 
plication for aid from the negroes themselves, the assembly 
promised vessels, instruments, and provisions as soon as a suit- 
able location for a settlement could be found.*® The blacks were 
willing to go and Thornton was willing to take them but suf- 
ficient funds, a place for settlement, and authority to make it he 
had not. America would wait; England would not recommend, 
for ‘*Thornton,’’ said Lettsom, ‘‘the excellent Thornton, ; 
is too good a man to be sacrificed to an uncertain experi- 
ment,’’ * and he had to wait until the organization of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society in 1817 to serve the cause of negro de- 
portation in an official way. 

The next formal statement of Hopkins’s ideas on negro de- 
portation was made in 1793; it contained all the features of the 
plans of his contemporaries and was circulated all over New 
England.” He hoped to benefit both Africa and America as 
well as civilization in general by the colonization of the Ameri- 
can negroes beyond the Atlantic. Africa would receive the gos- 
pel and the blessings of Christianity ; it would become the home 
of schools and churches. To this end, the prospective emigrants, 
guided by the wise hands of the superior whites, were to be in- 
structed in the Bible and in the arts and sciences. Americ: 
would be benefited because its negro population would be grad- 
ually drawn away, first the existing free blacks, and later the 
emancipated slaves. In this way slavery would be abolished in 
America and the negro would be given an opportunity to de- 
velop mind and muscle in a free and happy land. The world at 
large, and especially the United States, would reap large com- 
mercial returns. When the trade heretofore carried on with the 
West Indies dwindled away because of the use of slave labor 
there, Africa, rich in natural resources and intelligently eulti- 

68 Brissot de Warville, New travels in the United States of America, 1: 139. 


69 At one time the Rhode Island blacks sent an agent to Africa to search for a 
suitable place, but he betrayed his mission. American Colonization Society, Third 
annual report, 25. 

70 Pettigrew, Memoirs of John Coakley Lettsom, 1: 135. 

71 Hopkins, Discourse upon the slave trade and the slavery of the Africans; 
Park, Memoir of Samuel Hopkins, 145-147. This discourse was delivered in Provi- 
dence, May 17, 1793, before the Proficence Society for Abolishing the Slave Trade, 
and was later put in pamphlet form. 
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vated by free blacks, would furnish the commodities to take its 
place. The establishment of an independent nation of free ne- 
groes on the shores of Africa would render a district immune 
from the slave trade and the conversion of African natives 
would further diminish this iniquitous traffic in human beings. 
These undertakings were so praiseworthy and so conducive to 
the public good that congress would make grants to help bear 
the expense. The general court of Massachusetts had already 
promised aid and in ease congress refused to make appropria- 
tions the other states might be induced to join with Massachu- 
setts; if not, a society must be organized to solicit funds from 
the general public. Since there were many blacks already 
anxious to go, the first step in the execution of the project would 
be to secure a place for the settlement, then gather the negroes 
together, organize them into a civil society, equip them with im- 
plements of husbandry, cooking utensils, and such things, and 
under competent leadership transport them to Africa. 

Hopkins was never able to send out any emigrants to Africa, 
although he was advised by Granville Sharp that Sierra Leone 
would receive twelve American families of good habits and dis- 
cipline. In 1828, however, after Liberia had been founded by 
the American Colonization Society as a direct result of Hop- 
kins’s efforts, a Newport congregation of colored people sailed 
for the African settlement of American negroes. It consisted 
of thirty-two persons among whom was Salmar Nubia and New- 
port Gardiner, aged seventy and eighty respectively, spiritual 
followers of Hopkins who had for a long time cherished the 
hope of going.” 

As a result of an intimate friendship * between Hopkins and 
the father of Samuel J. Mills, the young Mills learned of the 
plans for the salvation of Africa and during a life intensely de- 
voted to missionary work, he became identified in an important 
way with the formation of the American Colonization Society. 
In a second and more far-reaching way, therefore, the spirit of 
Hopkins influenced later efforts to colonize the American ne- 
groes in Africa. 

The death of Hopkins in 1803 marks the close of a period of 


72 Park, Memoir of Samuel Hopkins, 155, 156. 
73 Thomas C. Richards, Samuel J. Mills, missionary, pathfinder, pioneer, and pro- 
moter (Boston, 1906), 195, 196. 
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individual effort in negro deportation.* The men identified 
with the movement were of a high order and had for their pur- 
pose the emancipation of a race and the civilization of a con- 
tinent.”” ‘‘For the Blacks of Africa would gradually civilize 
(themselves) by the assistance of those from America; and the 
Whites, whom they ought to execrate, would never mingle with 
them. By this civilization, Europe would open a vast market to 
her manufactures and obtain, at a cheap rate, and without the 
effusion of blood, those productions which cost her at the islands 
so much money and so many crimes.”’ If all this had been true, 
patriotic whites and blacks should have cried with the author of 
the quotation, ‘‘God grant that this idea may soon be real- 
ized,’’ *® 

In concluding this study several observations should be made. 
First, at this early time anti-slavery men were known as aboli- 
tionists. Their organizations were ‘‘abolition’’ societies. <A 
general convention met as early as 1794. Moreover, the aboli- 
tionists were favorable to colonization and constituted some of 
its strongest advocates. Hopkins belonged to the Connecticut 


74 Walter L. Fleming, ‘‘ Historic attempts to deport the negro,’’ in Journal of 
American history, 4: no. 2, 198, says that colonization of free negroes was first pub- 
licly mentioned in 1770 by Samuel Hopkins. Park, in Hopkins’ Works, 1: 164, says 
that Hopkins was the first man in the world who is known to have originated a 
scheme for African colonization. In my judgment neither statement can be sub 
stantiated. 

75On page 48 of the Proceedings of a colored national convention which met in 
Rochester, New York, in 1853, the statement is made that a certain Lieutenant 
Stout of the United States navy, wrote to President Adams from the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1798 urging the colonization of the American negro in South Africa as a 
counter movement to British settlement there. He is said to have argued that the 
exodus of American slaves would divert the flow of British immigrants from Africa 
to the United States, and in this way the United States could rival Great Britain 
in population. Attempts have been made to corroborate the statement of the negro 
convention by searching the records of the department of state at Washington, 
where Stout’s letter was reported to be, and the Adams papers in the Massachu 
setts Historical Society as well; both were failures. All that could be learned about 
Stout was gathered from the records of the department of the navy. He was a 
lieutenant in the United States navy from July 3, 1798, to July 6, 1801, and was 
on the gunship Herald, a vessel which did service along the New York coast and the 
West Indies. Stout, therefore, could not have been at the Cape of Good Hope at 
the time the letter was said to have been written, and since no such communication 
was found in the Adams papers, further efforts to locate the letter have been re- 
garded as useless. But even should the letter have been written, the facts set 
forth in this paper show that Stout was not the author of negro colonization. 

76 Brissot de Warville, New travels in the United States of America, 1: 264. 
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Abolition Society. Benezet was in favor of sending the negroes 
to the West. This relationship between abolitionists and col- 
onizationists is interesting in view of their heated controversy 
during a later period. Again, the colonization sentiment was 
manifested in the South. Citizens of Virginia especially advo- 
cated colonization, and in 1800, 1804, and 1816, the Virginia as- 
sembly passed resolutions with a view to the deportation of the 
negro. Furthermore, at this time the North and the South seem 
to have been united in their opinion as to what was the best 
means of solving the negro question. It should also be empha- 
sized that deportation was treated as a factor in the abolition of 
slavery. The movement was for emancipation with coloniza- 
tion; it was never advocated as a means of removing only the 
free negroes. Finally, these early precursors in the field of 
negro deportation prepared the way for the formation of the 
American Colonization Society in 1816 and 1817, Fairfax and 
Thornton being present at its organization. Both signed the 
constitution and Thornton became a member of the board of 
managers. 
H. N. SHerwoop 

Stare NormMat ScHoou 

La Crossr, Wisconsin 
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PIONEER ANTI-SLAVERY PRESS 


While the history of the anti-slavery movement after 1830 is 
well known to every student of American history, the movement 
during the three decades preceding that date is much less fa 
miliar and deserves critical investigation. This period has been 
characterized frequently by anti-slavery writers as the ‘‘neg- 
lected interval’’ or the ‘‘period of stagnation,’’ but it may be 
regarded more properly‘as a transition epoch, when the seat- 
tered forces were being organized and when issues were being 
defined and plans of operttion adopted. 

The center of this activity lay in the border states, particu 
larly the great Appalachian plateau, where the system of slavery 
was poorly adapted to the economic, social, political, and re- 
ligious life of the people. As slavery was a real problem with 
them, it is not surprising to see them putting forth special ef 
forts to rid themselves of it. In this work, naturally, the way 
was led by the Quakers, whose antagonism to slavery is pro 
verbial, ably assisted by the Presbyterians, the Methodists, and 
the Baptists. The minutes of the American convention of aboli- 
tion societies during the years immediately preceding the in 
auguration of the modern abolition movement by Garrison and 
his followers show in the border states an unusually large num- 
ber of anti-slavery societies, which at times greatly exceeded in 
membership those in the free states. This is especially pro 
nounced in 1827 when 106 of the 130 societies and 5,125 of the 
6,625 members were located in that section.’ Western North 


1 Genius of Universal Emancipation, October 13, 1827. The figures for the en 
tire country are as follows: 
FREE STATES SocrETIES MEMBEKS 
Massachusetts 
Se ee ep erccekeuke 300 
Rhode Island 
PEE vircvvaw wes dvet.ceenote ee ere aiken 900 
DEE stideckveedediwbu die rewaneen > Devos ade een ane eines van eke 300 
TOTAL 24 1500 
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Carolina and eastern Tennessee were generally regarded as bet- 
ter fields for anti-slavery labor than either Ohio or New Eng- 
land. John Rankin, a native of Tennessee and for many years 
one of the leading abolitionists in the country, declared that in 
his boyhood ‘‘a majority of the people of East Tennessee were 
abolitionists’’* and that ‘‘it was safer to make an anti-slavery 
speech in the South than it became during the thirties to make 
the same speech in the North.’’ * 

The one important feature of anti-slavery work with which 
this study is concerned is the establishment and the develop- 
ment of the anti-slavery press, which had its origin in this re- 
gion during this period. One of the greatest difficulties before 
the anti-slavery workers in these early years was the small num- 
ber of periodicals through which they could place before the 
people their arguments against the system of slavery, since the 
columns of the regular newspapers were, as a rule, closed to 
their discussions. The press has always been, as it is today, a 
powerful agency in determining the final result of any great 
movement. Horace Greeley wisely stated, ‘‘A History which 
takes no account of what was said by the press in memorable 
emergencies befits an earlier age than this.’”’ And Napoleon 
Bonaparte is credited with saying, ‘‘Four hostile newspapers 
are more to be dreaded than one hundred thousand bayonets.’’ 
The steady and persistent opposition of the slave interests of 
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See also the American convention for 1823, Minutes (Philadelphia, 1823), 18; 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, 5: 364, 414; Stephen B. Weeks, Southern Quakers 
and slavery (Baltimore, 1896), 240-241, and ‘‘ Anti-slavery sentiment in the South,’’ 
in Southern History Association, Publications (Washington, 1898), vol. 2. 

2 Henry Wilson, History of the rise and fall of the slave power in America (Bos- 
ton, 1874-1877), 1:178. 

8 Address delivered by J. C. Leggett at Ripley, Ohio, May 5, 1892, on the occa- 
sion of the dedication of a large bust to the memory of John Rankin (pamphlet, 
a. @.). 
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the South to anti-slavery publications indicated their apprecia- 
tion of the dangers of such propaganda. 

The editor of the first periodical established primarily for the 
diseussion of slavery was Charles Osborn. Born in North 
Carolina of Quaker parentage on the twenty-first of August, 
1775, he removed at the age of nineteen with his parents to East, 
Tennessee, where he entered the ministry about ten years later. 
On his frequent ministerial visits among the numerous Quaker 
settlements in that region,* he assisted in every way possible in 
the organization and the activities of the anti-slavery societies. 
His time during the three years from 1814 to 1816 was devoted 
almost exclusively to this work. In 1815 he was one of the eight 
charter members of the Manumission Society of Tennessee, an 
organization that developed rapidly in numbers and influence. 
As a result of his aversion to the institution of slavery, he re- 
moved, in the latter part of 1816, to Mount Pleasant in south- 
eastern Ohio, where he became the minister of a Quaker congre- 
gation.” Soon after his arrival, he issued the prospectus of a 
paper that he proposed to establish under the name of the 
Philanthropist, the first number of which appeared August 29, 
1817. This undertaking not prospering as he had hoped, he 
sold the paper in October of the following vear to Elisha Bates ° 
and a few months later removed to Indiana, where he spent the 
remainder of his long and eventful life.’ 

The Philanthropist was a weekly newspaper of religious tone 
intended, as was set forth clearly and forcefully in the prospee- 
tus, to aid in the campaign then being waged by the reformers 
against three great national evils: war, slavery, and intemper- 
ance. In its pages the subject of slavery was discussed nearly 

4 Weeks, Southern Quakers and siavery, 400, map. 


5 Charles Osborn, Journal of that faithful servant of Christ, Charles Osborn (Cin- 
cinnati, 1854), 1-147; George W. Julian, ‘‘The genesis of modern abolitionism,’’ in 
the International review, 12: 533-555; Weeks, Southern Quakers and slavery, 235 
238; and ‘‘ Anti-slavery sentiment in the South,’’ in Southern History Association, 
Publications, 2: 106; William Birney, James G. Birney and his times; the genesis 
of the republican party with some account of abolition movements in the South be 
fore 1828 (New York, 1890), 76, 390. 

6 Osborn, Journal, 155-164; Levi Coffin, Reminiscences of Levi Coffin, the reputed 
president of the underground railroad (Cincinnati, 1880), 266; Thomas Earle, Life 
of Benjamin Lundy (Philadelphia, 1847), 16-17; Julian, ‘‘The genesis of modern 
abolitionism,’’ in the International review, 12: 534. 

7 Osborn, Journal, 164. 
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ninety times, or on an average about twice in each number. 
Benjamin Lundy, then residing at Saint Clairsville, Ohio, was 
from the first an agent and a regular correspondent of the paper 
and during the last few months of its existence was an associate 
editor.® 

The Philanthropist is regarded by many not only as the first 
anti-slavery paper published in the United States but as the 
‘*first journal in America to advocate immediate, unconditional 
emancipation.’’ While Osborn is said to have been from his 
earliest years a ‘‘thoroughgoing abolitionist,’’* there is nothing 
in the Philanthropist to confirm or disprove this contention, al- 
though in one issue it is distinctly stated that emancipation must 
be gradual.’® In his first number the editor declares hopefully 
that the time ‘‘is fast approaching when the United States shall 
no longer be stained with this foul polution of slavery.’’** The 
fact has been well established that Charles Osborn advocated 
immediate, uncompensated emancipation as early as 1816, yet 
an examination of the Philanthropist indicates that he did not 
use this paper to any considerable extent as a medium through 
which to express such sentiments. In fact, the strongest words 
against slavery are found in the selections from other papers 
and in communications from Saint Clairsville, in all probability 
from the pen of Lundy. That the paper exhibited a moderate 
anti-slavery spirit may be attributed in part to Osborn’s being 
so much oceupied with his ministerial duties that he was forced 
to depend for most of the articles, including even many of the 
editorials, upon his co-workers, men as a rule more tolerant than 
he. 

He had little faith in the colonization movement started in 

8 Practically a complete file of the Philanthropist is in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity library. 

® Julian, ‘‘The genesis of modern abolitionism,’’ in the International review, 
12: 533-555, and ‘‘The truth of anti-slavery history,’’ ibid., 13: 437-454; Weeks, 
Southern Quakers and slavery, 235-236; Coffin, Reminiscences, introduction, xi-xv. 
See also Oliver Johnson, ‘‘Charles Osborn’s place in anti-slavery history,’’ in the 
International review, 13: 191-206, for the other side. 

10 Philanthropist, 1: no. 13. 

11 Tbhid., no. 1. 

12 Birney, James G. Birney and his times, 390; Weeks, Southern Quakers and slav- 
ery, 236; Alice D. Adams, The neglected period of anti-slavery in America, 1808- 


1831 (Boston, 1908), 60; Osborn, Journal, 1-147; Julian, ‘‘The genesis of modern 
abolitionism,’’ in the International review, 12: 543. 
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1816 and emphatically opposed it in the Philanthropist, notwith- 
standing the fact that the projectors of the scheme were men of 
high character. In the sixth number he makes the following 
comment upon the colonization society: ‘‘The editor has great 
doubts of the justice of the plans proposed. It appears to him 
calculated to rivet closer the chains that already gall the sons of 
Africa and to insure to the miserable objects of American eruel- 
ty a perpetuity of bondage.’’ ** 

During a large portion of his life, Osborn carefully abstained 
from using the productions of slave labor and forcefully advo- 
cated the practice in the Philanthropist ** and wherever else the 
occasion permitted. His views on the subject are clearly set 
forth in the following quotation: ‘‘A merchant that loads his 
vessel in the West Indies with the proceeds of slavery does 
nearly as much at helping forward the slave trade as he that 
loads his vessel in Africa with slaves. They are both twisting 
the rope at different ends. — It is paradoxical that a man will 
refuse to buy a stolen sheep, or eat a piece of one that is stolen 
and should not have the same scruples respecting a stolen 
man.’’** Since articles on this subject were quoted by him from 
other papers, the statement frequently made that he was the 
first to advocate this practice can not be regarded as sound; yet, 
if not the originator, he must be recognized as one of the pio- 
neers in the movement. 

Since the Philanthropist discussed other subjects, it can not 
justly be regarded as an anti-slavery periodical of the extreme 
type that was later developed. Many newspapers in various 
parts of the country occasionally published articles in which 
slavery was condemned as an evil and plans of emancipation 
were proposed, yet they were not established with that object in 
view. The Philanthropist might properly be assigned a position 
midway between these and the anti-slavery papers of a later 
date. 

Although not all that has been claimed for it can be granted 
to the Philanthropist, it did, nevertheless, perform a most valu- 
able service. It not only demonstrated the usefulness of anti- 
slavery papers in forming and organizing public sentiment, but, 


18 Philanthropist, 1: no. 6. 
14 Ibid., 1: nos. 10, 17, 24. 
15 Tbid., 1: p. 176. 
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as we shall see, proved to be the germ out of which was devel- 
oped Lundy’s Genius of Universal Emancipation. 

The second anti-slavery paper established in point of time 
and the first devoted wholly to anti-slavery is notable as being 
produced in a slave state and in connection with one of the early 
organizations looking toward the betterment of the slave, the 
Manumission Society of Tennessee, founded in 1814. Among 
the charter members of this society were Charles Osborn and 
John Rankin, men destined to occupy a position of national im- 
portance in the anti-slavery movement.’® So rapid was the 
growth of the society that by the latter part of 1816 there were 
twenty branches and a membership of nearly five hundred.” 
Osborn and Rankin removed to Ohio and Kentucky, respective- 
ly, and the leadership in this work passed into the hands of 
other able and worthy men, among whom the most notable was 
Elihu Embree." 

Elihu Embree, born November 11, 1782, was the son of a 
Quaker minister, who moved from Pennsylvania to Washington 
county in East Tennessee about 1790. During his early life, 
Elihu was associated in the iron manufacturing business with 
his brother, Elijah, who possessed ‘‘uncommon intelligence, a 
great love of enterprise and commanding executive ability.”’ 
Klijah married the granddaughter of the famous Governor John 
Sevier of Tennessee and at the time of his death in 1846 was 
the owner of seventy thousand acres of mineral land valued at 
nearly one million dollars. Elihu, being somewhat visionary 
and impractical in his plans, was a poor business manager. 
During his early life he owned slaves, having purchased several 
and having come into possession of a number of others through 
his wife. About 1812, however, he freed all of them at a consid- 
erable financial sacrifice; soon afterward he became an ardent 

16 Birney, James G. Birney and his times, 76; Adams, The neglected period of 
anti-slavery in America, 131; Elijah E. Hoss, Elihu Embree, abolitionist (Vander- 
bilt Southern History Society, Publications, no. 2— Nashville, 1897), 11; Oliver P. 
Temple, Kast Tennessee and the civil war (Cincinnati, 1899), 87. 

17 Niles’ Weekly Register (Washington, 1817), 14: 321. 

18 Hoss, Elihu Embree, abolitionist, 11. As stated above, Osborn moved to Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, where he published the Philanthropist. After residing four years in 
Kentucky, Rankin moved to Ripley, Ohio, where he spent the remainder of his long 


life. In 1825 he published his Letters on American slavery, which went through 
many editions, being one of the most important of the abolition pamphlets. 
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anti-slavery worker, and remained so until his death."* In 1819, 
\ after securing the approval and codperation of the Manumission 
Society of Tennessee, of which he was an active member, he be 
gan the publication of a weekly anti-slavery paper at Jones 
borough (Jonesboro) in East Tennessee under the name of the 
Manumission Intelligencer, the first number of which appeared 
in March.” 

Very little is known concerning this paper. It is mentioned 
by few historians and then only briefly and vaguely. So 
far as we are able to learn, no library contains even a partial 
file of the fifty or more numbers that were issued. Some eight 
or ten copies, however, are in the possession of various individ- 
uals of Washington county, Tennessee.” 

In April, 1820, the weekly issue was replaced by an octavo 
monthly and the name of the paper was changed to the Emanci 
pator, though the publication continued under the same editor 
ship. No explanation has been found for these changes. Un 
fortunately, the Emancipator had an existence of only eight 
months because of the untimely death of the editor, December 
12, 1820. A full file of this remarkable journal, comprising 
some one hundred and twelve pages, has been preserved and is 
now the property of Elihu Embree Hoss of Nashville, Tennes 
see, bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church, South. The ob 


19 Hoss, Elihu Embree, abolitionist, 6, 7; Temple, East Tennessee and the civil 
war, 91, 93; A. D. Smith, History of East Tennessee (Chattanooga, 1893), 159. 

20 Moses White, ‘‘ East Tennessee journalism,’’ from a elipping from the Nash 
ville American; the date is not given. Jonesboro is located in the mountains of East 
Tennessee and is the oldest town in the state. It is a very strong Quaker commun 
ity. See Weeks, Southern Quakers and slavery, 400, map. 

21 Temple in his East Tennessee and the civil war, 91, says that eight or nine 
copies are owned by various people in Washington county. The writer has corre 
sponded with some of these people. Colonel Moses White of Knoxville, lately de 
ceased, who for many years was regarded as one of the best authorities on Tennes 
see history in the country, delivered an elaborate address at Knoxville in 1878, on 
‘*East Tennessee journalism,’’ which was published in the Nashville American 
The exact date is not given in the clipping from which the above information was 
secured. He had in his possession at least one copy of the Manwmission Intelli 
gencer and had seen other copies, so that he could speak intelligently on the sub 
ject. The data here given is drawn largely from this source. 


22 Weeks, ‘‘ Anti-slavery sentiment in the South,’’ in Southern History Associa- 
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tion, Publications, 2: 1031; Hoss, Elihu Embree, abolitionist, 
East Tennessee, 159. 
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jects of the paper as set forth in an address to the general pub- 
lic in the first number are as follows: 

‘‘This paper is especially designed by the editor to advocate 
the abolition of slavery, and to be a repository of tracts on that 
interesting and important subject. It will contain all the neces- 
sary information that the editor can obtain of the progress of 
the abolition of slavery of the descendants of Africa, together 
with a concise history of their introduction into slavery, collect- 
ed from the best authorities. 

‘*The constitutions and proceedings of the several benevolent 
societies in the United States and elsewhere who have had this 
grand object in view will be carefully selected and published in 
The Emancipator. 

‘‘A correspondence between those societies, and between in- 
dividuals in different parts of the nation on the subject of eman- 
cipation, will be kept up through the medium of this paper by 
inserting in its pages all interesting communications, letters and 
so forth, that may come to the Knowledge of the editor. 

‘The speeches of those who have been and are eminently ad- 
vocating this glorious cause, either in the Congress of the United 
States, the state legislatures, or in the parliaments and courts 
of the nations, will be strictly attended to. 

‘*Biographical sketches of the lives of those who have been 
eminent in this cause will also occasionally find a place in this 
work. 

‘*A portion of this paper is intended to be devoted to a his- 
tory of the abolition of the African Slave Trade, in every part 
of the world, from its first dawn, down to the present time. . 

‘*The Manumission Society of Tennessee in particular, it is 
expected, will afford many tracts on the subject of slavery, which 
the editor assures them he will feel inclined to respect; and 
where his judgment should not otherwise dictate, will give them 
an early and gratuitous insertion. They will find The Emanci- 
pator a true chronicle of the proceedings of that benevolent so- 
ciety, as far as the editor is enabled. . 

‘‘Those who have had, or may have law suits on hand for the 
freedom of such as are unlawfully held in bondage, are desired 
to forward the true history of the facts, their progress, final 
decision, &, with the places of residence and the names of plain- 
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tiffs and defendants, with every interesting particular, and they 
shall find in The Emancipator a true repository. 

‘* Although the editor is as far from being a man of leisure as 
any in his acquaintance, and not the owner of the office where 
the paper will be printed, and therefore shall have to hire the 
printing of it; and although he has spent several thousand dol- 
lars already in some small degree abolishing and in endeavoring 
to facilitate the general abolition of slavery, — yet he feels not 
satisfied without continuing to throw in his mite, hoping that if 
the weight of it should not at present be felt that when the scale 
comes nearly to a preponderancy, it will be more sensibly 
perceived and in some small degree hasten an even balance of 
equal rights to the now neglected sons of Africa. 

‘¢ And since it will be at considerable trouble and expense that 
the work will be published, agreeably to the editor’s intention, it 
is hoped that none who have any love for African liberty will 
think hard of paying $1. annually to the support of the onby 
paper of this kind in the United States.’’ ** ; 

In this paper, slavery and slaveholders, upon one oceasion 
characterized as ‘‘monsters in human flesh,’’ were condemned 
in the strongest terms; and the evils of the system were foree-, 
fully pointed out. In a memorial to the Tennessee legislature 
in 1820, which was printed in the Emancipator, Embree said > 
‘‘Your memorialist conceives that it would be offering an in- 
dignity to the understanding of your honorable body, to offer 
to prove that the laws which first sanctioned slavery were passed 
in a dark and barbarous age: and that were they yet to be 
passed, there is not a civilized legislature now upon the earth 
that would do it; but would humbly ask, Are these the only laws 
which the representative of a free and enlightened republic can 
not modify or repeal? Or are they to stand as lasting monu- 
ments of depravity ?’’ ** 

When he was confronted with the practical difficulties of eman- 
cipation, Embree coolly replied that ‘‘as slavery is a moral evil, 
it ought to be removed as speedily as possible, and trust the con- 

23 Emancipator, April 4, 1820. Quoted by Hoss, Elihu Embree, abolitionist, 7-10. 
The information concerning the Emancipator is drawn largely from this article, 


which quotes extensively from the periodical named. 
24 Hoss, Elihu Embree, abolitionist, 15. 
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sequences of such duty in the hands of unerring Providence.’’ *° 
In a reply to the suggestion that abolition would lead to mis- 
cegenation he said that he would have less fear of a mixture in 
consequence of freedom than in continued bondage, and attempt- 
ed to prove this assertion by a comparison of the conditions in 
the free and in the slave states. In respect to the dreaded equal- 
ity of the blacks with the whites he declared that he had never 
been able to discover ‘‘that the Author of Nature intended that 
one complexion of the human skin should stand higher in the 
seale of being than another.’’** He denounced the states North 
and South that had passed laws prohibiting the incoming of free 
negroes into their bounds. And, as one would naturally expect, 
he opposed the Missouri compromise with all his might. ‘‘ Not 
another foot of slave territory’’ was his war ery.” 

The Emancipator, though a pronounced abolition paper, was 
well received by the public. At the time of Embree’s death it 
could boast of a paying list of 2,000 subscribers, which was in 
all probability as large as that of any newspaper in either Ten- 
nessee or Kentucky.** In speaking of the change of opinion on 
the subject of slavery and of the unexpected success of his pa- 
per, Embree himself said: ‘‘I have no hesitation in believing 
that less than twenty years ago a man would have been mobbed 
and the printing office torn down for printing and publishing 
anything like ‘The Emancipator,’ whereas it now meets the ap- 
probation of thousands, and is patronized perhaps at least equal 
to any other in the state. — But little by little, times are much 
changed here, until societies of respectable citizens have arisen 
to plead the cause of abolition; and instead of it being a dis- 
grace to a man to be a member of these societies, it is rather a 

25 Hoss, Elihu Embree, abolitionist, 16. 

26 Ibid., 17. 

27 Ibid., 19. 

28 The Argus of Western America (Frankfort), May 30, 1817, estimates the aver- 
age circulation of the nineteen Kentucky papers at eight hundred. Two or three 
papers were believed to have between one and three thousand subscribers but the 
majority had less than five hundred. As late as 1831 (November 4), the Lexington 
Observer says: ‘‘We can now boast of a subseription which if it does not equal all, 
is surpassed by but few in Kentucky. Our circulation at present is nearly 1,100; 
and the number of subscribers is but little short of 1,000.’’ Smith in his History 
of East Tennessee, p. 159, says that between 1816 and 1820 there were but two 


newspapers in East Tennessee, a condition which doubtless accounted in part for the 
large circulation of the Emancipator. 
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mark of the goodness of his heart, and redounds to his honor.’’ *” 

On the other hand, the paper naturally encountered consider- 
able opposition, based upon various grounds, which are sue 
cinctly set forth in a letter to Embree from Governor Poindexter 
of Mississippi, to whom, as well as to the governors of all the 
other states, sample copies of the Emancipator had been sent 
for inspection.” The letter, representing at this early date the 
sentiment that prevailed in the South during the thirties, and 
that resulted in a decided attempt to suppress all anti-slavery 
agitation in that region, follows: 


‘*AsHwoop Priace (Miss.), July 31, 1820 
‘* SIR: 


‘*You have thought proper to address to me several numbers 
of ‘The Emancipator,’ edited and published by you, at Jones 
borough, in Tennessee; an honor, which was both unsolicited and 
unexpected. 

‘‘The price demanded for your sheet annually, being one dol 
lar, is to my mind, conclusive evidence, that you represent an 
association of individuals, in another section of the United 
States, who bear the expense of the work you have undertaken 
and reward your labors; and that your position in the Western 
country, has been selected with a view to economy. I regard it 
as an effort, mischievous in its tendency: designed to sever the 
bonds of social harmony, which ought to be cherished, and 
strengthened in every part of the Union, and totally unworthy 
of publie patronage. I cannot, therefore, subscribe even one 
cent for your paper, and have no wish to receive it on any terms. 

‘‘The same Providence, which has permitted African Slavery 
in the new world, will point to the period of its happy termin- 
ation. Every real Christian and patriot, will look with patient 
hope, for the consumation devoutly to be wished, of that event, 
without resorting to means caleulated, if not intended, to excite 
passions and prejudices the most unfavorable to domestic tran 
quility, and national prosperity. 

‘‘Your fellow citizen, 
‘“Georce PornpexTer’’ 
29 Hoss, Elihu Embree, abolitionist, 17, 18. 
30 The governors of Georgia, Alabama, and North Carolina all returned the sample 


copies, thus signifying their disapproval of the publication. 
31 Hoss, Elihu Embree, abolitionist, 24. 
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Although, as indicated, there prevailed in East Tennessee 
a strong anti-slavery sentiment, which was in part responsible 
for the unusual success of Embree’s paper during its short ex- 
istence, yet the ability and the standing of the editor contribut- 
ed very largely to that end. Stephen B. Weeks gives this esti- 
mate of him: ‘‘He removed to Tennessee at an early age and 
had in him the stuff of which enthusiasts and martyrs are made, 
for he was a radical, outspoken and aggressive abolitionist. . . . 
Had he lived a decade longer he would have made a name for 
himself.’’**? And Niles * in a brief announcement of his death 
speaks of him as ‘‘a man of a very strong mind and one of the 
most enterprising citizens of the state.’’ It is his unique dis- 
tinction that, though resident in a southern state, he was a radi- 
eal, outspoken abolitionist at a time when New England had 
only a nascent conscience on the subject of slavery. Specula- 
tion as to the probable outcome of his work, if he had lived to 
be an old man, is at least interesting if not conclusive. The 
name of Embree might well have outlived that of Lundy or 
Garrison. 

The next anti-slavery paper to be established and the first to 
have an existence of more than two years was the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, edited and published by Benjamin 
Lundy, who like Osborn and Embree before him, was the son of 
a Quaker. Like his predecessors, also, he had a varied career 
before he entered newspaper work. 

He was born in the state of New Jersey in 1789. When nine- 
teen he went to Wheeling, Virginia, where he took up the sad- 
dler’s trade, which he followed for four years in Wheeling and 
three years in Mount Pleasant, Ohio. After his marriage in 
1815, he moved to Saint Clairsville, Ohio, where he went into the 
saddlery business for himself. Though he had no capital to be- 
gin with, he was so suecessful that at the end of the first four 
years of work he possessed more than three thousand dollars’ 
worth of property.** 

During the first year of his residence at Saint Clairsville, he 


, 


82 Weeks, ‘‘ Anti-slavery sentiment in the South,’ 
tion, Publications, 2: 103. 

83 Niles’ Weekly Register, 19: 384. 

84 Earle, Life of Benjamin Lundy, 13-16; William C. Armstrong, The Lundy fam- 
ily and their descendants of whatsoever surname, with a biographical sketch of Ben- 
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was instrumental in organizing an anti-slavery society in that 
place and the following year he published an address to the 
philanthropists of the United States recommending the forma- 
tion of anti-slavery societies under a common title and consti- 
tution with a general convention for important business, a plan 
which was later adopted by the abolitionists. At the close of 
this address he stated that he had considered the subject for a 
long time and that he had now taken it up never to lay it down 
while he breathed or until the end should be obtained.** Soon 
after this, proposals were issued by Charles Osborn for the 
publication of the Philanthropist at Mount Pleasant. From the 
beginning Lundy was very much interested in the undertaking 
and began at once to secure subscribers for the paper and to 
select material for publication in it. After it had been in ex- 
istence for a few months, Osborn asked Lundy, much to his sur- 
prise, to assist in editing it. After some hesitation the latter 
decided to do so, though he continued his residence at Saint 
Clairsville. Osborn found in Lundy a kindred spirit and a 
thoroughly trustworthy man. In 1818 he proposed a partner- 
ship in the business, offering to him the superintendence of the 
office. Lundy agreed to the proposition on the condition that 
he be given time in which to dispose of his business. To effect 
this end he made two trips to Saint Louis, Missouri, thus econ- 
suming the greater part of the next two years.” Concerning 
his consequent plans Lundy makes this comment: ‘‘Before I 
left Saint Louis, I heard that, as I had staid from home so much 
longer than had been anticipated, Charles Osborn had become 
quite tired of the employment of editor, and had sold out his 
printing establishment to Elisha Bates, and also that Elihu 
Embree had commenced the publication of an anti-slavery paper 
ealled ‘The Emancipator’ at Jonesborough in Tennessee. I 
therefore made up my mind to settle my family in Illinois. But 
on my way home I was informed of the death of Embree and as 
Elisha Bates did not come up to my standard of anti-slavery I 
determined immediately to establish a periodical of my own. I 


jamin Lundy (New Brunswick, N. J., 1902), 352-354; Birney, James G. Birney and 

his times, 390; Adams, The neglected ‘period of anti-slavery in America, 24, 25. 
35 Earle, Life of Benjamin Lundy, 16-17; Armstrong, The Lundy family, 354. 
36 Earle, Life of Benjamin Lundy; Armstrong, The Lundy family. 


387 Ibid., 356; Earle, Life of Benjamin Lundy, 18. 
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therefore removed to Mount Pleasant, Ohio, and commenced 
the publication of the ‘Genius of Universal Emancipation.’ ’’ * 

The first number of the new paper was issued in July, 1821. 
Lundy spent much time traveling from place to place securing 
subscribers and endeavoring to excite an interest in the subject 
by conversation and lectures. Notices were sent to papers in 
different sections of the country setting forth the nature and the 
purpose of the publication. One of these reads: ‘‘This work 
is intended to be devoted exclusively to the discussion of Afri- 
can Slavery, and will be an active instrument in the attempt to 
abolish that cruel and disgraceful system in the American Re- 
public. The proposed editor believes that the time has come 
when advocates of African emancipation should speak out, that 
they may be heard, and use their utmost exertions to arouse and 
awaken the American people to a sense of the inconsistency, the 
hypoeracy and the, iniquity of which many of them are charge- 
able in suffering this foul blot to remain upon their national 
escutcheon and as he considers it almost criminal to be luke- 
warm in a cause so important as this the public may be assured 
that his best endeavors shall be used, consistent with justice and 
propriety to draw the attention of his countrymen toward this 
subject, and to induce them to think more upon it.’’ *° 

The fame of the paper soon reached East Tennessee, where 
the friends of Elihu Embree were lamenting the loss of the 
Emancipator and its editor. They at once urged Lundy to pub- 
lish his paper in that section." Accordingly, after having is- 
sued eight monthly numbers in Ohio, he removed to Greeneville, 
East Tennessee, where volume one, number ten appeared in 
April, 1822. In this number he stated that if the paper met 

38 Earle, Life of Benjamin Lundy, 19, 20. 

39 Jbid., 20; Temple, East Tennessee and the civil war, 92; Adams, The neglected 
period of anti-slavery in America, 45; and Birney, James G. Birney and his times, 
all say that the first issue appeared in January, 1821, but the files of the paper show 
that these statements are not correct. Until quite recent times the Genius of Uni 
versal Emancipation was regarded by the accepted histories and manuals as the first 
anti-slavery paper published in the United States. 

40 Indiana Gazette (Corydon), November 29, 1821. 

41 Earle, Life of Benjamin Lundy, 20. Temple, East Tennessee and the civil war, 
92, says that the subscription list of the Emancipator was sold to Lundy before he 
left Ohio. 


42 Genius of Universal Emancipation, 1: 150. Probably the most complete file of 
the paper in existence is in the Cornell University library. 
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with sufficient encouragement it would continue to be published 
in that place. The circulation of the paper increased in that 
locality beyond all expectation. 

During the winter of 1823-1824, Lundy attended the biennial 
meeting of the American convention of abolition societies at 
Philadelphia as a delegate of the Manumission Society of Ten- 
nessee, with which he had been closely associated during his resi- 
dence in that state.** As a result of his becoming personally 
acquainted for the first time with the leading abolitionists east 
of the Allegheny mountains, he decided to transfer his publica- 
tion to one of the Atlantic cities in the hope of increasing its 
circulation and influence. Accordingly in August of 1824 he set 
out for Baltimore, his chosen location.** He continued his work 
there until October, 1830, when, owing to certain difficulties 
which confronted him, he moved his paper to Washington, D. C., 
and remained there until 1834, when he went to Philadelphia, 
in which city he died in 1839. 

The Genius of Universal Emancipation, during the greater 
part of its existence, was a monthly periodical containing usually 
twelve to sixteen pages, though from March until September, 
1823, it was issued as a semi-monthly. The monthly numbers 
continued from that time with no material alterations until 
July, 1825, when a complete change was made by issuing along 
with the monthly a weekly paper on larger sheets. This prac- 
tically replaced the monthly except for a lapse of several months 
during the partnership of Garrison and Lundy in 1829 and 1830, 
after which the monthly edition was resumed. During 1837, 
1838 and 1839, Lundy published in addition to the monthly num- 
bers a quarterly magazine under the title The genius of uni 
versal emancipation and anti-slavery review. 

It is not easy to be sure of the exact position Lundy held on 
the anti-slavery question, or, more particularly, on the question 
of how to abolish slavery. It is generally claimed that he was 
not in any degree an advocate of immediate or general eman- 
cipation; yet he was willing to allow arguments for immediate 

43 Genius of Universal Emancipation, 1: no. 10; Armstrong, The Lundy family, 
357; Earle, Life of Benjamin Lundy, 21. 

44 Ibid., 21; American convention, 1823, Minutes, 5. 


45 Earle, Life of Benjamin Lundy, 22; Temple, East Tennessee and the civil war, 
94, 
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emancipation to be inserted in his paper, even before the time 
of Garrison. So far as we can judge from his writings, it would 
seem that he was uncompromisingly opposed to slavery, on all 
grounds; that he relied on gradual emancipation as the only 
means which would commend itself to a sufficient number of peo- 
ple to insure its success; that he believed in a constant diseus- 
sion of slavery and in a constant denunciation by its opponents; 
that he favored the immediate abandonment of the slave trade 
and the immediate passage of all possible laws for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the slaves, as tending towards ultimate 
emancipation. Later he became an advocate of the colonization 
scheme, preferring, however, to send the negroes to Haiti rath- 
er than to Africa. 

Lundy’s words in denunciation of slavery are as strong in 
many instances as any of Garrison’s, and sometimes possibly 
stronger. The difference seems to lie in the application of the 
words. Lundy denounced slavery as a system, the slave trade 
as a business, the desire for new. slave territory as chicanery ; 
and he pleaded for the negro as a race. Garrison, on the other 
hand, not only condemned slavery, but assailed slave traders 
and slave owners as individuals and consequently incited greater 
and more determined opposition than did Lundy. 

In the first volume of the Genius of Universal Emancipation 
Lundy presented a plan of emancipation announced as distinct- 
ly his own. It is in seven articles. 1. The national govern- 
ment should totally abolish slavery in all districts over which 
congress has exclusive control, and receive no new state without 
constitutional prohibition of slavery. 2. The transportation 
of slaves from one state to another should be prohibited under 
the severest penalties. 3. Blacks should be received into the 
free states on the same footing as whites. 4. Aid should be 
given to all blacks who are willing to leave the country. 5. All 
slaveholding states should make simultaneous arrangements for 
gradual but certain emancipation, and repeal their laws against 
the blacks. 6. The regulation concerning slave representation 
should be immediately abolished. 7. The details of a regular 
system of operation should be settled by annual conventions 
called for that purpose.* 


46 Genius of Universal Emancipation, 1: 33, 65, 87, 118, 133. 
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In an editorial in 1823 Lundy said, ‘‘Nobody urges an im- 
mediate liberation of the slave,’’ “’ and again in 1824, ‘‘in short, 
the end and aim of this publication is the gradual, though total, 
abolition of slavery in the United States of Ameriea.’’* In 
1825 he presented another plan for gradual emancipation, quite 
different from that given in 1821, perhaps because his readers 
were not ready for even so moderate a plan as the first pro- 
posed. This second plan consisted of a system of codperative 
labor, on land purchased for the purpose, until the negroes had 
worked out their purchase money, when they were to be colon- 
ized. Thus he advocated compulsory colonization.*” Whether 
Lundy favored gradual or immediate emancipation, he most cer- 
tainly believed in abolition, not in the mere amelioration of the 
condition of the slaves.” 

In, the Indiana Gazette of Thursday, November 29, 1821, and 
in Lundy’s Genius of Universal Emancipation for March, 1822, 
proposals were issued for the publication of a semi-monthly pa- 
per at Shelbyville, Kentucky, by John Finley Crowe, a Presby- 
terian minister, under the patronage and control of the Ken- 
tucky Abolition Society. These proposals enumerated the prin- 
ciples of the society, quoting extracts from the constitution de 
elaring that the publication would be devoted entirely to its 
interests.” 

The first number of the paper appeared as a monthly, instead 
of a semi-monthly as stated in the proposals, in May, 1822, un- 
der the name of the Abolition intelligencer and missionary mag- 
azine.” It gave a more full and explicit enumeration of the 

47 Genius of Universal Emancipation, 2: 50. 

48 Jbid., 4: 2 

49 Tbid., 5: 58. 

50 Lundy strenuously opposed the annexation of Texas. In 1829 he used the fol 
lowing strong language: ‘‘We can no longer disguise the fact that the advocates 
of slavery are resolved, at all hazards, to obtain the territory in question (Texas), 
if possible, for the avowed purpose of adding five or six more slaveholding states to 


this Union. . . It is now time for the people of the United States who are op 
posed to the further extension of this horrible evil . . . to arouse from their 
lethargy . . . (Texas) is now a free state. But the avowed design of Senator 
Benton and others of his political clan is to change . . . and introduce the slave 


system with all its barbarities, again.’’ Jbid., 10: 14. 

51 Jbid., 1: 150. Indiana Gazette, November 29, 1821. 

52 Only twelve numbers of this paper were issued, nine of which are in the 
library of the Wisconsin State Historical Society 
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designs of the society and the paper than had been set forth 
previously. It declared the great object to be to aid suffering 
humanity so far as was within their power; to meliorate the 
situation of the free people of color by giving them aid and 
encouragement in the discharge of the great duties of morality 
and religion; to aid those unlawfully kept in bondage; to prepare 
the public mind for the gradual constitutional abolition of slav- 
ery, and to convince the people that the institution was a na- 
tional, an individual and a moral evil, hostile to the spirit of 
government, ruinous to the prosperity of the nation, destructive 
to social happiness and subversive to the great principles of 
morality.” 

Each monthly number of the Abolition intelligencer and mis- 
sionary magazine contained sixteen pages, the first eight of 
which were devoted wholly to a discussion of slavery and the 
last eight to missions. Since the undertaking was not supported 
as well as had been anticipated and the state society, which had 
less than two hundred members at that time, was unable to 
give any substantial aid to the paper, it had to be discontinued. 
The twelfth and last number was issued in April, 1823, when the 
paid subseribers numbered less than five hundred.** The anti- 
slavery forces seem to have beén very inactive in Kentucky dur- 
ing the early twenties. Could the paper have been continued 
till after Lundy’s removal to Baltimore in 1824, it doubtless 
would have received enough supporters from the anti-slavery 
strongholds of East Tennessee and Ohio to have made the pub- 
lication profitable or at least self-supporting. The Abolition 
intelligencer and missionary magazine displayed a determined 
and aggressive though not a radical spirit. The doctrine of 
immediate emancipation was condemned and that of gradual 
emancipation, with which the colonization idea was usually as- 

53 Abolition Intelligencer and Missionary Magazine, 1: no. 1. The constitution of 
the society is published in full in ibid., 1: no. 6, 81. 


54 ITbid., 1: no. 11. With the exception of the Genius oj Universal Emancipation 
no one of the five early anti-slavery papers had an existence of more than two years. 


But in this respect they;are like the majority of pioneer newspapers. See Reuben 
G. Thwaites, The Ohio valley press before the war of 1812-1815 (Worcester, Mass., 
1909); and William H. Perrin, The pioneer press of Kentucky, from the printing of 
the first paper west of the Alleghanies, August 11, 1787, to the establishment of the 
daily press in 1830 (Filson Club Publications, no. 3 — Louisville, 1888). 
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sociated, was repeatedly declared to be the object for which it 
was working.” 

In 1824 proposals were made before the annual convention of 
the Manumission Society of Tennessee for the publication of a 
paper designed to assist the society in accomplishing the objects 
of the organization, but no definite decision was reached on the 
subject. The convention, however, resolved, the following year, 
to establish at Greeneville a quarterly anti-slavery magazine un- 
der the name of the Manumission journal.** No further inform 
ation has been found concerning this publication and the prob- 
abilities are that it was never issued. 

After 1825 anti-slavery papers appeared in rapid succession. 
The African Observer was established in Philadelphia in 1826, 
Freedom’s Journal in New York ecity in 1827, the National 
Philanthropist in Boston in 1827, the Investigator in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, in 1827, the Free Press in Bennington, Ver- 
mont, in 1828, and the Liberalist in New Orleans in the same 
year. The new impetus given the anti-slavery movement by 
the appearance of the Liberator in 1831 encouraged the estab- 
lishment of similar papers throughout the free states. James 
G. Birney in 1838 estimated the number of such papers actually 
being published at that time as upward of one hundred.” 

In an examination of the five anti-slavery papers that were 
established before 1826, two facts are especially noticeable. 
First, all were published in the region west of the Allegheny 
mountains and in slave states, with the exception of the Phil 
anthropist, whose editor was a native of North Carolina; and 
second, four of the five papers were edited by Quakers. 

The historical value of these early anti-slavery papers can 
hardly be overestimated. They serve as a repository for all 
plans for the abolition of slavery, for all laws, arguments, 
opinions, essays, speeches, reviews, statistics, congressional 
proceedings, notices of books and pamphlets, colonization ef- 

55 Abolition intelligencer and missionary magazine, 1: 43, 84. 

56 Genius of Universal Emancipation, September, 1825. The minutes of the 
eleventh annual convention of the Manumission Society of Tennessee, held in Au- 
gust, 1825, are given in this number. 

57 James G. Birney, Correspondence between the Honorable F. H. Elmore, one of 


the South Carolina delegation in congress, and James G. Birney, one of the secre 
taries of the American anti-slavery society (New York, 1838), 19. 
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forts, political movements, in short, for everything relating to 
slavery. They kept alive the anti-slavery sentiment, organized 
it and formulated definite plans of operation. In so doing they 
paved the way for the coming of Garrison and the modern aboli- 
tionists. They were the pioneers of the movement, struggling 
almost single-handed against the numerous difficulties that 
threatened to overwhelm them; yet out of chaos they brought an 
organization, a well defined purpose and a unity of action that 
made possible the success of the efforts of those who were to 
follow them."* 
Asa Eart Martin 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STaTE COLLEGE 

58 Following is a list of the anti-slavery journals published in the United States 
before 1829 which avowed the extinction of slavery as one if not the chief of their 
objects: Philanthropist, Ohio, 1817-1818; Manumission Intelligencer, Tennessee, 
1819-1820; Emancipator, Tennessee, 1820; Genius of Universal Emancipation, Ohio, 
1821-1822; Tennessee, 1822-1824; Maryland, 1824-1830; Washington, 1830-1834; 
Pennsylvania, 1834-1839; Abolition Intelligencer, Kentucky, 1822-1823; Manumis- 
sion Journal, Tennessee, 1825(%); African Observer, Pennsylvania, 1826-; Freedom’s 
Journal, New York City, 1827-; Investigator, Rhode Island, 1827-; National Phil- 
anthropist, Massachusetts, 1827-; Free Press, Vermont, 1828-; and Liberalist, Louis- 
iana, 1828-. The African Repository, which was established in Philadelphia in 1826, 
and other distinctly colonization papers are not included in this list. 























RECENT HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE TRANS- 
MISSISSIPPI SOUTHWEST 


The states of the Southwest covered in this review of histori- 
eal activities are: Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. The period under survey is roughly that 
from 1913-1915, but some reference is made to material of ear- 
lier date which was late in coming from the press. The difficul 
ties in the way of obtaining complete and accurate information 
are such that a satisfactory account of historical activities 
throughout this region must be expected only at a later date. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES, GUIDES, INDEXES, AND CALENDARS 


Many of the publications which serve as guides to the material 
relating to the history of the Southwest have already been men- 
tioned in other reports of this series such as the periodical in- 
dexes, the Cumulative book index, the Book review digest, and 
the several guides to material in foreign archives published by 
the Carnegie Institution. In addition to these may be mentioned 
the various indexes to the public documents of the United States 
which are published by the government printing office and sold 
through the superintendent of documents or distributed by the 
several departments and bureaus of the American government, 
such as the bureau of education, the bureau of American ethnol- 
ogy, the Library of Congress, the war department, the land 
office, ete. 

Several other works of a bibliographical nature have some in- 
terest to the worker in the history of these states. The most 
valuable single publication is prebably Grace Gardner Griffia’s 
Writings on American history now published by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. The volume for 1913 has just been distributed. 
A useful list of historical publications appears in each issue of 
the History teacher’s magazine. Mention should be made also 
of Mr. F. J. Turner’s List of references on the history of the 
West (Harvard University Press, 1913. 129 p.). That very 
few newspapers were published in the Southwest before 1820 
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can be ascertained from Clarence 8. Brigham’s ‘‘ Bibliography 
of American newspapers, 1690-1820,’’ printed in the Proceed- 
ings for 1913 of the American Antiquarian Society. The list of 
all the newspapers reaches a length of more than one hundred 
and fifty pages. 

The long series of the Southern Historical Society papers can 
now be worked out through Mrs. Kate Minor Pleasant’s An au- 
thor and subject index to the Southern Historical Society pa- 
pers (Bulletin No. 314, Virginia State Library, Richmond, 
1913, 139 p.). Two extensive historical works each containing 
a considerable amount of information in regard to social and 
economic conditions in the Southwest have recently been thor- 
oughly indexed: one, The South in the building of the nation, 
by J. Walker MecSpadden in a thirteenth volume (Richmond, 
1913, 454 p.); the other work, The United States, in ten vol- 
umes, edited by Edwin Wiley and Irving E. Rimes, has an in- 
dex as an extra volume (New York, American Educational Al- 
lianee, 1913. 389 p.). A good list of books concerning Mexico 
and the war between United States and Mexico is contained in 
Henry E. Haferdorn’s The war with Mexico, 1846-1848 (Wash- 
ington Barracks, 1914). In the Twelfth annual report of the 
Mississippi Department of Archives and History, the director, 
Mr. Dunbar Rowland, publishes ‘‘ An official guide to the his- 
torical material in the Mississippi Department of Archives and 
History’’* which contains many references to historical material 
of general southwestern interest. Of cartographical value is 
Woodbury Lowery’s A descriptive list of maps of the Spanish 
possessions within the present limits of the United States, 1502- 
1820 (Washington, 1912. 567 p.), edited by P. Lee Phillips. 
The useful list of ‘‘ Doctoral dissertations in progress’’ prepared 
by Mr. J. Franklin Jameson is now published annually in the 
January issue of the American historical review. 

All of the guides to historical material and foreign archives 
which have been published by the department of historical re- 
search in the Carnegie Institution of Washington contain more 
or less material relating to the history of the Southwest. Each 
of those listed below is of considerable value to a student work- 
ing in southwestern history; they have all been published or are 


1 Reviewed ante, 1: 597. 
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in press: Van Tyne and Leland, Guide to the archives of the 
government of the United States; L. M. Perez, Guide to the ma- 
terials for American history in Cuban archives; W. R. Shepherd, 
Guide to the materials for the history of the United States in 
Spanish archives; J. A. Robertson, List of documents in Spanish 
archives relating to the history of the United States, which have 
been printed or of which transcripts are preserved in American 
libraries; C. R. Fish, Guide to materials for American history 
in Roman and other Italian archives; H. E. Bolton, Guide to 
materials for the history of the United States in the principal 
archives of Mexico;* A. B. Faust, Guide to materials for Amer 
ican history in Swiss and Austrian archives; R. R. Hill, Descrip 
tive catalogue of documents relating to the history of the United 
States in the papeles procedentes de la isla de Cuba deposited in 
the archivo general de Indias at Seville. 

The department of historical research in the Carnegie Insti 
tution has also two sets of some fifty thousand slips listing all 
the documents in one hundred and forty-three legajos of the 
same section of the archives of the Indies, which were made 
under Mr. R. R. Hill’s supervision, in connection with the prep- 
aration of his Guide named above. Another similar collection 
consists of some forty thousand slips of notes of about that 
number of documents in the Public Record Office of Great Brit- 
ain and other foreign archives which have been published in 
printed volumes or of which manuscript copies exist in Ameri- 
can libraries or other repositories; a small portion of these re- 
late to the Southwest. 

While few of the states in this region possess adequate local 
bibliography, it may be said that good progress is being made 
in some states and some progress is being made in each of the 
states toward listing local historical materials. An important 
list of publications relating to Arizona is contained in Joseph 
A. Munk’s Bibliography of Arizona (Southwestern Museum, Los 
Angeles, 1915. 431 p.).° The University of Arizona publishes 
Estelle Lutrell’s Bibliographical list of books, pamphlets and ar- 
ticles on Arizona in the University of Arizona library (Tueson, 
1913. 60 p.). The Report of the Arizona historian for the 
years 1909-1911, which was published in 1912, contains a list of 

2 Reviewed ante, 1: 146. 

3 Reviewed in this number. 
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manuscripts, maps, books, and other publications in the custody 
of the historian. 

The Arkansas History Commission, through its secretary, 
Dallas T. Herndon, has issued five Bulletins of information, 
each one containing lists, catalogues, and calendars of manu- 
seript and published matter concerning the history of Arkansas. 
The Louisiana State Museum in New Orleans, located in the 
old Spanish government building called the Cabildo, has issued 
its Fourth biennial report (New Orleans, 1914), which contains 
a description of the ten or twelve thousand historical documents 
recently deposited in the museum building by the Louisiana His- 
torical Society. During the past year Mr. William Price, an 
expert translator who assisted Reuben Gold Thwaites with the 
Jesuit relations, has been calendaring the papers of the superior 
council for the Louisiana Historical Society; this work has cov- 
ered the years 1719-1743 and 1766-1769. The Report of the 
American Historical Association for 1912 (Washington, 1914) 
contains the report of Mr. William O. Seroggs on the archives 
of the state of Louisiana. The archives of Louisiana are locat- 
ed partly in New Orleans and partly in Baton Rouge. The re- 
port of Mr. Seroggs covers the following archives in New Or- 
leans: those of the city hall, the supreme court, the attorney gen- 
eral, the state library, the state board of engineers, the state 
highway department, the state fire marshal, the state conser- 
ration commission, the state board of health, the custodian of 
notarial records, the immigration division of the state board of 
agriculture and immigration. The report also covers the files 
of the following officers in Baton Rouge: the governor, secre- 
tary of state, auditor, treasurer, the superintendent of educa- 
tion, the railroad commissioners, adjutant general, the commis- 
sioner of agriculture and immigration, the register of the land 
office. According to the report the archives in Louisiana are 
not in good condition nor are they well arranged. 

Mr. T. P. Thompson, of New Orleans has published an Index 
to a collection of Americana (relating principally to Louisiana), 
art and miscellanea (New Orleans, 1912. 203 p.). This index 
covers about six thousand volumes in the private library of Mr. 
Thompson, who has spent about twenty years in collecting 
pamphlets, maps, and prints relating to the history of the state. 
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In a prefatory note Mr. Thompson states: ‘‘I am now nearly 
convinced that I have brought together every source book that 
may be needed to shed light on the past history of Louisiana.’’ 
He further says — and this will delight the heart of every his- 
torical student — ‘‘ Any student who desires to refer to my books 
is welcome as I look upon myself rather as a custodian than an 
owner.’’ 

Recent bibliographical publications relating to New Mexico 
seem to be scarce. B. M. Read’s Chronological digest of the 
documentos imeditos de archivo de las Indias (Albuquerque, 
1914. 161 p.) is a calendar of considerable importance not only 
for New Mexico but for the entire Spanish Southwest. Ralph 
EK. Twitchell, The Spanish archives of New Mexico (Cedar Rap- 
ids, 1914. 2 v., 525, 683 p.)* is a calendar of documents in the 
office of the surveyor general at Santa Fé and in the Library of 
Congress. 

For Texas there are several local bibliographies; among them 
Davis F. Eagleton’s Writers and writings of Texas (New York, 
1913. 390 p.) and Publications of the University of Texas, 1882- 
1914 (Austin, 1914. 103 p.). The Second biennial report of the 
Texas Library and Historical Commission contains a list of 
transcripts from the British Public Record Office and from the 
archives of Mexico secured through the coédperation of the state 
library, the University of Texas, and the University of Cali- 
fornia. The same report also contains a calendar of the Mira- 
beau B. Lamar papers. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES AND HISTORICAL COMMISSIONS 


Each of the states in the Trans-Mississippi Southwest has one 
or more historical societies, state or local. Very little informa- 
tion is available in regard to the local societies. Im Oklahoma, 
Arizona, and Arkansas the state societies receive some financial 
assistance from the state legislatures. In Louisiana the Louis- 
iana Historical Association, which was organized for the pur- 
pose of collecting and preserving civil war records, is support- 
ed by the state and so is the Louisiana State Museum, which is 
also a collecting agency. The Louisiana Historical Society and 
the state historical societies of Texas and New Mexico receive 


* Reviewed ante, 1: 605. 
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no state aid. The states of Arkansas, Texas, and Arizona have 
each a state supported office which does the work of a depart- 
ment of archives and history. 

The Arkansas Historical Association was organized in Jan- 
uary, 1903, at Fayetteville, under the direction of Mr. J. H. Rey- 
nolds, of the department of history in the University of Arkan- 
sas. Several hundred members were quickly enrolled in differ- 
ent parts of the state. The most important work of the associa- 
tion was the creating of public sentiment in favor of the preser- 
vation of the state’s historical records. Legislation was secured 
in 1907, in 1909, and 1911, culminating in the formation of a 
permanent commission to act as state trustee for the collection 
and preservation of historical material relating to Arkansas. 
Mr. Reynolds, who laid the foundation of the association, and 
through its work prepared the way for the creation of the Ar- 
kansas History Commission, is now, as he has been since the be- 
ginning, the secretary of the association. The latter is now in- 
corporated by law as an auxiliary of the historical commission. 
It has published four volumes of Reports consisting of pro- 
ceedings of the association and of articles based on the research- 
es of members in the various phases of local and state history. 
The last volume contains, among other matter, the correspon- 
dence of Governor James 8. Conway, some papers relating to the 
Brooks-Baxter war, the papers of David O. Dodd, and a paper 
on the history of the constitutional convention of 1874 by J. W. 
House. The printing of the society is paid for out of appro- 
priations by the legislature. 

The Arkansas History Commission, a permanent commission 
consisting of nine members with a paid secretary, was created 
by an act of the legislature of 1909 and was more completely 
organized by an act of the legislature of 1911. Mr. Dallas T. 
Herndon was elected secretary in September, 1911. The com- 
mission is required by law to perform the functions of a depart- 
ment of archives and history, that is, to act as custodian of 
state and county archives, to collect historical material and to 
build up a state museum and art gallery. 

The commission has recently removed to good quarters in the 
new state capitol. The equipment is adequate to meet all re- 
quirements for the present. During the past four years the 
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secretary, Mr. Herndon, has succeeded in making marked pro- 
gress along the lines of activity contemplated by the founders 
of the commission. A library of original and secondary mate- 
rial relating to Arkansas history has been collected and organ- 
ized in conformity with up-to-date methods. Several thousand 
archaeological and historical specimens have been installed in 
the museum. The collections include, among other things, near- 
ly all the writings of Arkansas authors, files of newspapers, fair- 
ly complete files of all state reports, and several notable collec 
tions of papers of public men of Arkansas. Very recently Mr. 
Herndon secured tax records of the counties covering the period 
1819-1870. He is compiling from these records a catalogue of 
the residents of the state to 1865. 

Secretary Herndon issues a quarterly Bulletin of information, 
of which five numbers have appeared. It serves as a guide for 
students and investigators to the material stored in the collee 
tions of the commission. In this Bulletin have been published: 
‘‘A bibliography of historical and literary works of Arkan 
sans;’’ ‘‘An index to the Kie Oldham papers”’ relating to Ar 
kansas history, 1860-1875; ‘‘The calendar of political and mili 
tary documents of Arkansas, 1861-1865;’’ and lists of the state 
papers and private collections of L. C. Gulley, S. W. Williams, R. 
G. Jennings, and J. E. Knight, which cover the period 1814-1882. 

The Oklahoma Historical Society was established under the 
auspices of the Oklahoma Press Association in May, 1893, large- 
ly through the efforts of Mr. S. E. Amos, now editor of a paper 
at Vanita, Oklahoma. It was made a state institution and given 
state support by statute in 1895 and since that time it has been 
supported by appropriations made biennially by the legislature. 
It is governed by a board of directors elected by the members. 
The funds of the society are in the hands of the state treasurer. 
For about two years after its organization it was operated as a 
kind of adjunct to the history department of the University of 
Oklahoma, its principal work being to collect and file the news- 
paper publications of the state. After it was made a state in- 
stitution its headquarters were maintained at the University of 
Oklahoma until 1901 when it was transferred to Oklahoma City. 
The collection consists of books, pamphlets, and miscellaneous 
material relating to the history of the state and of the West in 
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general. About six hundred periodicals are received each week 
and the society now possesses eight thousand bound volumes of 
newspapers. In the museum are several thousand Indian relics 
and photographs and pictures of important personages in ter- 
ritorial and state history. Quarters for the collections of the 
society are furnished by the city in the Carnegie library build- 
ing. Mr. W. P. Campbell, the present custodian, has been in 
charge since the organization of the society. The annual income 
from the state is at present three thousand dollars per year. 

The society issues annual reports and a quarterly magazine 
ealled Historia which is devoted to the interests of the society 
and which is sent free to members. Each issue of the quarterly 
contains a list of accessions to the collections made during the 
previous three months. 

The Louisiana Historical Society was first organized in 1836 
with Judge Henry A. Bullard as president. After a few years 
of activity it declined and was reorganized in 1846 through the 
efforts of J. D. B. Debow, Charles Etienne Gayarré and Fran- 
cois X. Martin. The moving spirit behind the organization was 
Mr. Gayarré, the historian, who was at the time secretary of 
state and who was engaged in the preparation of his monumen- 
tal Histoire de la Louisiane. In 1860 the society was incor- 
porated by legislative act and quarters were set aside in 
the state capitol, where Gayarré as secretary of state had col- 
lected a very good state library. During the civil war the col- 
lections of the sociéty were scattered and the capitol was 
burned. In 1877 the society was reinecorporated and its head- 
quarters were removed to New Orleans. For a time it was 
housed with the remains of the state library. Later it was prac- 
tically homeless for some years and the Tulane University li- 
brary cared for its collections. Recently it has been given quar- 
ters in the historic Casa Capitular, or Cabildo, where it occupies 
the sala capitular in which the transfer of Louisiana to the 
United States took place in 1803. 

The society possesses numerous valuable collections. Some 
of them were secured by Gayarré from France in 1846-1847. 
Since 1900 many additional transcripts have been secured from 
French archives and a number of important loan collections 
have been received. Among the valuable collections recently 
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located in the Cabildo are: the official acts of the superior coun- 
cil, 1719-1783; Spanish official documents from 1769-1803; a few 
early documents from Mobile and Biloxi as far back as 1717; 
municipal documents, 1805-1814; the Cabildo proceedings, 1782 
1795; the mayor’s messages, 1805-1810; and a fairly complete 
set of local newspapers from 1837 to the present time. It is 
estimated that the collections of the society contain nearly two 
hundred thousand papers. During the past year Mr. William 
Price has been calendaring the papers of the superior council. 
He completed the papers from the periods 1719-17438 and 1766- 
1769; having examined about eight of the one hundred and thir- 
ty-two boxes of French and Spanish documents which are in the 
possession of the socieiy. 

Since 1895 the Louisiana Historical Society has issued six 
volumes of Publications. The contents of the more recent is 
sues include the following important titles: ‘‘The West Florida 
revolution,’’ ‘‘Pierre Margry,’’ ‘‘Pierre Soulé,’’ ‘‘New Or- 
leans,’’ ‘*The Ursuline nuns,’’ ‘‘Charles Gayarré,’’ ‘‘J. J. Au- 
dubon,’’ ‘‘The mounds of Louisiana,’’ ‘‘Moniteur de la Louis 
iane,’’ ‘*The boundaries of Louisiana,’’ ‘‘Reports on Louisiana 
historical material,’’ calendars of collections of the society, 
‘The code noir,’”’ ‘‘The Marigny family,’’ ‘‘The title to the 
Jesuits’ plantation.’’ The most important single publication 
of the society is the reprint of the code noir in volume five. Vol- 
ume six consists of papers relating to the centennial celebration 
of the admission of Louisiana to statehood. 

For many years after the death of Charles Gayarré the presi- 
dent of the society was Mr. Aleée Fortier. Mr. Gaspar Cusachs 
is now president and Miss Grace King is secretary. The society 
receives no support from the state, and therefore depends for 
its entire income upon the dues of the membership of about four 
hundred. 

The Louisiana Historical Association, of New Orleans, is an 
organization formed for the purpose of collecting and preserv- 
ing material relating to the civil war. It is housed in a very 
good building next door to the Howard Memorial library and is 
supported by small state appropriations. The collections are 
of great value but are not easily accessible to the student. The 
state has secured photographie copies of the civil war records 
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of Louisiana troops which are in the possession of the war de- 
partment. These transcripts have been or will be deposited 
with the Louisiana Historical Association. 

The historical records of the state of Louisiana are very badly 
scattered, as one may readily ascertain by examining Mr. 
Seroggs’ report on the state archives. In addition to the col- 
lections in the state offices and those under control of the Louis- 
iana Historical Society and the Louisiana Historical Associa- 
tion, the Louisiana State Museum possesses a large collection 
which is now available along with that of the Louisiana His- 
torical Society. The libraries of Tulane University and of 
Louisiana State University contain some collections. The state 
library in New Orleans has a nearly complete collection of state 
documents and the city archives office in New Orleans has, in 
addition to the municipal records, a very good file of the New 
Orleans newspapers published during the nineteenth century. 

The Texas Historical Association was established in 1897 at 
Austin. It has no connection with the state government and re- 
ceives no state support. A valuable collection of historical ma- 
terial made by the association was presented several years ago 
to the University of Texas. From the beginning in 1897 the 
association published the Quarterly of the Texas State Histori- 
cal Association until 1912 when the name of the publication was 
changed to the Southwestern historical quarterly, of which 
three volumes have been published, making nineteen in all. The 
quality of the Quarterly has always been good and during its 
nineteen years of existence it has furnished a medium of ex- 
pression for a most active historical society. The managing 
editor is Mr. E. C. Barker of the University of Texas. Mrs. 
A. B. Loosean is the president of the association. 

The Texas State Library and Historical Commission, which 
corresponds in some ways to the departments of archives and 
history in other states, was established in 1907 by the state leg- 
islature. The commission consists of the senior professor of 
history in the University of Texas, the state superintendent of 
education, and three other members appointed by the governor. 
It has codperated with the University of Texas, the Uni- 
versity of California, and the Library of Congress in securing 
transcripts from the Mexican and Spanish archives and has 
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published two biennial reports. The first Report (Austin, 1912) 
contains the ‘‘Secret journals of the senate, Republic of Texas, 
1836-1845,’’ edited by E. W. Winkler, secretary of the commis- 
sion. The Second biennial report (Austin, 1914) contains in 
addition to other matter ‘‘A calendar of the Lamar papers’’ 
prepared by Miss Elizabeth H. West, and a list of transcripts 
from the archives of Mexico and from the British Publie Record 
Office which have secured through the codperation of the com- 
mission, the University of Texas and the University of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. E. W. Winkler has also edited and published 
through the commission The journal of the secession convention 
of Texas (Austin, 1912). 

There are no local historical societies of note in Texas. The 
Texas Historical Society of Galveston, Texas, which has made 
small collections of material, is now inactive. 

The Historical Society of New Mexico was founded in 1859 
and was reorganized in 1880. Since the latter date it has been 
steadily at work in preserving material of historic interest con- 
nected with New Mexico. The collections of the society find an 
appropriate home in the ancient Palace at Santa Fé, one of the 
historie buildings of the United States. It is estimated that 
nearly 10,000 persons visit the society’s quarters in the Palace 
every year. Among the important collections are those of an- 
tique pottery and stone implements representing the aboriginal 
civilizations, collections illustrating the long period of Spanish 
and Mexican sovereignty from 1598 to 1846, and a collection of 
historical manuscripts, which is now the only important collee- 
tion of original documents in New Mexico. Former Governor 
L.. Bradford Prince is president of the society. 

The office of Arizona historian was created in 1909 under the 
territorial régime. It was first held by Mulford Windsor, who 
was suceeeded by Miss Sharlott Hall. When Arizona was ad- 
mitted as a state, Mr. Thomas Edwin Farrish was appointed 
historian, the office being supported by appropriations made by 
the state. It possesses a small but good library of Arizoniana 
and many manuscripts, photographs, pictures, maps, and re 
corded interviews with pioneers. During the year 1915 the his- 
torian issued two volumes of the History of Arizona under Span- 
ish, Mexican and American rule,’ bringing the account down to 
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the organization of the territory in 1863. During the present 
year Mr. Farrish expects to publish two additional volumes of 
the history, bringing the story to about 1873. These volumes 
include an account of the organization of the territory, its In- 
dian wars and massacres, and the various legislative proceed- 
ings. 

The membership of the Pioneers’ Historical Society, located 
at Tucson, Arizona, consists entirely of pioneers and their de- 
secendants: This society is supported by a small state appro- 
priation but it does not do active historical work. It has a fair 
library, and a collection of many old papers published in Ari- 
zona. 

The most noted collection of Arizoniana is that of Dr. Joseph 
A. Munk in the Southwestern Museum, Los Angeles, California. 
Dr. Munk has published a calendar of this collection. 

The most important recent historical society meeting in the 
Southwest was that of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation in New Orleans, April 22-24, 1915; this was attended by 
representative historians from many regions of the middle 
West. The following papers on the Trans-Mississippi South- 
west were read and will either be published in the next vol- 
ume of the Proceedings of the Association or will appear in the 
Misstsstppt VaLttey Historica, Review: ‘‘A note on the or- 
ganization of the oldest school for girls in the Mississippi 
valley,’’ by Miss Caroline Francis Richardson; ‘‘History 
of the black ecode,’’ by J. J. MeLoughlin; ‘‘New Orleans 
and the first years of the American revolution,’’ by James 
Alton James; ‘‘Rural life in the lower Mississippi valley about 
1803,’’ by William O. Seroggs; ‘‘Louisiana and the secession 
movement in the early fifties,’’ by M. J. White; ‘‘Collections of 
historical material in Louisiana,’’ by William Beer; ‘‘ Looking 
backward to La Salle,’’ by John Lee Webster; ‘‘Some geo- 
graphic influences in Mississippi valley history,’’ by Frederick 
V. Emerson; ‘‘Spanish reaction against the French advance 
toward New Mexico,’’ by William E. Dunn; ‘‘The Indian policy 
of Bernardo de Galvez,’’ by Miss Elizabeth West; ‘‘ Loyalists in 
West Florida and the Natchez district,’’ by W. H. Siebert; ‘‘ The 
African apprentice bill,’’? by Miss Stella Herron; ‘‘ Early Louis- 
iana justice,’’ by Henry L. Griffin; ‘‘ Attitude of the newspapers 


5 To be reviewed later. 
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of the United States toward the Texas revolution,’’ by James E. 
Winston. 

The program of the thirty-first annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association held in Washington, D.C., December 
27-31, 1915, contains the following titles relating to southwest- 
ern history: ‘‘Early Pueblo missions in New Mexico,’’ by Mr. 
L. Bradford Prince; ‘‘The archives of the Indies: their history 
and suggestions for their exploitation,’’ by Mr. R. R. Hill, of the 
University of New Mexico; ‘‘Organization internationale pour 
l’étude des archives des Indes a Seville,’’ by Mr. Rafael Alta- 
mira, of the University of Madrid. 

PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 

Published studies of prehistoric antiquity in the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Southwest have not been numerous during recent years 
and such as have appeared deal principally with the extreme 
Southwest. In this field the work is done, to a large extent, by 
non-residents of the regions. Local collections of antiquities, 
however, have been made and these are being added to by the 
historical societies and museums of each state. Among the first 
publications which should be mentioned is H. Buchat’s Manuel 
d’archaeologie Americaine (Paris, p. 773), which includes valu- 
able studies of the Pueblo civilization of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico and of the mounds of the Mississippi valley. Clement L. 
Webster has published a series of three papers on ‘‘ Archaeo- 
logical and ethnological researches in southwestern New Mexi- 
co,’’ in the Archaeological bulletin (October, 1912, January and 
March, 1913). Among other publications dealing with antiqui- 
ties of the Southwest may be mentioned the following: Hector 
Alliot, ‘‘Fouilles de Tyuonyi, village prehistorique des Tewa, 
Nouveau Mexique,’’ in Journal de la Société Americaine de 
Paris, volume 1x; T. L. Eyerly, ‘‘The buried city of the Pan- 
handle,’’ in Ochiltree county, Texas, in the Archaelogical bulle- 
tin, 1912; Jesse Walter Fewkes, ‘‘Casa Grande, Arizona’’ and 
‘* Antiquities of the upper Verde river, Arizona,’’ in the 7'wen- 
ty-eighth report of the bureau of American ethnology of the 
Smithsonian Institution (Washington, 1912); Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington, ‘‘ American archaeology,’’ in Harper’s magazine (Jan- 
uary, 1912), dealing with the cliff dwellers of New Mexico; E. 
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Dana Jolinson, ‘‘Prehistoriec Indian ruins’’ which were found 
in New Mexico, in Overland (December, 1913); Felix J. Koch, 
‘*Dawn of architecture,’’ American antiquarian (January, 1912), 
a study of prehistoric ruins in New Mexico; Charles B. Moore, 
‘‘Some aboriginal sites on Red river’’ in the Journal of the 
Academy of Natural Science of Philadelphia (volume xiv, 1912), 
and ‘*Some aboriginal sites in Louisiana and Arkansas,’’ in vol- 
ume xvi of the « publication (Philadelphia, 1913); Nels E. 
Nelson, ‘‘Ruins vo. prehistoric New Mexico’’ in the American 
Museum journal (Feb., 1913), a study of ruins in the Rio Grande 
valley; Grace Ellis Taft, ‘‘An Arizona pictograph’”’ in the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian (July, 1913), the description of a rock near 
Phoenix, Arizona, bearing pictographs; H. Newell Wardle, 
‘*The people of the flints; recent archaeological discoveries along 
the Red river, Arkansas’’ in Harper’s magazine (January, 
1913); Bulletin number 54, United States bureau of Ameri- 
ean ethnology, on Physiography of the Rio Grande valley, 
New Mexico, in relation to Pueblo culture, containing three 
papers by Edgar L. Hewett, Julius Henderson, and W. W. 
Robbins. 


BIOGRAPHY, DIARIES, AND MEMOIRS 


The Southwest is perhaps behind nearly all other regions of 
the United States in regard to the quantity as well as the quality 
of biographical studies. Southwestern biography offers to the 
worker in history a fruitful field for research. In recent years 
some interesting volumes of memoirs have been published and 
it is likely that the supply of this sort of historical literature will 
increase in the future. Of general biographical interest is A 
biographical congressional directory (Washington, 1913. 1136 
p.), whieh covers the period 1774-1911. It is issued as Senate 
document no. 654, 61 congress, 2 session. Another work of a 
general nature is Mamie Yeary’s Reminiscences of the boys im 
gray, 1861-1865 (Dallas, 1912. 904 p.). This book contains bio- 
graphical sketches of several hundred confederate veterans who 
now reside in Texas. A book of less importance is Katie Daf- 
fan’s Texas heroes (Boston, 1912. 165 p.), which is designed as 
a historical reader for schools. 

Michael Ackerman’s ‘‘ After the battle of Pleasant Hill. Louis- 
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iana,’’ published in the Annals of Iowa for July, 1913, is a story 
of civil war service by a federal soldier who was captured at the 
battle of Pleasant Hill. Two brief studies of General Beaure- 
gard have recently appeared: Beatrice Van C. Meagan’s P. G. 
T. Beauregard (Washington, 1915. 16 p.) and Gamaliel Brad- 
ford’s ‘*P. G. T. Beauregard’’ in Neale’s monthly for March, 
i913. Bradford has also a study of ‘‘ Judah P. Benjamin,’’ the 
confederate cabinet officer, in the Atlantic monthly, June, 1913. 
Thomas F. Berry’s Four years with Morgan and Forrest (Ok- 
lahoma City, 1914. 476 p.) is a book of recollections by a con- 
federate soldier. Major Thomas L. Broun’s Doctor William 
LeRoy Broun (New York, 1912. 247 p.) is a collection of bio- 
graphical papers relating to his brother, the college president. 
Dr. Broun was perhaps the foremost leader in the field of tech- 
nical education in the Southwest after the civil war. His 
work was done in Georgia, Tennessee, Texas, and Alabama. 
Trinity College, North Carolina, has published The military 
reminiscences of General William R. Boggs, C. S. A. (1913. 115 
p.)® edited by Mr. W. K. Boyd, of the department of history in 
Trinity College. General Boggs served in the Trans-Mississippi 
department during the last two years of the war and these me- 
moirs contain sharp criticisms of the policy of the confederate 
government. W.C. Sprague’s Davy Crockett (New York, 1915. 
189 p.)*’ is a popular biography for general reading and for use 
in schools. The biography of a Texas negro leader is to be 
found in Mrs. Maude C. Hare’s Norris Wright Cuney: a tribune 
of the black people (New York, 1914. 230 p.). 

The most valuable diaries and books of recollections about the 
civil war from the southern viewpoint have been those of the 
southern women. Among the very best of these is Sarah Mor- 
gan Dawson’s A confederate girl’s diary (Boston, 1913. 439 p.).* 
The writer deseribes life in New Orleans, Baton Rouge, and 
adjacent country, during the years 1862-1865. Mr. E. W. Wink- 
ler, of the Texas state library, has edited the Diary of Ephraim 
Shelby Dodd, a confederate soldier from Texas. The begin- 
nings of the Episcopal church in Texas are described in Wil- 

6 Reviewed ante, 1: 131. 


7 To be reviewed later. 
8 Reviewed ante, 1: 150. 
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son Gregg’s Alexander Gregg, first bishop of Texas (Sewanee, 
Tennessee, 1912. 138 p.). Mr. W. O. Hart, of New Orleans, has 
described his own experiences in ‘‘A boy’s recollections of the 
civil war,’’ which appeared in the Mississippi Historical 
Society, Publications, volume xu. William E. Hughes, a Texas 
confederate soldier, has printed for private circulation his Jour- 
nal of a grandfather (St. Louis, 1912). Hts principal interest 
lies in its deseription of civil war conditions and of the confeder- 
ate artillery service. The Catholic Historical Society has re- 
cently published in its Historical records and studies (1914), 
Reverend Thomas J. Campbell’s ‘‘Le Moyne d’Iberville.’’ 

An intensely interesting autobiography of a reformed or re- 
claimed western outlaw is Al J. Jennings’ Beating back (New 
York, 1914. 351 p.).. Jennings was assisted by Will Irwin, who 
put the account into literary form. Presumably it is a fairly 
accurate account of frontier conditions in Oklahoma and the In- 
dian Territory nearly a generation ago. Mr. James W. Nichol- 
son, of Louisiana State University, has published in the Stories 
of Diaie (New York, 1915. 241 p.) the memoirs of his boyhood 
days in northern Louisiana and in the confederate army. Sol- 
dier life in Louisiana on the federal side is described in several 
chapters of George Haven Putnam’s Memoirs of my youth, 
1844-1865 (New York, 1914. 447 p.).° 

The ablest leader of the Cherokee Indians has secured ade- 
quate appreciation in Rachael Caroline Eaton’s John Ross and 
the Cherokee Indians.’ A note by the late Lyman C. Draper 
on ‘‘John Peter Salling,’’? who made a trip from Virginia to 
New Orleans before the middle of the eighteenth century, is 
published in the Misstssrppt VaLLey Historica Review for Sep- 
tember, 1914. Political, social, and educational conditions in 
Louisiana on the eve of the civil war are illustrated by the doe- 
uments published in W. 7. Sherman as college-president (Cleve- 
land, 1912. 339 p.), edited by Walter L. Fleming. An account 
of ‘‘ William Walker’s designs on Cuba,’’ by William O. Scroggs, 
is published in the Misstsstrppr Vautiey Historica, Review for 
September, 1914. In the American historical review, July, 
1914, I. J. Cox has a paper on ‘‘General Wilkinson and his later 


® Reviewed ante, 2: 144. 
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intrigues with the Spaniard.’’ John Carl Parish, The man with 
the iron hand (Boston, 1913. 288 p.)"' is an account of Henri de 
Tonty and the coming of the French into the Mississippi valley. 
Mrs. Mabel Washburn Anderson, of Pryor, Oklahoma, has re- 
cently published a brief sketch of the life of Stand Watie, a 
Cherokee Indian who reached the rank of brigadier-general in 
the confederate army. Of considerable value is J. W. Crom 
well’s Negro in American history (Washington, 1914), which is 
mainly biographical. 


MONOGRAPHS AND GENERAL TREATISES 


In addition to the works of biography and antiquities which 
have been mentioned elsewhere there have been numerous pub 
lications and books bearing more or less directly on the Trans 
Mississippi Southwest. Among the general treatises which con 
tain some material of interest relating to this field are: Me- 
Laughlin and Hart, Cyclopedia of American government (New 
York, 1914. 3 v.),’? Seymour Dunbar, The history of travel in 
America (Indianapolis, 1915. 4 v.),’* which is very useful for the 
pictures it contains; George Lockhart Rives, United States and 
Mexico, 1821-1848 (New York, 1913. 2 v., 1446 p.);'* Abbé D. M. 
A. Magnan, Histoire de la race francaise aux Etats-Unis (Paris, 
1913. 361 p.); John Finley, The French in the heart of America 
(New York, 1915. 431 p.);** Robert MeNutt MeElroy, The win- 
ning of the far West (New York, 1914. 384 p.);'" Glenn D. Brad- 
ley, Winning the Southwest: a story of conquest (Chieago, 1912. 
225 p.); Paul Chrisler Phillips, The West in the diplomacy of 
the American revolution (University of Illinois, Studies in the 
social sciences, 11, nos. 2 and 3, 1914. 247 p.) ;’? Catherine Coman, 
Industrial beginnings of the far West (New York, 1912. 2 vol.); 
Gaillard Hunt, Life in America one hundred years ago (New 
York, 1914. 298 p.),’* containing some matter relating to Louis 

11 Reviewed ante, 1: 156. 

12 Reviewed ante, 1: 450. 

13 Reviewed in this number. 

14 Reviewed ante, 1: 147. 

15 Reviewed ante, 2: 286. 

16 Reviewed ante, 1: 598. 

17 Reviewed ante, 1: 302. 
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iana; A. C. Cole, Whig party in the South (Washington, 1913) ;'° 
W. W. Sweet, The Methodist Episcopal church and the civil war 
(Cineinnati, 1912. 225 p.).”° 

Of more immediately local interest are: P. J. Hamilton, Mo- 
bile of the five flags (Mobile, 1913. 408 p.),?" containing much 
material relating to Louisiana; Ralph J. Smith, Reminiscences 
of the cwil war (San Mareos, Texas, 1912); J. M. Polk ‘‘The 
reminiscences of a confederate soldier’? in North and South 
American review (Austin, 1912); M. L. B. Bankston, Campfire 
stories of the Mississippi valley campaign (New Orleans, 1914) ; 
Donald E. Smith, Viceroy of New Spain (University of Cali- 
fornia, 1912. 293 p.);** Frank Bond, Historical sketch of Louis- 
iana and the Louisiana purchase (Washington, 1912). 

Several important publications relating to the American In- 
dians in the Southwest have recently appeared. By far the 
most comprehensive and valuable of these is Miss Annie Heloise 
Abel’s The American Indian as slaveholder and secessionist, of 
which volume 1 (Cleveland, 1913. 394 p.)** has been published. 
This volume is devoted to a study of Indian territory condi- 
tions on the eve of the civil war. Two other volumes now in 
preparation will bring the story of the civilized tribes through 
the civil war and the period of the reconstruction. Miss Abel 
has also edited for publication by the Indian office (1914), The 
official correspondence of James 8. Calhoun while Indian agent 
at Santa Fé and superintendent of Indian affairs in New Mex- 
ico. The papers cover the years 1849-1852. W. H. Ryus in his 
Second William Penn (1914) tells of his life among the Indians 
of Oklahoma and elsewhere in the West. Two other publica- 
tions on Indians must be mentioned: Anselm Weber, The Nav- 
ajo Indians (St. Michaels, Ariz., 1914. 290 p.), and Warren K. 
Moorehead, The American Indian in the United States, 1850- 
1914 (Andover, Mass., 1915. 440 p.).** 

In the field of state and local history there are numerous pub- 
lications, the more important of which are named below. Many 


19 Reviewed ante, 1: 471. 
20 Reviewed ante, 1: 460. 
21 Reviewed ante, 1: 319. 
22 Reviewed ante, 1: 144. 
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publications in local history are somewhat inaccessible on ac 
count of the fact that they are printed privately. 

The student of educational history will be interested in 
Stephen B. Weeks’ History of public education in Arkansas 
(Washington, 1912. 131 p.),” a bulletin of the United States bu- 
reau of education. General Powell Clayton, the reconstruction 
governor of Arkansas, in Aftermath of the civil war in A) 
kansas (New York, 1915), undertakes to explain the ins and outs 
of reconstruction politics in Arkansas. 

Starr’s Encyclopedia of Oklahoma (1913), appears to be a 
publieation of much the same character as Fortier’s Lowisiana 
mentioned elsewhere. Other publications relating to Oklahoma 
are: A. Cantonwine, Star forty-six, Oklahoma (Oklahoma City, 
1912. 334 p.); Rebeeea L. Finch, Oklahoma book (Oklahoma 
City, 1915) containing material in regard to the history, in 
dustries, and institutions of the state; Robert Park, History of 
the Oklahoma state penitentiary (McAlester, 1914. 144 p.). 

Publications relating to Louisiana history contain several 
titles of interest, among them: Aleée Fortier, Louisiana (New 
Orleans, 1914. 2100 p.), a three-volume publication in the form 
of a eyelopedia. Of some historical value is Fortier’s Louis- 
iana folk tales in French dialect and English translation (Amer- 
ican Folklore Society, 1914. 122 p.). A doeumentary publica- 
tion relating to Louisiana is Documentos historicos de la Flor 
ida y la Luisiana, siglos XVI al XVIIT (Madrid, 1912. 466 p.), 
edited by Manuel Serrana y Sanz. Eliza Ripley’s Social life 
tn old New Orleans (New York, 1912. 331 p.), is a book of remin- 
isecenees of life in New Orleans and East Baton Rouge parish 
during the second quarter of the nineteenth century. Two re- 
cent legal publications will be of interest to students of the civil 
law and of state constitutional law: Theodore Cotonio, Refer 
ence table to the amendments of the constitutions of 1898, r¢ 
vised civil code, revised code of practice, revised statutes and the 
acts of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1912. 97 p.); W. O. Hart, Com 
parison of the constitutions of 1898 and 1913 and other articles 
relating to former constitutions (New Orleans, 1914. 60 p.). 

Two publications resulting from studies at the University of 
Texas and the University of California which deal with the 


25 To be reviewed later. 
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boundaries and frontier history of Louisiana and Texas are: 
Herbert E. Bolton, Athanase de Mézierés and the Louisiana- 
Texas frontier, 1768-1780 (Cleveland, 1914. 2 v.);*° Thomas M. 
Marshall, History of the western boundary of the Louisiana 
purchase, 1819-1841 (University of California, 1915. 266 p.).”' 
Local publications dealing with the history of Texas are numer- 
ous. On the Spanish period we have the following titles: Anne 
K. Hughes, Beginnings of Spanish settlement in the El Paso 
district (University of California, 1914) ;** Herbert E. Bolton, 
Spanish activities on the lower Trinity river, 1776-1821 (Austin, 
1914), Spanish occupation of Texas, 1519-1690 (Austin, 1914), 
and Texas in the middle of the eighteenth century (University 
of California, 1915. 458 p.).*° Following are titles of general 
works on a more recent period: Justin H. Smith, The annexa- 
tion of Texas (New York, 1912), a comprehensive account based 
on careful research; J. H. Wheeler, Historical facts of the state 
of Texas (Bryan, Texas, 1914); D. W. Roberts, Rangers and 
sovereignty (San Antonio, 1914. 190 p.); James T. De Shields, 
The border wars of Texas (Tioga, Texas, 1912. 400 p.), an ac- 
count of the wars between the pioneer settlers and the Indian 
tribes. Of more local interest are the following: S. O. Young, 
A thumbnail history of the city of Houston (Houston, 1912. 
184 p.); B. H. Carroll, Standard history of Houston (Knoxville, 
Tenn., 1912. 499 p.); B. B. Paddock, History of central and 
western Texas (Chicago, 1912. 2 v.); M. P. G. Tiling, History of 
the German element in Texas from 1820 to 1850 (Houston, 1913. 
225 p.). The economic historian will weleome Studies in farm 
tenancy, published by the University of Texas department of 
extension (Austin, 1915. 151 p.). 

Additions are rapidly being made to the historical literature 
relating to Arizona and New Mexico. Among recent titles are 
the following: John T. Hughes, Doniphan’s expedition, an ac- 
count of the conquest of New Meaico (Washington, 1915, 202 
p.), a reprint; L. B. Prince, A concise history of New Mexico 
(Cedar Rapids, 1912. 272 p.), a revision and condensation of an 
earlier book by the same author; L. B. Prince, Spanish mission 


26 Reviewed ante, 1: 324. 
27 Reviewed ante, 2: 149. 
28 Reviewed ante, 1: 474. 
29 To be reviewed later. 
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churches of New Mexico (Cedar Rapids, 1915); °° B. M. Read, 
Illustrated history of New Mevico (Santa Fe, 1912. ‘812 p-)3 
Ralph E. Twitchell, The leading facts of New Mexican history 
(Cedar Rapids, 1912. 631 p.); A. B. Reagan, Don Diego, or the 
Pueblo uprising of 1680 (New York, 1914. 352 p.); T. E. Far- 
rish, History of Arizona (Phoenix, 1915. 2 v.). 


PERIODICALS 


Papers relating to the history of the Southwest have recently 
appeared in all of the principal historical journals. In the Mis 
sissippI VALLEY Historica Review the following papers which 
relate more or less directly to the Trans-Mississippi Southwest 
have been published: James A. James, ‘‘ Louisiana as a factor 
in American diplomacy, 1795-1800’? (June, 1914); Eugene C. 
Barker, ‘‘The United States and Mexico, 1835-1837"’ (June, 
1914); M. M. Quaife, ‘‘Critical evaluation of the sources of 
western history’’ (September, 1914); I. J. Cox, ‘‘Pan-Amer 
ican relations of Jefferson and Wilkinson’’ (September, 1914) ; 
Clarence EK. Carter, ‘‘Some aspects of the British administra- 
tion in West Florida’’ (December, 1914); William R. Manning, 
‘*Diplomacy concerning the Santa Fé road’’ (March, 1915) ; 
Herbert E. Bolton, ‘‘ Location of La Salle’s colony on the gulf 
of Mexico’’ (September, 1915); Susan M. Reed, ‘‘ British car- 
tography of the Mississippi valley in the eighteenth century’’ 
(September, 1915); William E. Dunn, ‘‘Spanish reaction 
against the French advance toward New Mexico, 1717-1727” 
(December, 1915). 

In recent years the American historical review has given con- 
siderable space to articles on southwestern history, among 
which are: I. J. Cox, ‘‘American intervention in West Flor- 
ida’’ (January, 1912); George L. Rives, ‘‘ Mexican diplomacy on 
the eve of war with the United States’’ (January, 1913); a let- 
ter of George Rogers Clark to Genet in 1794 in regard to a pro- 
posed French expedition against Louisiana (July, 1913); Alfred 
H. Stone, ‘‘The cotton factorage system of the southern states”’ 
(April, 1915) ; W. S. Robertson, ‘‘The United States and Spain, 
1822’’ (July, 1915). In the issue for July, 1915, appears an im- 
portant document edited by Clarence E. Carter entitled, ‘‘ Obser- 
vations of Superintendent John Stuart and Governor James 


80 To be reviewed later. 
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Grant of East Florida on the proposed plan of 1764 for the fu- 
ture management of Indian affairs.’’ This paper, which is from 
the British Public Record Office, contains some interesting ma- 
terial in regard to Indian affairs of the Southwest. 
Noteworthy articles in other periodicals are: G. Foreman, 
‘*Plight of the full blood Indians,’’ in the Outlook (January 17, 
1914); Ruth MeEnery Stuart, ‘‘ American backgrounds for fie- 
tion: Arkansas, Louisiana and the Gulf country,’’ in the Book- 
man (August, 1914); a letter of E. C. Barker on historical study 
and research in the South, in the Nation (July 2, 1914); David 
Y. Thomas, ‘‘Direct legislation in Arkansas,’’ in Political sci- 
ence quarterly (March, 1914); C. B. Galbreath, ‘‘ Provision for 
state wide initiative and referendum in Oklahoma’’ in Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science (May, 
1912); George C. Lay, ‘‘Interstate controversies arising from 
injury to commerce, navigation and public health’’ in Journal 
of American history, volume vi, relating to Louisiana; Alex- 
ander Franz, ‘‘Die erste deutsche EKinwanderung in das Mis- 
sissippital’’ in Deutsch-amerikanische Geschichtsblatter, volume 
xm; Adrien Loie, ‘‘Comment on laneait une affaire coloniale il 
y a cent ans’’ in Bulletin geographique historique et descriptive 
(1912); in regard to Louisiana; ‘‘Ursulines of New Orleans’”’ in 
American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, Records 
(1912) ; Grace King, ‘‘Old Louisiana”’ in Country life in Amer- 
ica (November, 1912); ‘‘Old creole courtyards”’ in the Crafts- 
man (May, 1912); William O. Seroggs, ‘‘ Parish government in 
Louisiana’’ in Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science (May, 1913); Lineoln 8S. Cornish, ‘‘Colonial 
New Orleans’’ in the Pan-American magazine (November, 
1913) ; Edgar S. Maclay, ‘‘The battle of New Orleans half won 
at sea’’ in the Magazine of history (January, 1913); in the 
same issue, W. C. Gaynor, ‘‘Acadians and Acadians,’’ a com- 
parison of Acadians in Louisiana with Acadians in Canada; 
Louis Pelzer, ‘‘Spanish land grants of upper Louisiana’’ in the 
Iowa journal of history and politics (January, 1913); Henri 
Gravier, ‘‘Law et la Louisiane en 1717,’’ in Nouvelle revue 
(December, 1913), and ‘‘La colonization de la Louisiane’’ in the 
same magazine for April, 1914; L. D. Sciseo, ‘*The track of 
Ponce de Leon in 1513’ in the American Geographical and Sta- 
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tistical Society, Bulletin (October, 1913); J. Muller, ‘*Creole 
beauties and some passionate pilgrims’’ in the Century (1914) ; 
Frederick Trevor Hill, ‘‘Adventures in American diplomacy : 
inside history of the Louisiana purchase’’ in the Atlantic 
monthly (May, 1914). 

Material relating to Texas in periodicals is abundant. The 
Southwestern historical quarterly, formerly the Texas Histor- 
ical Association quarterly, during the past two years has printed 
the following noteworthy titles: ‘‘Early settlements for the 
annexation of California,’’ ‘‘The beginnings of the association 
movement in Texas;’’ ‘‘Southern opposition to the annexation 
of Texas;’’ ‘‘ British correspondence concerning Texas;’’ ‘*The 
association convention in Texas;’’ ‘‘ Harris county, 1822-1845;”’ 
‘*Allan’s reminiscences of Texas;’’ ‘‘Texas versus White;’’ 
‘‘New York and the independence of Texas;’’ ‘*The constitu 
tion of Texas, 1845;’’ ‘‘A letter from Vera Cruz in 1847.’’ 

Among other articles in periodicals relating to Texas may be 
mentioned: Frederie William Simonds, ‘‘Geographie influences 
in the development of Texas”’ in Journal of geography (1912); 
Lineoln S. Cornish, ‘‘The brave tale of Texas’’ in Pan-Ameri 
can magazine (1912); Mrs. Andrew Rose, ‘‘Old Spanish mis 
sions in Texas’’ in the American monthly (1912); Bennett H. 
Young, ‘Texas cavalry expedition, 1861-1862, into New Mexi 
co,’’ in the Confederate veteran (March, 1913); Lieutenant Col- 
onel J. K. Mizner, ‘‘A long mareh,’’ from Texas to North Dako 
ta, in the Journal of United States Cavalry Association (March, 
1913); ‘*‘Texas rangers”’ in the Independent (May 8, 1913); 8. 
Lanier, ‘‘A Texas trail in the 70’s’’ in the Outlook (Novem 
ber, 1913). 

In New Mexico, Old Santa Fé: a magazine of history, archa 
ology, genealogy and biography has been published quarterly 
beginning with July, 1913. The contents relate mainly to the 
history of New Mexico. Among noteworthy articles printed i: 
this magazine are: W. H. H. Allison, ‘‘Colonel Francisco 
Perea’’ (Oetober, 1913): L. B. Bloom, ‘‘ New Mexico under Mex 
ican administration, 1821-1846;’’ E. B. Burton, ‘‘Taos rebel 
lion’’ (October, 1913). 

In the American Historical Association, Annual report for 
1911 (Washington, 1913), E. C. Barker has a paper on ‘‘ Public 
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opinion in Texas preceding the revolution’’ and I. J. Cox has 
one on ‘‘Monroe and the early Mexican revolutionary agents.’’ 
The same association’s Report for 1912 (Washington, 1914) 
contains a study by U. B. Phillips on ‘‘The economies of slav- 
ery, 1815-1860.’’ James E. Winston’s ‘‘ Kentucky volunteers in 
the Texas revolution’? appeared in the Kentucky Historical 
Society Register for May, 1913. An article of wider scope is 
Louis Pelzer’s ‘‘Economie factors in the acquisition of Louis- 
iana’’ in the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Pro- 
ceedings, volume v1. The Arkansas Bar Association has print- 
ed in volume xv of its Proceedings (1912) ‘*The constitutional 
convention of 1874 and its reminiscences,’’ by J. W. House. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WORK 


In the Southwest the future of historical research depends 
very largely upon the character of the work in schools and col- 
leges, which must be relied on to create an interest in and pre- 
pare students for historical studies in later years. In each 
state of the region covered in this survey there are local organ- 
izations of history teachers in the larger cities and a state or- 
ganization which is usually a section of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. One of the best local organizations is the New Or- 
leans High School History Teachers’ Association, of which Miss 
Eleanor Riggs of the Sophie B. Wright high school is president, 
and Miss Sophie Hanson of the Esplanade Avenue high school, 
is secretary. The object of the association is to promote better 
teaching of history in the city high schools. The history teach- 
ers’ section of the Texas State Teachers’ Association is an ex- 
ample of the best type of the state-wide historical organization. 
It holds one meeting a year and a considerable interest has been 
developed. The history faculty of the University of Texas pub- 
lishes for this history teachers’ section, the 7'exas history teach- 
ers’ bulletin, which appears three times a year and has just 
completed its third volume. The Bulletin contains brief prac- 
tical articles, suggestions, descriptions, news notes, and reprints 
of articles from educational journals, and recently a department 
of source readings in local history has been added. Among the 
papers published in the Bulletin are: ‘‘Local history in the 
Cleburne schools;’’ ‘‘History teaching in Texas;’’ ‘‘ History in 
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the San Marcos high school;’’ and once a year is published the 
Proceedings of the history section of the State Teachers’ Assc 
ciation. The history teachers’ section of the Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ Association is considering a proposition to organize 
a separate Oklahoma History Teachers’ Association. 

In very few high schools of this region is state or loeal his- 
tory taught consistently. Most of the high schools follow the 
recommendations of the Committee of Seven and offer four 
years of work in history of which, as a rule, two years are com- 
pulsory. State history is, however, taught in the lower grades 
in all the states, usually in the fifth or sixth grades. 

The following list of text-books in state history recently pub 
lished will indieate to a certain extent the importance of the 
subject in the grades: Charles H. Roberts, Essential facts o/ 
Oklahoma history and civics (Chicago, 1914. 258 p.); Evans and 
Sunn, Oklahoma civics and history (second edition, Oklahoma 
City, 1913. 244 p.); S. M. Barrett, Government in Oklahoma 
(Oklahoma City, 1913). The publishers of several popular text- 
books in United States history have added supplements of state 
history; such as, A history of Oklahoma for. schools (Seribner’s 
New York, 1913. 44 p.) issued as a supplement to Gordy’s [is 
tory of the United States. 

Among other new texts for elementary schools may be men- 
tioned: Barker, Potts and Ramsdell, A school history of Texas 
(Chicago, 1912. 384 p.); Pennybacker, History of Texas fo 
schools (revised edition, Austin, 1912. 412 p.), and Read, Pop- 
ular elementary history of New Mexico (Santa Fé, 1914. 186 p.). 
For several years the adopted texts in Louisiana graded schools 
have been King and Ficklen, Stories from Louisiana history 
and Magruder, History of Lowisiana. In Arkansas Reynold’s 
Makers of Arkansas history has had wide use. The city of New 
Orleans has recently adopted a text-book for the eighth grade, 
The New Orleans book (New Orleans, 1915. 177 p.), by Emma 
C. Richey and Evalina Prescott Kean; it is a volume dealing 
with the history, geography, and industries of the city and its 
tributary territory. 

The college work in local and western history is of course of 
more importance, since it has a more direct bearing upon later 
research work. In the University of Arkansas the department 
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of history is making a collection of southern, southwestern, and 
state history, and, following a general course on the ‘‘Civil war 
and reconstruction,’’ it offers a course of a seminary nature on 
‘*Reconstruction in Arkansas.’’ The students are expected 
during the summer to consult the files of county papers, county 
records, and similar sources for material, and upon their return 
to the university to prepare monographs under the direction of 
the instructor. 

The University of Oklahoma offers a wealth of instruction in 
local and western history. Among the courses listed are: ‘‘The 
West;’’ ‘‘History of Oklahoma;’’ ‘‘Territorial expansion;’’ 
‘*Spain in North America, with special attention to the territory 
now within the United States;’’ and two seminary courses in 
southwestern history and in Oklahoma history. An instructor 
who for three years spent his time in the field collecting histor- 
ical materials is in charge of research work and collections in 
local and western history. Henry Kendall College, one of the 
smaller institutions of Oklahoma, offers a course in ‘‘The his- 
tory of Oklahoma’”’ which is treated as a phase of the western 
expansion of the United States. 

At the Louisiana State University courses are offered in 
‘*Louisiana history,’’ and ‘* The Southwest,’’ and, by the depart- 
ment of political science, a course in ‘‘The development of the 
Louisiana constitution.’’ In connection with these courses ad- 
vanced students prepare brief monographs as part of the work 
required for the M. A. degree. The university has fairly good 
collections in state history. 

The University of Texas is a leader among the southwestern 
institutions in developing the field of local history. The late Mr. 
Garrison began the work years ago and it is now well carried on 
by a very competent staff. Among the courses offered are: 
‘*Spanish and French colonization in the United States ;’’ ‘‘ His- 
tory of Latin America;’’ ‘‘The Spanish Southwest;’’ ‘‘The 
Anglo-American Southwest, 1803-1850,’’ and ‘‘Later United 
States history.’’ In connection with the three last named 
courses graduate students prepare master’s essays, using in 
their research the ample collections of local material in the Uni- 
versity of Texas library. Among the courses in politieal science 
should be mentioned one on ‘‘State and local government in 
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Texas.’’ In quantity and in quality the published results of 
work begun at the University of Texas far surpass that done 
by any other college or university in the region under survey. 
At the New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
the library is fairly well supplied with material bearing upon 
local history and a thesis course is offered in the ‘‘ History and 
government of New Mexico.’’ At the University of New Mexico 
Mr. R. R. Hill has recently been engaged for the purpose of de- 
veloping work in Spanish-American history and institutions. 

In the graduate departments of some of the larger northern 
universities considerable attention is given to work in south- 
western history, notably in the Latin-American field. Leading 
in this work perhaps is the University of California, but impor- 
tant studies have also been inaugurated at Columbia University, 
Harvard University, University of Illinois, and University of 
Missouri. The candidate for the doctor’s degree must still go 
outside of the Southwest for more advanced instruction and bet- 
ter facilities in research. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Of much value in the field of southwestern history, is the work 
of instructors and graduate students in the larger universities, 
especially the work done in dissertations for the doctor’s degree. 
Nearly all of the universities which offer graduate work leading 
to the doctor’s degree are situated outside of this region. But 
their students are finding in the history of the Southwest a fruit 
ful field for research. The following titles are taken from the 
lists of doctoral dissertations in progress which were published 
by Mr. Jameson in the American historical review during the 
past two years; the name of the university at which the work 
is being done is in parenthesis after the title of the dissertation: 
Reuben MeKitrick, ‘‘ Legislative disposition of public lands in 
Texas’’ (Wisconsin); Lucia Von L. Becker, ‘‘History of the 
admission of new states into the union”’ (Chicago) ; V. W. Crane, 
‘“‘The southern frontier of the English colonies in America, 
1670-1763: relations with the Indians, French and Spanish’’ 
(Pennsylvania) ; Jane M. Berry, ‘‘ Relations between the United 
States and Spain in the Southwest, 1793-1795’? (Chicago) ; N. M. 
M. Surrey, ‘‘Commerce and industry in Louisiana during the 
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French régime’’ (Columbia) ; C. B. Goodykoontz, ‘‘ The province 
of Louisiana under Spain”’ (California); E. P. Puckett, ‘‘The 
free negro in Louisiana’’ (Harvard); T. B. Martin, ‘‘The con- 
firmation of foreign land titles in the acquired territories of the 
United States’’ (Harvard); W. E. Dunn, ‘‘Spanish and French 
relations in the United States, 1675-1763’’ (Columbia); V. A. 
Moody, ‘‘ Plantations in Louisiana’’ (Michigan); E. S. Brown, 
‘‘The constitutional history of the Louisiana purchase’’ (Cali- 
fornia); T. S. Staples, ‘‘ Reconstruction in Arkansas’’ (Colum- 
bia); Roy Gittinger, ‘‘The evolution of the state of Oklahoma”’ 
(California); Louise F. Perring, ‘‘The policy of imperial de- 
fense in the southern colonies during the French and Indian 
war’’ (Pennsylvania) ; Charles Roll, ‘‘The frontier of the thir- 
ties’’ (Wisconsin). 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Among miscellaneous publications may be mentioned: Studies 
in southern history and politics (New York, 1914), which con- 
tains one paper by C. W. Ramsdell on the ‘‘ Frontier and seces- 
sion’’ and other papers of general southern interest; Eliza 
Hungerford’s ‘‘Old French lady of the river bank,’’ a description 
of New Orleans in Personality of American cities (New York, 
1913) ; William Beer, ‘‘Some points in Louisiana cartography”’ 
in the Proceedings of the International Congress of American- 
ists (Mexico City, 1912); The celebration of the centenary of 
the supreme court of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1913), a pub- 
lication of interest to the legal historian. 

Mr. Charles H. Ambler has edited for the John P. Branch 
historical papers of Randolph-Macon College a series of letters 
written to Thomas Ritchie in regard to the attitude of Virgin- 
ians toward the annexation of Texas. The publication is en- 
titled, Virginia and Texas, 1844. The adjutant general’s office, 
war department, has published the Claim of the state of Texas, 
an investigation made by the adjutant general’s office to ascer- 
tain the expenses of the state of Texas for the support of state 
troops on the frontier from 1855 to 1860 (House document no. 
551, 62 congress, 2 session). The publication is of some value 
in illustrating border conditions before the civil war. A publi- 
cation relating to the civil war is Cotton sold to the Confederate 
States (Senate document no. 987, 62 congress, 3 session, Wash- 
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ington, 1913). It contains a report of the secretary of the treas- 
ury on sales of confederate cotton, a matter of considerable in 
terest in the history of confiscation of property during and 
after the civil war. A history of the guaranty of bank deposits 
in Oklahoma and other states from 1908 to 1914 is printed as 
Senate document no. 522, 63 congress, 2 session (Washington, 
1914). 

The Library of Congress has obtained through gift the mis 
cellaneous papers of Mr. Alfred Roman of Louisiana, biograph 
er of General Beauregard. These papers relate principally to 
General Beauregard and consist of war telegrams and corre 
spondence during the period 1861-1890. The papers of Edward 
Lee Plumb, recently acquired by the Library of Congress, con 
tain papers relating to the Mexican war and Mexican affairs 
(1846-1866 and 1876-1877) and letters from New Orleans in 
1867 about political conditions. Seven volumes of West Flor- 
ida records have been transferred to the Library of Congress 
from the general land office. These records extend over the 
years 1764-1781 when a portion of Louisiana was contained in 
West Florida. The Library of Congress now has several vol- 
umes of transcripts of documents in Parisian archives relating 
to the history of the Mississippi valley made under the super 
vision of Mr. W. G. Leland, of the department of historical re 
search in the Carnegie Institution. This work is being con- 
tinued. 

While preparing for the Carnegie Institution a descriptive 
catalogue of documents in the archives of the Indies at Seville, 
Mr. R. R. Hill selected for photographie reproduction two 
hundred and thirty-three documents of importance for Amer 
ican history. Sets of these photographs are now accessible in 
the following places: University of California; Harvard Uni 
versity; Howard Memorial library, New Orleans; John Carter 
srown library, Providence; the Newberry library, Chicago; and 
the University of Illinois. The department of historical re 
search of the Carnegie Institution has secured also a series of 
about two thousand five hundred photographs made in the 
archives of the Indies in the section called Papeles procedentes 
de la isla de Cuba. These photographs represent the regular 
series of civil dispatches from the governors of Louisiana to the 
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captain general of Cuba, extending from the beginning of 1768 
to the end of 1791. Ten sets of the photographs were made 
and these will be sold at cost to libraries and historical societies. 
It will be possible before long to obtain photographie copies of 
a calendar of these papers from the department of historical 
research at a cost of three or four dollars. The photographs of 
the documents will probably cost about ten cents each. 

The Newberry library of Chicago has acquired a large num- 
ber of transcripts from the archives of the Indies at Seville, 
among which are many papers relating to the exploration, con- 
quest, and settlement of New Mexico.. One of the documents 
is a four hundred and thirty-six page chronicle, hitherto un- 
known, by Baltasar Obregon (1584). 

Miss Elizabeth H. West, archivist of the Texas State library, 
made a search during the summer months of 1914 in the archives 
of Cuba for matter relating to Spanish, colonial, and Indian 
trade during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Among 
the principal acquisitions were transcripts of two letter books 
of Governor Galvez of Louisiana. Mr. William E. Dunn, of the 
University of Texas, has supervised the transcription of about 
three thousand pages of documents in the archives at Seville 
concerning the French and Spanish in Texas, natives in Texas 
and New Mexico, English trade, ete. The work of Miss West 
and Mr. Dunn was made possible through the codperation of the 
Texas State library, the Library of Congress, the University of 
Texas, the University of California, and the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. 

At the meeting in April, 1914, of the board of regents of the 
University of Texas, Major George W. Littlefield established a 
fund of twenty-five thousand dollars for the collection of ma- 
terial relating to southern history. The income from this sum 
now amounts to six per cent and after twenty-five vears the 
principal sum will be used for the purchase of books. The Mes- 
sage of Governor O. B. Colquitt to the thirty-third legislature of 
Texas relates to the Alamo property (Austin, 1913. 147 p.). It 
contains photographs and other information of historical in- 
terest. The letter-book of William Tecumseh Sherman, which 
he kept while superintendent (1859-1861) of the Louisiana State 
Seminary (now Louisiana State University) has been donated 
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to the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. The letter-book 
was taken along with other property from the seminary during 
one of the expeditions of General Banks up the Red river val 
ley. Much of the property then taken from the seminary has 
been returned to the university and it would seem that the latter 
institution would be the most fitting depository for this letter 
book. 


HISTORICAL WORK IN PROGRESS 


The next volume in the Original narratives of early Ame 
ican history will be Professor H. E. Bolton’s Spanish explora 
tions in the Southwest, 1542-1691. The documents will be print 
ed in English and will cover much of the Trans-Mississippi 
Southwest. Mr. Benjamin M. Read, the New Mexico historian, 
has nearly ready for publication two volumes which will be en 
titled: Hernando Cortez and the conquest of Mexico and Side 
lights on New Mexican history. 

Dr. Emmett Starr, of the library of the state normal school 
at Talequah, who is himself a Cherokee Indian, is writing a 
History of the Cherokees. He has been engaged upon this work 
for a number of years and has made a rather extensive collee- 
tion of Cherokee history. Mr. Thoburn, of the University of 
Oklahoma, who for several years was engaged in collecting his- 
torical material for the university is at work on a comprehensive 
history of Oklahoma. Mr. Dunbar Rowland, director of the 
Mississippi Department of Archives and History, is editing for 
publication the official letter-books of William C. C. Claiborne, 
which cover the period from 1801 to 1816 and contain much 
material relating to the lower Mississippi valley. W. L. Flem- 
ing’s History of the Louisiana State University, publication of 
which was stopped temporarily four years ago, will probably 
appear toward the close of 1916. The work will embrace the 
history of higher education in Louisiana. 

Mr. E. E. Dale, of the University of Oklahoma, is making a 
collection of local Indian myths and legends and of cowboy 
songs and stories which will throw some light on early condi- 
tions in what is now the state of Oklahoma. There is a move- 
ment on foot in Oklahoma to have a commission appointed by 


the governor to mark with stone pillars such historie places as 
the old forts, old missions, old trails, ete. 
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George Bent, of Colony, Oklahoma, and George E. Hyde, of 
Omaha, are collaborating in the preparation of a History of the 
Cheyenne Indians. William O. Scroggs, of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, has in press a study of William Walker and other fili- 
busters entitled Filibusters and financiers. Mr. M. L. Bonham, 
of Louisiana State University, is preparing a life of his grand- 
father, who was a colonel during the Mexican war, a confederate 
brigadier general in the civil war, and who served in both the 
United States and in the Confederate States congresses. 

The Texas State Library and Historical Commission has in 
press The messages of the governors, 1876-1906. The publica- 
tion will appear unedited. 

The work of Mr. R. R. Hill in transeribing documents in the 
archives of the Indies has been continued by Mr. F. 8. Philbrick 
who has been securing photograph copies of the correspondence 
between the Spanish authorities of Louisiana and those of Cuba. 

Mr. W. G. Leland has in preparation for the press a Guide to 
the materials relating to the history of the United States in 
Parisian archives. <A ecard list has been made from these mate- 
rials of those documents which relate to Texas, for the Texas 
State library, and will soon be in the possession of that library. 
Water L. FLEMING 
Lovuts1ana State UNIVERSITY | 

Baton Rovce 


N. B. By a misunderstanding this article has been confined 
to the Trans-Mississippi Southwest instead of being a survey of 
the historical activities of the whole South as was intended when 
the region of these ‘‘survey articles’’ was redivided at the be- 
ginning of the year. — Manacrine Eprrtor. 



































NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


DocUMENTS CONCERNING THE CONSULAR SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
Srates in Latin AMERICA, WITH INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The history of the American consular service begins with the 
epoch-making treaty of amity and commerce between the United 
States and France which was signed on February 6, 1778. In 
that treaty these two powers declared that they were anxious to 
fix ‘‘in an equitable and permanent manner the rules which 
ought to be followed relative to the correspondence and com 
merece which the two parties desire to establish between their 
respective countries, States, and subjects. . .’’ By article 
twenty-nine of the treaty the two contracting parties mutually 
granted ‘‘the liberty of having each in the ports of the other 
Consuls, Vice-Consuls, Agents, and Commissaries’’ whose fune 
tions should be regulated by a special agreement.’ On Novem- 
ber 4, 1780, the continental congress appointed William Palfrey 
consul to France with a salary of fifteen hundred dollars per 
annum.* Before the constitution of the United States was 
adopted, commissioners of that nation in Europe had negotiated 
treaties of amity and commerce with Holland,’ Sweden,* and 
Prussia,’ which contained provisions concerning consuls similar 
to those in the treaty of 1778 with France. On October-28, 1785, 
the congress of the confederation adopted a joint resolution de- 
claring that the ministers and chargés of the United States in 
European countries should ‘‘exercise the powers of a consul 
general’’ in the countries where they respectively resided. The 
first agreement between the United States and a foreign power 

1W. M. Malloy, Treaties, conventions, international acts, protocols and agree 
ments between the United States of America and other powers (Washington, 1910), 
1: 468, 478. 

2 Journals of the continental congress (Washington, 1904-), 18: 1009, 1018 

3 Malloy, Treaties, 2: 1240. 

4 Ibid., 1733. 

5 Ibid., 1495. 


® Secret journals of the acts and proceedings of congress (Boston, 1821), 3: 595 
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regulating the functions and privileges of American consuls and 
vice-consuls was a convention concluded between the United 
States and France on November 14, 1788.7. Under President 
Washington consuls, vice-consuls, and commercial agents of the 
United States were appointed to various countries... From time 
to time Secretary of State Jefferson addressed circulars of in- 
struction to these agents. In a circular dated August 26, 1790, 
Secretary Jefferson undertook to describe the duties of consuls: 
he declared that one of their functions was to supply their gov- 
ernment with ‘‘political and commercial information of interest 
to the United States. . .’’* On April 14, 1792, a law was en- 
acted which aimed to carry into ‘‘full effect’’ the convention 
between the United States and France. The duties of American 
consuls, as specified by the act, were mainly concerned with the 
protection of the interests of citizens of the United States, 
especially seamen.’® That act recognized the system established 
by Washington by which consular appointments were made sep- 
arate and distinct from diplomatic appointments. 

A wide extension was given to the American consular service 
during the protracted insurrection against Spanish rule in Am- 
erica. That revolution had scarcely begun when the United 
States initiated the policy of selecting commercial agents to 
various Spanish colonies in North and South America. The 
first agent who was selected by the United States for such ser- 
vice in Spanish America was William Shaler. On June 16, 1810, 
Secretary Smith addressed a letter to Shaler informing him of 
his appointment as ‘‘agent for commerce and seamen’’ at Vera 
Cruz. Although Shaler apparently did not serve in that post, 
yet the letter informing him of his appointment is of interest, 
as it was evidently used as a model for similar notifications." 
In the midsummer of 1810 Robert K. Lowry was directed to pro- 

7 Malloy, Treaties, 1: 490-496. 

8 Journal of the executive proceedings of the senate of the United States (Wash 
ington, 1828-), 1: 37, 40, passim. 

9 Wilbur J. Carr, ‘‘The American consular service,’’ in American journal of in 
ternational law, 1: part 2, p. 895. 


10 United States statutes at large (Boston, 1850), 1: 254-256. This act is discussed 
by Carr in the article cited above and by C. L. Jones in The consular service of the 


United States (University of Pennsylvania, Publications, series in political economy 
and publie law, no. 18 — Philadelphia, 1906), 4, 5. 
11 Tt is printed page 566 following. 
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ceed to La Guaira, Venezuela, as agent for commerce and sea 
men.? On June 28, 1810, Joel R. Poinsett was made ‘‘ Agent 
for Seamen and Commerce”’ at the port of Buenos Aires: ** on 
November 18, 1811, he was appointed consul general of the 
United States for ‘‘the Spanish provinces of Buenos Aires, 
Chile, and Peru.’’** The first person nominated to the senate 
of the United States for consul in Spanish America was Luis 
Goddetroy of Montevideo. On April 30, 1811, Secretary of 
State James Monroe addressed a letter to Goddefroy informing 
him of his selection as consul of the United States at Buenos 
Aires, where he was to serve under Poinsett’s directions: ** on 
November 13, President Jefferson sent to the senate Goda 

froy’s nomination to that post, but the appointment was not 
ratified.“° Nevertheless, the letter from Secretary Monroe to 
Goddefroy is of interest; for this letter contains the earliest 
statement made by the government of the United States con 
cerning the duties of a consul in Spanish America. It was ap 
parently to serve instead of Goddefroy that in November, 1811, 
Poinsett selected William G. Miller to act as vice-consul.’’ Dur 
ing the following years — before President Monroe had signed 
the act of May 4, 1822, which made an appropriation for diplo 
matie missions to the independent nations of Spanish America ** 
— consuls, or consular agents, of the United States were also 
stationed at Angostura and Montevideo.’"* In December, 1823 


mt), 


12 Lowry’s instructions were evidently modeled on Shaler’s; on Lowry see W. 8. 
Robertson, ‘‘The beginnings of Spanish American diplomacy’’ in F. J. Turner, 
Essays in American history (New York, 1910), 250-252, 260. 

13 F. L. Paxson, The independence of the South American republics (Philadelphia, 
1903), 106, 109. 

14 Senate executive journal, 2: 188, 190. 

15 This is printed page 567 following. 

16 Senate executive journal, 2: 188, 190. 

17 Registro oficial de la repiblica Argentina, 1: 127. 

18 On the recognition of the independence of the Spanish American states, see W 
S. Robertson, ‘‘The United States and Spain in 1822’’ in American historical re 
view, 20: especially 781-783; and also ‘‘ The first legations of the United States in 
Latin America’’ in Mississippi valley historical review, 2: especially 185-189. 

19 At least a draft of a letter from the state department to 8. D. Forsyth, August 
1, 1820, informing him of his appointment as agent to Angostura, is found in state 
department manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, Despatches to consuls, 2 
In 1824, a consulate was located there; on June 14, 1824, Daniel Brent wrote a letter 
to Alfred Seaton informing him of his appointment as consul to Angostura, ibid. 
With regard to the consulate at Montevideo, on July 28, 1817, Richard Rush, who 
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Pedro Gual, the secretary of foreign affairs for Colombia, is- 
sued an exequator to Robert K. Lowry, who after being absent 
from La Guaira for several years, had returned as consul.”° 
After the passage of the act of May 4, 1822, by which the 
United States announced her intention to recognize the indepen- 
dence of the Spanish American republics, consular agents or 
consuls were sent to other cities in the rising states. The first 
consul of the United States to serve in Mexico was James Smith 
Wileocks, who in November, 1822, was informed of his appoint- 
ment as ‘‘commercial agent’’ of the United States at Mexico 
City: ** on January 28, 1823, this title was changed to that of 
consul general, and in the following July the Mexican govern- 
ment granted him an exequator.* On April 19, 1824, Charles 
Savage was commissioned consul of the United States to Guate- 
mala ‘‘and the adjacent places under the same allegiance.’’ * 
David S. Craig was notified of his appointment as ‘‘consular 
commercial agent’’ to Panama on April 3, 1823.** About the 


‘ 


was acting as secretary of state, addressed a circular to certain consuls of the United 
States in South America concerning the trip of the ‘American commissioners Messrs. 
Rodney and Graham to that continent; among the consuls to whom this circular was 
sent was William G. Miller, Montevideo, ibid. 

20 On Lowry’s appointment as consul in 1823, see Senate executive journal, 3: 337, 
338. On December 22, 1823, Secretary Gual sent to R. C. Anderson, the American 
minister at Bogota, an exequator for Consul Lowry, state department manuscripts, 
bureau of indexes and archives, Despatches from Colombia, 3. 

21 A draft of a letter from the state department to Wilcocks, November 21, 1822, 
informing him of his duties, is found in state department manuscripts, bureau of in- 
dexes and archives, Manuscripts to consuls, 2. 

22 Senate executive journal, 3: 318, 328; La diplomacia mezicana, 2: 93. From 
1823 to 1828 consuls of the United States were also stationed at Aguatuleo, Vera 
Cruz, Acapuleo, Tampico, Saltillo, Chihuahua, Santa Fé, Refugio, San Antonio, 
Mazatlan, Campeche, and Guazaculeco, List of the ministers, consuls, and other dip- 
lomatic and commercial agents of the United States in foreign countries, December 
15, 1828 (bureau of indexes and archives, department of state), 6-8; the drafts of 
the letters from the department of state to these consuls notifying them of their ap- 
pointments are found in state department manuscripts, bureau of indexes and 
archives, Despatches to consuls, 2 and 3. In March, 1822, William Taylor was made 
consular commercial agent of the United States at Vera Cruz: the Mexican govern- 
ment granted him an exequator as consul in May following, see La diplomacia mezi- 
cana, 2: 343; but he was not appointed as consul until January 28, 1823, Senate ez- 
ecutive journal, 3: 318, 328. 

23 Senate ezecutive journal, 3: 318, 328. 


24A draft of a letter from the state department to Craig, April 3, 1823, inform- 


ing him of his appointment, is found in state department manuscripts, bureau of in- 
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same time, consular agents were appointed to various ports in 
South America. On August 17, 1822, John M. Macpherson was 
appointed ‘‘consular commercial agent’’ to Carthagena,” a title 
which on April 19, 1824, was changed to that of consul.” On 
June 16, 1824, William Wheelright was commissioned consul at 
Guayaquil; *’ his appointment was confirmed by the senate on 
January 10, 1825.** The first consul of the United States in 
Peru was William Tudor, who was appointed in that capacity 
to Lima on December 9, 1823; on December 20, 1824, the Peru- 
vian government granted him an exequator.” On February 16, 
1825, Daniel Wynne was appointed consul to Santiago de Chile.*° 

After the invasion of Portugal by Napoleon compelled the 
House of Braganza to flee from Lisbon to Rio de Janeiro, the 
government of the United States appointed consuls to San Sal- 
vador, Maranhao, Pernambuco, and Rio de Janeiro.*' Soon 
after the United States recognized the independence of Brazil 
from Portugal,** Leonard Corning was appointed consul to Mar- 
anham,* while Phineas Bond was appointed consul to Monte- 
video, in the Banda Oriental del Uruguay. As the Banda Ori- 


dexes and archives, Despatches to consuls, 2. On December 27, 1827, William Rad 
cliffe was appointed consul to Panama, Senate ezecutive journal, 3: 520, 583. 

25 State department manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, Despatches to 
consuls, 2. 

26 Senate executive journal, 3: 360, 372. 

27 A draft of a letter to Wheelright, June 16, 1824, informing him of his appoint- 
ment, is found in state department manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, 
Despatches to consuls, 2. 

28 Senate executive journal, 3: 399, 404. 

29 Ibid., 342, 344; J. F. Blaneo, Documentos para la historia de la vida piblica 
del libertador de Colombia, Peri, y Bolivia (Caracas, 1875-1877), 9:469. About two 
years after the appointment of Tudor, W. F. Taylor was appointed consul to Quilea 
and Arica, Senate executive journal, 3: 460, 469. 

80 Tbid., 413, 415. 

31 Tbid., 2: 119, 120; 3: 61, 68, 143, 150, 337, 338. 

82On the recognition of the independence of Portugal by the United States see 
W. S. Robertson, ‘‘ The first legations of the United States in Latin America,’’ in 
Mississippi valley historical review, 2: 206-210. 

33 Corning was appointed March 7, 1825, Senate executive Journal, 3: 437, 443. 

34 Bond was appointed February 16, 1825, ibid., 413, 415. Soon after Bond’s ap- 
pointment consulates were established at Para and Rio Grande, ibid., 560, 567. On 
September 15, 1825, Condy Raguet, chargé d’affaires of the United States to the 
srazilian empire, wrote to Secretary of State Henry Clay stating that he had trans- 
mitted Corning’s commission to the Brazilian minister of foreign affairs, who had 


told him that an exequator would be at once issued to Corning, see state department 


manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, Despatches from ministers, Brazil 4. 
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ental was recognized as an independent and sovereign state by 
the United Provinces of la Plata and Brazil according to a 
treaty dated August 27, 1828,*° Phineas Bond consequently be- 
came consul to Uruguay. A special circular addressed to the 
consuls of the United States in Latin American states by Secre- 
tary of State Martin Van Buren furnishes a suggestive com- 
mentary upon the conduct of the consular agents of the United 
States in Latin America.** More nearly than any other diplo- 
matic document of the period from 1810 to 1830 does this eir- 
cular partake of the nature of special instructions to Latin 
American consuls.* 
Wiiu1amM Spence Ropertson 


R. Smiru, SecreTARY OF STATE, to WILLIAM SHALER, June 16, 1810 ** 
“SIR, 

‘‘The Commerce between the United States of America and the Prov- 
ince of Mexico rendering the Establishment of a Consul there of con- 
siderable importance and as the authorities thereof may possibly refuse 
to give a publie recognition and character to a Consul of the United 
States, it has been thought proper and suitable under present circum- 
stances to vest you and you are accordingly invested with the character 
of Agent for Seamen and Commerce in the Port of Vera Cruz and all 
other ports in the said Provinee. Your own regard to the publie service 
will induce you to attend to the commercial and other concerns of our 
Citizens in all the cases where they would fall under the patronage of a 
Consul, and you may appoint deputies wheresoever it may be found 
necessary in your district being yourself responsible for their acts. <A 
copy of the standing consular instructions is enclosed, and also copies of 
several circular letters to Consuls, containing directions for the execu- 
tion of the consular office, all of which you will attend to as far as they 
ean be a useful guide.’’ 

85 Registro oficial de la repiblica Argentina, 2: 226-229. 

36 The sympathy which Van Buren showed in the reform of the consular service in 
1830 is shown in Senate executive document no. 57, 21 Cong., 2 sess., 1-3. See fur- 
ther Calendar of the papers of Martin Van Buren (Washington, 1910), 171, and the 
circular which he addressed to consuls June 23, 1829, in regard to smuggling, state 
department manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, Despatches to consuls, 3. 

87 This circular is printed page 567-568 following. 


88 State department manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, Despatches to 
consuls, 1. 
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JAMES MONROE, SECRETARY OF STATE, TO Luis GoppEFRoy, ‘‘CONSUL FoR 
BuENOS AYRES AND THE PoRTS BELOW IT ON THE River PLatTe,”’ 
April 30, 1811 *° 

‘* Sir, 

‘*You will receive herewith a Commission from the President of the 
United States appointing you consul for Buenos Ayres and the ports be- 
low it on the River Plate, a copy of the standing consular instructions 
accompanies it, and of several circular letters to consuls containing 
directions for the execution of the consular duties, all of which you will 
attend to, as far as they can be a useful guide. 

‘“‘The President having already appointed Mr. Poinsett Agent for 
Seamen and Commerce for Buenos Ayres, and for several other ports in 
South America, it is not intended to interfere by the Commission given 
you with his powers or duties. I enclose to you for him a Commission 
of Consul General which you will be so good as to deliver or forward to 
him on your arrival at Buenos Ayres. You will readily perceive the 
relation which is thus formed between you in the district to which your 
authority extends, and you will observe it. The President entertains 
full confidence that in the discharge of your respective duties, the ut 
most harmony will prevail between you, and a zealous co-operation to 
promote the interests of the United States. 

‘It will be highly satisfactory to me to hear from you often and to 
receive a detail of such events in Buenos Ayres, and other parts of South 
America as the United States cannot fail to take a deep interest in.”’ 


‘*CIRCULAR TO THE CONSULS OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE Soutu AMER- 
ICAN, AND UNITED MEXICAN STATES’’ *° 


**DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, 26th. May, 1830 
** Sir, 


‘*Tt is at all times the duties of Consuls in Foreign States, exercising 
the functions and enjoying the privileges attached to their offices, seru- 
pulously to abstain from all participation whatever, direct or indirect, 


39 State department manuscripts, bureau of indexes and archives, Despatches to 
consuls, 1. 

40 Ibid., 3, following is a list of the consuls to whom it was addressed, namely: 
in Mexico: J. 8. Wilcocks, Mexico City; G. R. Robertson, Tampico; T. Reiley, 
Aguatuleo; H. Gregg, Acapuleo; W. Taylor, Vera Cruz and Alvarado; D. W. Smith, 
Refugio; J. W. Laugham, Chihuahua; J. Davis, Santa Fé; J. W. McGoffin, Saltillo; 
H. Perrine, Campeche; J. L. Kennedy, Mazatlan; J. W. E. Wallace, San Antonio; 
W. Keith, Guayamas; in Central America: C. Savage; in Colombia: T. F. Knox, 
Angostura; J. M. Maepherson, Carthagena; J. G. A. Williamson, La Guaira; W. I. 
Seaver, Santa Marta; A. B. Nones, Maracaibo; F. Litchfield, Porto Cabello; 8S. K. 
Everett, Panama; in Peru: W. F. Taylor, Quilea and Ariea; A. Worthington, Lima; 
in Chile: M. Hogan, Valparaiso; D. Wynne, Santiago; in Brazil: W. H. D. C 
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in the political concerns of the Countries to which they are appointed, 
and by whose Governments they are severally acknowledged and reecog- 
nized in their publick characters; but it is at the same time no less their 
duty to report freely and seasonably to their own Governments all im- 
portant facts which may come to their knowledge, thro’ authentic chan- 
nels, touching the political condition of these countries, especially if 
their communications can be made subservient to, or may affect the in- 
terests and well being of their own. 

‘*From the disturbed and unsettled condition of the Republies of the 
South American and United Mexican States, and the excitement there 
prevailing, it is especially desirable that the Consuls of the United 
States in those States should forbear intermeddling with their political 
or local affairs in the smallest degree whatever, and that they should be 
equally on their guard against the enlistment of their feelings or sym- 
pathies upon the side of any of the political or sectional parties which 
divide them at the present time. In their letters, even to this Depart- 
ment upon such subjects they will confine themselves to the communica- 
tion of important or interesting public events, as they occur, in as con- 
cise and succinct a form as may be convenient, avoiding all unnecessary 
reflections or Criticism upon the characters or conduct of Individuals; 
and they will on no oceasion give publicity, thro’ the press, to opinions 
or speculations injurious to the public institutions of those Countries or 
the persons concerned in the administration of them. 

‘*These Instructions are suggested, as much by the nature and style of 
the communications, themselves, which are occasionally received at this 
Department from some of the Consuls of the United States, in the re- 
gions and upon the topies referred to, which communications abound in 
epithets of unqualified obloquy and disapprobation, and to the character 
and views of distinguished public men in those Countries, as by the gen- 
eral propriety and utility of the rules preseribed by them, for the ob- 
servance of yourself and of your Colleagues in the South American and 
United Mexican States.”’ 

(Signed) M. Van Buren. 
Wright, Rio de Janeiro; W. Odlin, San Salvador; J. T. Mansfield, Pernambuco; A. 


R. Smith, Para; C. B. Allen, Maranham; I. A. Hayes, Rio Grande; G. Black, Santos; 
in Uruguay: J. Bond, Montevideo. 























REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A history of England and the British empire. By Arthur D. Innes, 
sometime scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. Volume IV (1802- 
1914). (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1915. 604 p. 
$1.60) 

It was Mr. Innes’ plan to write a history which should not be limited 
to English affairs in the narrower sense but should trace the develop- 
ment of the kingdom and the empire of which England is the central 
fact. Accordingly he has, especially in his second and third volumes, 
dealt largely with the affairs of the British Isles outside England, par- 
ticularly with those of Scotland. In the present volume which concludes 
the series, the author does not find much to say about Scotland but gives 
considerable space to Irish and imperial problems. Mr. Innes virtually 
closes his history with the end of the Boer war in 1902, but he has added 
a fairly adequate summary of events to 1911 and an ‘‘epilogue’’ which 
carries the narrative down to the outbreak of the present European 
war. On these recent subjects the author has striven to write objective- 
ly and to suppress what personal opinions he may have as to the wis- 
dom or unwisdom of policies and measures; he makes an exception, how- 
ever, of the present war, which he characterizes as ‘‘the most tremen- 
dous, the most critical, and the most righteous in the annals of mankind.”’ 
The work is almost wholly a compilation and professes to be little else ; 
but it is written by a historian of fame and merit, and though it shows 
traces of having been somewhat hurriedly composed, it will prove a 
useful addition to the literature of English history. 

L. M. Larson 


The British empire. Six lectures. By Sir Charles P. Lucas, K. C. B., 
K. C. M. G. (London: Maemillan and Company, Limited, 
1915. 250 p. $.80) 

This volume consists of a set of lectures addressed to the workingmen 
of England with the expectation of inducing them to give a more hearty 
support to the empire in the present crisis. An introductory chapter 
deals with the earliest beginnings of British sea power; then follows a 
series of surveys on English imperial growth from the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the present, with a concluding chapter on ‘“‘The meaning and 
use of the empire.’’ In the latter, Mr. Lucas makes a fair analysis of 
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the motives that have entered into the building of the empire, in order 
to show that it is not a creation of force and fraud, but an achievement 
born of varied motives, many of them of unquestioned nobility ; and that 
it confers tangible benefits upon the workingmen as well as upon the 
richer classes of England, upon the non-British elements that are em- 
braced within the empire as well as upon Englishmen. 

A. C. C. 


George the Third and Charles Fox: the coneluding part of the American 
revolution. By the Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
Bart., O. M. Volume Il. (New York and London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Company, 1914. 433 p. $2.25 net) 

The volume maintains the high standard of scholarship and of literary 
ability of those which preceded it. Readers will search in vain for a 
history of the American revolution which will equal this work of Sir 
George Trevelyan in sustaining interest or one from which a better per- 
spective of the civil war between Great Britain and her colonies can be 
obtained. The interpretation is governed throughout by an imperial 
viewpoint rather than by the usual narrow colonial outlook. 

This volume covers the period of the closing years of the war. The 
principal military events deseribed in detail are connected with the 
southern campaign which ended in the surrender of Cornwallis. In 
spite of a few minor errors the narrative is most satisfactory both in its 
treatment of military affairs and in its description of economic and 
social conditions. Great praise is given to General Greene, though the 
final estimate is that he was not ‘‘a general of the first order.’’ In this 
part of his story the author is particularly happy in his account of the 
partisan warfare; he deserves credit for not having exaggerated its 
eruelties. 

Sir George is at his best, however, in his discussion of British polities 
during the period, in spite of a very noticeable partiality for old whigs. 
He has studied his contemporary sources so carefully and thoroughly 
that the politicians of the circle of George III have become intimate 
acquaintances, whose portraits he depicts with rare literary skill. He 
understands the conditions of the time and realizes fully that the policies 
of the cabinet ‘‘were settled for it by an inner Cabinet of Bedfords, sit- 
ting over their burgundy in Lord Sandwich’s parlour.’’ Some of the 
pictures of these worthies are most excellent. Here is an example. 
‘*Throughout the American war, and the seven years that preceded it, 
Rigby was a power of the first order in Parliament. With the skill of a 
born actor he made himself up for the part of an independent English 
gentleman of the old school,—a conspicuous and most characteristic 
figure in his close-buttoned suit of purple cloth, unrelieved by lace or 
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embroidery, with his sword thrust carelessly through his pocket. He 
showed a bluff and resolute visage, with a complexion, ripened by the 
pick of fifty vintages, which matched the colour of his costume, and had 
earned him an ironical compliment from the pen of Junius.’’ The treat- 
ment of British polities is by no means confined to the parties in parlia- 
ment. A considerable part of the volume is devoted to an analysis of 
the social and economic conditions in Great Britain with an attempt to 
show their effect upon political opinion. 

From the foregoing account it will be seen that the figures of George 
III and Charles Fox, whose relations have provided the title for the 
work, are greatly subordinated to events and their environment. There 
are scattered throughout the volume a sufficient number of notices of 
these two men to justify the title but they scarcely loom larger than 
many of their contemporaries. 

Like the other volumes of the series footnotes are conspicuous by their 
absence, but the confidence which the writer inspires by the fulness of 
his details compensates in the mind of even the most exacting student 
for this neglect of external proofs of profound scholarship. 

C. W. A. 


Narrative of Johann Carl Buettner in the American revolution {Heart- 
man’s historical series, no. 1.] (New York: Chas. Fred. 
Heartman, 1914. 69 p. $2.50) 

This translation of the narrative of Johann Carl Buettner is valuable 
to the student of the American revolution for its picture of social con- 
ditions in Europe during that period, its account of the temptations that 
drew ignorant foreigners to ship for America with greedy sea captains, 
its picture of the fearful condition on transport ships, and finally as a 
detailed account of the experience of an indentured servant in America 
during those troubled times. Buettner was born in Germany. At an 
early age he was apprenticed to learn ‘‘to trim beards and other accom- 
plishments of the surgical skill.’” He hoped that this trade wouid en- 
able him to go into the wide world to America or the West Indies. 
Having learned his art he wandered far in Europe suffering many 
strange mishaps, not the least of which was being arrested in Prague 
because he was in the company of some runaway soldiers. He piously 
saw in this the justice ‘‘meted out to me by God’s providence for my 
passion for card playing.’’ Escaping from this detention he went to 
Hamburg where pretended countrymen urged him to go to the West 
Indies, and persuaded him to accompany them to Amsterdam where he 
was introduced to many young men and women wishing to go to Amer- 
ica in search of a fortune. Some ‘‘shippers of human freight’’ took 
them in charge, and Buettner was induced to indenture himself for 
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America ‘‘where gold and pearl fisheries abound,’’ and where easy tasks 
at three dollars a day would enable him to pay for his passage. He 
sailed with three hundred persons, ‘‘land crafts, men and young women 
clothed in blue striped linen dresses.’’ He pictures the promiscuous 
herding of men and women, but closes the shocking details with the 
exclamation, ‘‘but the hands of the angel of innocence cover his face.’’ 
A storm added to the sufferings of the crowded passengers; the sick en- 
dured ‘‘the tortures of the damned.’’ Those who died were wrapped 
in sail cloth and thrown into the water; if big fish swam near the ship 
in the morning it was a sure sign that there had been a sea-burial the 
previous night. When the coast was sighted a storm arose, driving 
back the pilots, and prolonging the voyage several weeks. The waves 
piled up by the storm were ‘‘like black forbidding chains of mountains.’’ 
The drinking water became searce, smelling unpleasantly, and tasting 
like ink, yet for food they had only salted meat which increased their 
thirst. The bread was hard, gray and yellow inside, the peas half 
cooked and hard to digest. After taking eight days to sail from the 
mouth of Delaware bay to Philadelphia, the indentured servants were 
landed, stripped naked and examined by prospective buyers. Buettner 
fell into the hands of a New Jersey planter who treated him well but 
who had a bad temper. The description of his life with the planter is 
entertaining, but leaves the impression that eating, drinking, and dane- 
ing interested Buettner more than work. He escaped and entered the 
continental army, where he foraged for loyalists’ cattle more than he 
fought. At last he took part in a battle from which he and his fellows 
fled ‘‘like hares’’ into the forest. He surrendered and was later taken 
into the Hessian part of the British army, which he complains was 
worked harder than the British part. He was taken to Savannah, was 
captured, and reéntered the American ranks where he became a surgeon. 
At last he sueceeded in getting aboard an American boat sailing for the 
West Indies, but was put on a prize which was captured, and he again 
fell into British hands. He was taken to Europe by the British, and 
returned to his native land. The original of this narrative was printed 
in 1828, and is now very rare. We are not told who was the translator. 
C. H. Van TYNE 


Letters written by Ebenezer Huntington during the American revolu- 
tion. {Heartman’s historical series, n.2.] (New York: Chas. 
Fred. Heartman, 1914. 112 p. $3.00) 

The Huntington letters, seventy-one in number, printed from the 
recently discovered originals, give us a vivid picture of the life of the 
‘‘armed citizenry’’ during the American revolution. They give a dismal 
warning of the folly of unpreparedness in a people unmilitary in char- 
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acter and yet having spirit enough to defend its honor and liberty. 
Huntington, who was a graduate of Yale, observed intelligently the 
army life about him, and in his position as captain and major came in 
constant touch with the soldiers of the continental time. Although the 
piety of the New England soldier made him trust that he was ‘‘ fighting 
the Lord’s battles, and rendered him ready for any infliction which God 
in his all wise judgment chooses to inflict,’’ yet the neglect. of the army 
by the non-combatants at home drove him into a ‘‘fearful passion.’’ 
You ‘‘feed us with promises,’’ he writes, and ‘‘clothe us with filthy 
rags’? and ‘‘hold your purse strings as though you would damn the 
world rather than part with a dollar.’’ The soldiers come to him daily 
with letters from their wives and children at home saying that they are 
neglected, starving, and freezing. He writes that he is in rags, and has 
lain for forty hours on the rain-soaked ground. He is ashamed that he 
was born in America. Serving with the French army where the officers 
live in luxury, he is invited to their tables but cannot accept because he 
cannot return their hospitality. On the lack of discipline and want of 
steadfastness in the ‘‘embattled farmers’’ he descants on every page. 
‘‘The British regulars make headway wherever they choose, and the 
American militia behave like raseals.’’ The volunteers leave when their 
time is out, ‘‘though their eternal salvation was to be forfeited.’’ ‘‘The 
persuasion of a Cisero would not keep them,’’ and ‘‘the Niagra Falls 
would as soon kindle a fire’’ as their patriotism. One would think to 
read these letters that the colonial mother did not raise her boy to be a 
soldier. 
C. H. Van Tyne 

The voyage of the first Hessian army from Portsmouth to New York, 

1776. [Heartman’s historical series, no. 3.) (New York: 

Charles Fred. Heartman, 1915. 31 p. $1.00) 

This translation from the German of A. Phister is a remarkably vivid 
account of the experiences at sea of the Hessian army brought to Amer- 
ica by the British government. We should have more confidence in it 
if we knew that the translation had been the work of a properly trained 
scholar. We have not compared it with the original, for only a scholar 
would be interested in the comparison, and he would go to the original. 
As mere good reading the little booklet can be recommended. The de- 
scription of a storm is that of a landsman, and is therefore the more 
appealing to us who are not nautical. England’s sea power in that day 
is made to appear very real, when we are told that a Danish and two 
Swedish ships passing through the fleet lowered their flags and a sail of 
the middle mast as soon as they were in the distance of a shot. The 
sanitary measures of the eighteenth century navy are told with interest- 
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ing details. ‘*The most careful cleanliness, the daily scrubbing of the 
decks, the frequent cleaning of the cabins and rooms, the washing and 
disenfecting with steaming vinegar, the pumping in of fresh air and 
the airing of the bedding on decks”’ all fail, however, to prevent dis- 
ease, ‘‘Scurvey was developed as a result of tainted humors, for which 
the drinking of sea-water was used as a medicine, and also the chewing 
of tobacco.’” We have our doubts as to the efficiency of the British 
admiralty when we are told that ‘‘the water which in the whole fleet 
had been stored in new oaken casks became undrinkable, and became 
finally putrid. The beds of the soldiers were broken up in the storms; 
camp kettles and canteens were smashed; tents, clothing apparel, even 
the cartridges had been destroyed by the rats, which finally had even 
gnawed through the water casks.’’ Of this kind of information about 
the transportation of soldiers a distance of 3,000 miles there is an 
abundance, and no student of the revolution can afford to neglect this 
work of an observer who possessed not a few literary gifts. 
é C. H. Van TYNE 


The diplomacy of the war of 1812. By Frank A. Updyke, Ph. D., Ira 
Allen Eastman professor of political science, Dartmouth Col- 
lege. [The Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic history, 1914. ] 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1915. 493 p. $2.50) 

From two points of view the publication of this volume is timely. It 
makes its appearance in the centennial year after the conclusion of peace 
between Great Britain and the United States; moreover, contemporary 
issues and events growing out of the world war now raging are strongly 
reminiscent of some of those pertaining to our second struggle with 
Great Britain. 

The volume embodies the Albert Shaw lectures in diplomatic history 
delivered at Johns Hopkins University in 1914. In eleven chapters and 
478 pages the author offers a comprehensive treatment of his subject, 
beginning with an account of the causes of the war and closing with a 
chapter on the settlement of the various boundary and other disputes 
between the two nations which were not disposed of in the treaty of 
Ghent. Thus the discussion of the vexed Newfoundland fisheries dis- 
pute is carried down to the arbitration award by the Hague tribunal, 
and the establishment of the permanent mixed fishery commission in 
our own day. 

The fundamental cause of the war is found to be ‘‘the irreconcilable 
conflict of the British navigation acts with the commercial development 
of the United States.’’ To the discussion of this topic two chapters, 
entitled ‘‘Impressment’’ and ‘‘Neutral trade,’’ are devoted. A third 
chapter deals with the declaration of war and with the peace proposals. 
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The actual peace negotiations are described in four chapters. That the 
pathway of the neutral was far from rosy a century ago, even as it is 
now, is abundantly shown in the opening chapters. That the United 
States sincerely desired peace with Great Britain and France and pa- 
tiently strove through weary years to maintain it, is also clear. Not- 
withstanding this fact, all the efforts of perhaps the most eminent 
pacifist America has produced did not suffice to preserve peaceful rela- 
tions with Europe. 

The author has performed for the reader, whether specialist or lay- 
man, the useful service of providing a sober and scholarly narrative of 
the diplomatic side of our second war for independence. In the review- 
er’s opinion the task has been well done. With no desire to indulge in 
captious criticism the regret may be expressed that more attention could 
not have been given to improving the literary qualities of the narrative. 
Such a paper as the recent one by Mr. Worthington C, Ford on ‘‘ The 
treaty of Ghent — and after’’ shows that even diplomatic history may 
be made readable if there is sufficient determination on the part of the 
author to realize this end. 

M. M. Quaire 


The political science of John Adams. A study in the theory of mixed 
government and the bicameral system. By Correa Moylan 
Walsh. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. 
374 p. $2.25) 

This is a commentary on the political philosophy of Adams by a vig- 
orous thinker whose reflections have led him to conclusions radically 
opposed to the ‘‘check and balance’’ system of the eighteenth century 
statesman. The book is not merely an account of what Adams thought, 
and how he eame to think as he did, but also an exposition of the au- 
thor’s own political creed. The writings of Adams have been thorough- 
ly digested and on the whole fairly interpreted, though in some in- 
stances the inferences drawn do not seem quite just. Thus (p. 111) 
Adams’s plea for the ‘‘unrestrained liberty’’ of the president in appoint- 
ments, because otherwise ‘‘he is not a check upon the legislature nor 
either branch of it,’’ is said to prove conclusively his approval of the 
‘‘eorrupt ministerial patronage system which had in England grown into 
an immense power.’’ This seems rather sweeping, especially in view of 
certain facts cited in the accompanying footnote. which are at least 
sufficient to leave a doubt in the reader’s mind. 

Three periods are distinguished in the history of Adams’ political 
thinking. The first and most nearly democratic was that of his active 
leadership in the revolutionary movement and in the formation of the 
new state constitutions, notably the Massachusetts constitution of 1780. 
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In those days he was one of the ‘‘new men’’ who sought to break the 
monopoly of the old ruling class. Then came the period of conservative 
reaction which he shared with so many of his associates in the revolution 
and which found expression in his principal treatises on government. 
In these essays his central idea was that of a government reflecting the 
interests of conflicting classes, with a strong executive holding the bal- 
ance between an aristocratic senate and a popular assembly. In the last 
period of retirement from active politics there was a certain going back 
to the earlier phase and a special anxiety to vindicate the purity of his 
republicanism, which had been questioned by his opponents. 

As a preparation for his exposition and criticism of Adams’ opinions, 
the author has fortified himself by extensive reading in the classies of 
political theory, both ancient and modern, and the comments offered here 
and there show vigorous and original thinking. The ‘‘literary sources’’ 
of the Adams philosophy are on the whole well set forth. In dealing 
with the changing social and economic order, so often the most impor- 
tant key to the thought of an individual or a period, the book is less 
thorough and shows less insight. The author does not always show 
familiarity with the best modern treatises, as for instance in the discus- 
sion of the constitution as fundamental law, where the study of such a 
book as MelIlwain’s High court of parliament might have proved helpful. 

Keen interest in current polities is indicated throughout, as for in- 
stance in the seareely disguised references to Bryan and Roosevelt in a 
footnote on page 121. On the burning question of the judiciary, the 
author’s views present an interesting combination of faith in the prin- 
ciple of judicial review, with a leaning toward elected rather than ap- 
pointed judges. Among the striking proposals offered at the close of 
the book is one for a reconstitution of the senate, giving it more the 
character of a council, reducing its legislative power, and leaving it only 
a suspensive veto. In contrast to the generally ‘‘up-to-date’’ aspect of 
the discussion is a reference (p. 168) to the possibility of the senate 
being ‘‘restored to the whole people, by having its members elected by 
the people of the states,’’ which would seem to have been written before 
the passage of the recent constitutional amendment on this subject. 

With all its limitations, the book is distinctly thought provoking and 
deserves attention, whether as a contribution to the history of political 
theory or as a ‘‘tract for the times.’’ 


E. B. GREENE 
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Ulysses S. Grant. By Franklin Spencer Edmonds. [American crisis 
biographies, edited by Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, Ph.D.| (Phil- 
adelphia: George W. Jacobs and Company, 1915. 376 p. 
$1.25 net) 

Somewhat more than half of this volume is devoted to the civil War, 
the remainder being divided about equally between the ante bellum and 
post bellum periods. In the case of one whose title to fame rests so 
largely upon service as a soldier, much space must necessarily be given to 
military achievements, but the reader has the right to expect that the 
story of warfare will be made to illuminate the personality of the sub- 
ject. This difficult task the present biographer has performed with fair 
success. The military background is somewhat unevenly handled. The 
strategy of the Virginia campaigns is not as well treated as that of the 
western fighting. Physiographie factors are slighted, the influence of 
the mountains and valleys of western Virginia being scarcely hinted at. 
Moreover, one looks in vain for helpful comparisons of Grant’s strategy 
with that of his Virginia predecessors and opponents. 

In view of the large space given to the four years of war, many read- 
ers will regret to find the numerous topics of interest in the following 
twenty years compressed into paragraphs too concise to give the reader 
an adequate conception of Grant’s share in events. Episodes which have 
no especial biographical significance, such as the diplomatic settlement 
with England, are treated even more fully than those which most inti- 
mately concern Grant’s character and personality, such as his influence 
against currency inflation and continued military interference in the 
southern states, and his efforts in behalf of order during the contest over 
the election of 1876. As to the causes which brought about the numerous 
cabinet changes, as to the relations of the president to civil service re- 
form, and as to the degree of his responsibility for administrative cor- 
ruption, the reader is left almost wholly in the dark. 

The writer’s English is clear and good, and although the style is pro- 
saic the composition is generally praiseworthy. The historical scholar- 
ship is adequate and accurate. The reviewer has noticed no serious 
error. Some opinions are quite debatable, as for instance the judgment 
that an amicable adjustment of the slavery question was not impossible 
in 1860 (pp. 91-93). The bibliography shows reliance in the main upon 
standard secondary works and personal memoirs, some recent publica- 
tions of the latter class, notably the Grant and Sherman letters and the 
Welles Diary, furnishing the materials for the writer’s additions to 
older biographies, 

The portrait presented is not drawn by a hero worshiper. An honest 
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effort to mingle praise and blame in due measure is evident throughout. 
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The appointment of Washburne as secretary of state (p. 295), the deposi- 
tion of Sumner from the chairmanship of the senate committee on for- 
eign relations (p. 303), and other errors, are criticised. Yet the por- 
trayal is sympathetic enough. The virtual shielding of Belknap is passed 
without mention. The extent of Grant’s intemperance is not made clear. 
His responsibility for the corruption which marred his administrations is 
minimized by the easy assertion that the times were evil, and ‘‘it may at 
least be questioned whether any other could have done much better’’ (p. 
351). The informed reader is likely to feel that a man of different tem- 
perament and training might have done much better. Indeed, one 
might gather from other statements of Mr. Edmonds that such is his own 
real opinion. 

On the whole, however, both eritic and general reader will be satisfied 
with the character portrayed in the book. A simple-minded, honest, 
patriotic son of the early West; dominated in unusual degree by ele- 
mental human virtues — purity, love of family, friends and country; 
devotion to duty; bull-dog tenacity of purpose; imperturbability ; ill- 
provided by training, experience, and temperament with that shrewd 
worldly wisdom which was needed to penetrate the disguise worn by the 
sinister influences which surrounded him in the presidency, yet able to 
serve in civil office where soldierly qualities availed; and preéminently 
able to capitalize his powers to the advantage of the country under such 
a test as the civil war afforded; a character best summed up perhaps in 
the phrase of Oliver Wendell Holmes: ‘‘I doubt if we have had any 
ideal so completely realized as that of the republican soldier in him’”’ (p. 
280). 

Homer C. Hockert 


The life and letters of John Hay. By William Koseoe Thayer. In two 
volumes. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1915. 456; 448. $5.00) 

There has been no more interesting American biography in years than 
this of John Hay, and none has recently made so large an addition to our 
knowledge of historie facts. Mr. Thayer has brought to his work en- 
thusiasm and literary skill, and he has had the intimate codperation of 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Henry Adams, and others who like them have 
known both Hay and the inner history of recent years. He has deline- 
ated a character with a high degree of artistic suecess, and has estab- 
lished, we believe, the John Hay of the future. We had long suspected 
Hay of capacity and vision, but his vivid personality was less known 
outside the narrow circle of his intimate friends. 

John Hay was, all things considered, a man of the last generation 
and, in the best sense of the word, a political hack. That he had no 
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inner driving to support the modern ideas that came into American life 
with his colleague, Mr. Roosevelt, is quite clear. Like Rutherford B. 
Hayes, whose recent biography has let us into a close view of the post 
bellum republicans, Hay was typical of the best of his kind. But it was 
a different generation, lacking the crusading zeal of the first republicans 
and the reforming enthusiasms of the last. To Hay the republican party 
was the sole road to loyalty and sanity. He could maintain warm per- 
sonal friendships with the enemy, as he did with Mr. Henry Adams; but 
the running current of jeers and jibes that Mr. Adams had to meet 
marks Hay as a partisan. He saw in the protection of property the first 
function of government, as did the best of his contemporaries. His 
Breadwinners, as Mr. Thayer points out, is the Uncle Tom’s cabin of 
capital. But he missed a full consciousness of the newer functions en- 
tailed upon government by the changing order of the eighties. 

Hay had no political mission and was no political organizer; hence 
he was never able to command a job. He promoted no cause, save the 
general cause of party victory. When a job was offered him he gener 
ally took it, the notable exception being his refusal of the post of private 
secretary under Garfield. When a political task was assigned him he 
performed it completely and without enthusiasm. He drifted into and 
through his political career. Perhaps if he had married poverty instead 
of wealth, and had possessed robust health instead of frail, he might 
have turned his great intellectual powers into a course more definitely 
his own, and might less often have ‘‘asked, with the immortal Flanagan, 
— ‘Why am I here?’ and got no satisfactory answer’’ (2:89). For his 
powers were never driven to the uttermost, and he always plunged into 
new and intricate duties as though they were commonplaces of every 
man’s experience, 

Largely because of this lack of independent motive power, Hay’s 
career lacks continuity, and its episodes are severally detached. The 
luck that placed him at Lincoln’s elbow during the civil war led to noth- 
ing that was premeditated except the great biography; but upon this he 
and Nicolay worked with passion and then with weariness for many 
years. He did not sense the fact that its vogue was the central feature 
of an historical renascence that was to change the trend of American 
consciousness; it was to him a labor of love and duty. 

Mr. Thayer as biographer arouses our admiration as he brings out the 
facts of Hay’s character, and points them with precisely the right ex- 
tracts from his correspondence. But as historian he is open to serious 
criticism. He is not at home in the field of history in which Hay flour- 
ished, his knowledge of it being chiefly the sort retained by a man of 
strong character and acute prejudices after reading daily papers for a 
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generation. Hay believed in his party and in his friends. ‘‘If anybody 
wants a better pair of candidates than Tilden and Blaine . . . he 
must wait till 1e gets to Heaven. . . Better men than these are not 
given to Republies’’ (1:428). His biographer is far from joining in 
this enthusiesm. and indulges in long summaries (1: 419, 2: 135), and 
constant dicta that have no structural connection with Hay, and which, 
if taken seriously, would lead to the belief that Hay was either blind to 
obvious facts or else hypocritical in his acceptance of them. Under 
ideal conditions the biographer is an historian filling in a background 
with judgment and balance. He may be pardoned if he takes the réle 
of frank admirer or open critic of his subject. But Hay has a real 
grievance against Mr. Thayer in that the latter continually obtrudes 
irrelevant opinions drawn from conviction rather than from historic 
research. 

More conspicuous as a defect is the anti-German spirit that Mr. 
Thayer repeatedly displays. Hay did not like Germans, and in his un- 
official moments he relieved his soul by blowing off steam to his inti- 
mates. As secretary of state he had numerous brushes with the German 
emperor, more than the public knew; and some of them are now de- 
seribed in a way to make it clear that Mr. Roosevelt is the prompter. 
The extent to which ministers out of office may with propriety reveal 
facts which remain in process is a matter for a nice and sensitive dis- 
crimination. Mr. Thayer seems to have told either too much or too 
little. On the basis of seanty evidence, much of which cannot yet be 
documented, and in the spirit of one who is deeply affronted by the ex- 
isting war, Mr. Thayer has found what he describes as a ‘‘German 
Menace’’ to the United States. A dispassionate statement of the facts 
would have been more impressive than it is; yet he lays aside the poise 
that one has a right to demand of the historian and indulges in the 
tactics of the pamphleteer. The evidence that he can print does not 
sustain an indictment in his terms. Hay was caustic against Germans. 
“They . . . cannot help bullying and swaggering. It is their na- 
ture’’ (2: 281) ; the German government ‘‘is generally brutal but seldom 
silly’’ (2: 246); ‘‘I had almost rather be the dupe of China than the 
chum of the Kaiser’’ (2: 284). But he was caustic against his intimates 
also. He eased his mind by vituperation so often that no one has a 
right to assume that he was in any such cases expressing deliberate con- 
victions. 

It is a minor imperfection that Mr. Thayer is not evenly impartial in 
his treatment of names. As he points out in his preface, Hay lived so 
recently that many names mentioned in his correspondence cannot yet 
be printed with propriety. But it appears that many harmless allusions 
are obseured by substituting ‘‘X’’ and ‘‘Y’’ for names, while the an- 
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tipathies of Hay that coincide with those of the biographer are less often 
veiled in this fashion. The true attitude for the historian was stated 
by Mr. Hay himself when he was at work on Lincoln: ‘‘We will not 
fall in with the present tone of blubbering sentiment, of course. But we 
ought to write the history of those times like two everlasting angels who 
know everything, judge everything, tell the truth about everything, and 
don’t care a twang of their harps about one side or the other’’ (2:33). 

Yet with all its defects in temper and sympathy this is a biography of 
unusual merit. No library can omit it from its list, and no historian 
can ignore it, 

Freperic L. Paxson 


The democracy of the constitution, and other addresses and essays. By 
Henry Cabot Lodge. (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
1915. 297 p. $1.50 net) 

This work consists, as is indicated by the title, of a number of essays 
on miscellaneous subjects. The general title is undoubtedly derived 
from the material presented in the five chapters included in the first one 
hundred and sixty pages. The thesis which the author defends through 
these chapters may be summed up in his claim that the new movements 
for reform, the initiative, referendum, and recall are at fundamental 
variance with the principles of our federal constitution and are sub- 
versive of our representative system of government. There is nothing 
original or novel in this position nor are the arguments he presents dif- 
ferent from those that have appeared elsewhere in defense of the status 
quo. The really significant thing is that a public man of the author’s 
standing and attainments is willing to rest his case upon mere personal 
opinion. 

The serious nature of the charges that have in the past been brought 
against our United States senate, many of our legislatures, and against 
our judicial system, to say nothing of the proved cases of graft and in- 
efficiency in our local governments, seem to call for more than a conven- 
tional restatement, such as this, of the high purposes of our colonial 
forefathers and the perfection of our representative system. Our entire 
governmental machinery is showing the strain and stress of the new 
burdens and responsibilities it is at present compelled to carry. Before 
the civil war the complexity of modern life had barely reached us so as 
to affect appreciably our standard of living or our civie ideals. Since 
that time, from causes of which we have still but imperfect knowledge, 
there have come into our lives new and unexpected forces and tendencies 
that have forced us out of the old channels of thinking and acting and 
have compelled us as a nation to readjust no small part of our political 
and social program. Intelligent citizens are aware of the recent wide- 
spread multiplication of forms of corporate wealth with special interests 
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to defend, of the rise of a class of professional mercenaries trained to do 
the bidding of predatory wealth, of the indifference of the great mass of 
our best citizens, who are immersed in their own affairs, and, most me- 
nacing of all, of the increasing host of the landless, semi-criminal unem- 
ployed, who find their way to the jails, the poorhouses, and the hospitals, 
to be supported there by the taxpayers as a final increment of the heavy 
cost their ubiquitous presence imposes upon the body politic. To all 
appearances the author is unaware of this sinister background to the 
question and is, therefore, quite unable to see any special significance in 
the appearance at this time of the demand for the initiative, referendum, 
and reeall in American public life or any meaning in the evident popu- 
larity these measures seem to evoke among the voters everywhere. He 
would make out quite a different case had he discussed these proposed 
reforms as symptomatic of the ingrained distrust an increasing number 
of our citizens are beginning to manifest openly for a system that per- 
mits the unrebuked exploitation of the poor and the weak. The time 
has gone by for the defenders of our present social order to deny the ex- 
istence of deep seated abuses and corruption within the state and to seek 
to cover up the breakdown of our representative system at many vital 
points. There is no advantage to be derived from attempting any longer 
to conceal the fact that, in our central and in our local governments as 
well, there has appeared a striking inability on the part of our public 
men to keep abreast of progress and to forecast wisely what are to be 
the lines of reform in the near future. The present supporters of pri- 
mary election and of initiative and referendum are by no means unan- 
imous in holding that these new measures express the permanent form to 
be adopted for the future. As means to an end, however, these measures 
seem to have had an unexpected outcome in demonstrating how futile 
is the defense presented by opponents of reform. In addition to this 
purely negative result, there has been achieved the positive moral gain 
of foreing into the ranks of open defenders of the present system more 
and more of those who derive individual or class advantages from the 
established order. Those who have large property interests to be pro- 
tected from inconvenient taxation, those in administrative and advisory 
positions within well intrenched organizations or at the head of the 
dominant social group, naturally view with some consternation the re- 
forms that tend to level all wealth to the same incidence of taxation and 
to lower the prestige of the men who have shaped our legislative and 
judicial administration for the past half century. 

Human nature is pretty much the same the world over and long im- 
munity from public criticism has had the same effect on those in posi- 
tions of power in the nineteenth century as in earliest Greek and Roman 
history. The American voter is fully awake at last to the imperative 
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need of holding men in high position strictly responsible for the admin- 
istration of their governmental duties and also as. accountable for their 
use of accumulated fortunes and of the power this wealth gives them. 
Whether we recognize it or not, we are trying by various expedients to 
adapt our system of government to the problem of socializing our na- 
tional wealth and the power which temporary control of portions of this 
wealth gives to certain individuals in the social group. It is vain for 
the class just now under fire to hope to avoid the crisis that has arrived; 
no appeals to past success or to the patriotic achievements of bygone 
generations can avail to turn the tide of reform. That there is grave 
danger inherent in many propositions for reform, notably in the recall 
of judges, every prudent voter will admit. The greatest danger, how- 
ever, is to be found in a wholesale condemnation of reform measures 
without an impartial consideration of both sides of the argument, such 
as is presented in the pages of this work. At a time when we need 
especially the exercise of cool reason on the part of our leaders, and 
when we have a night to expect a firm insistence on fundamentals in the 
midst of a nation wide movement forward, we are too often met by a 
sweeping denial of the need of reform and by an attempt to diseredit 
a genuine demand for real civie and political responsibility on the part 
of those now in places of power. 

The remainder of the work consists of miscellaneous essays on a vari- 
ety of topics presented in that happy vein so characteristic of the ripe 
scholarship of the author. After reading the appreciative and compre- 
hensive sketch of Calhoun and the half humorous but generous tribute 
to Thomas B. Reed, one can not help regretting that more of the inti 
mate personal experience and mature judgment of such men did not find 
place among these published essays. In the closing chapter, we are made 
aware of quite another side of the author’s nature, his delight in the 
masterpieces of literature and his discriminating appreciation of the im 
mortal singers of all ages. It is certainly to be deplored that as a rule 
our public men have neither the leisure nor the aptitude for such sub- 
jects sufficient to enable them to meet on equal terms with the gentlemen 
and scholars of England or France. 

O. G. Lippy 


Jewish immigration to the United States from 1881 to 1910. By Samuel 

Joseph, Ph.D., instructor, Commercial [igh School, Brooklyn, 

New York. [Studies in history, economies, and public law, ed- 

ited by the faculty of political science of Columbia Univer- 

sity, vol. lix, no. 4, whole no. 145] (New York: Columbia 
University, 1914. 209 p. $1.50) 

In the first part of his book Mr. Joseph. considers the economic, social, 

and political conditions in eastern Europe in so far as they affect the 
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Jews. In each country, in Russia, in Roumania, in Austria-Hungary, 
he finds the economie functions and the social status of the Jews the 
same; they are an industrial and a commercial people concentrated in 
towns, living amidst populations preponderatingly agricultural. Mr. 
Joseph points out that these countries are in a transitory stage; their 
governments still cling to medieval conceptions of life, though the 
people are beginning to throw off the yoke of subservience. The work 
of industrialisation and of liberation is progressing; in the meantime 
the Jews are between the upper and the nether stones. The government 
persecutes them because they are a dynamic force, a disturbing element; 
the people object to them because they find in them established com- 
petitors in occupations in which they themselves are ready to engage. 
The writer discusses Jewish life in eastern Europe during the past thirty 
years; he gives an account of restrictive legislation, of governmental 
oppression, of pogroms instigated by authorities; of a situation finally 
become so intolerable as to lead to a Jewish migration en masse from 
this section of Europe. 

The second part of the monograph differs in character from the first. 
The first is descriptive and is based upon the literature of the subject; 
the second is a collation and an interpretation of immigration statistics. 
The author confines himself to an analysis of numerical data with the 
object of bringing out the essential features of Jewish immigration to 
the United States. He considers the number of Jewish immigrants, the 
relation of this number to total immigration, the comparatively small 
effect which adverse economie conditions have upon their influx into this 
country, the large percentage of women and children in their midst. 
Theirs is essentially a family movement. Jews come here not as ‘‘birds 
of passage,’’ few of them recrossing the Atlantic; they come to stay and 
the majority of them are skilled laborers. Thus, according to the writer, 
Jewish immigration from eastern Europe differs in many respects from 
the rest of the ‘‘new’’ immigration; it cannot and should not be consid- 
ered in the same light; statistical comparisons reveal the fact that ‘‘its 
characteristics place it altogether with the ‘old’ immigration’’ (p. 153). 

The third part of the volume consists largely of statistical tables; it 
contains also a bibliography of the works used by the author. 

Mr. Joseph’s book follows a recent more comprehensive and more ex- 
haustive study of Jewish immigration by Mr. Hersch, of the University 
of Geneva. Mr. Joseph discusses at greater length the conditions in the 
native countries of the immigrants; he also makes a larger number of 
statistical comparisons in order to show the contrast between Jewish 
immigration and the immigration of other races and nationalities from 
eastern and southeastern Europe. Excepting this and a more definite 
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statement regarding the total number of Jewish immigrants, the book 
does not add materially to the discussion of the problem. In the method 
of presentation it is inferior to Mr. Hersch’s work. A short monograph 
is broken up into small chapters with many recapitulations, summaries, 
and conelusions. Thus, referring to the causes of Jewish immigration, 
the author tells us on pages 84, 123, 153, and 156 that this immigration 
was largely the resultant of the expulsive and rejective forees of govern- 
mental persecution ; he repeatedly advises us of the fact that the Russian 
Jewish immigration controls the entire movement owing to its great pre- 
ponderance of numbers, ete. While insisting on more or less well-known 
facts, Mr. Joseph leaves unconsidered many perplexing questions which 


his analysis of Jewish immigration suggests. He does not penetrate 





sufficiently far behind his statistical data to give us an insight into the 
realities of this immigration; no reference is made to the struggles of 
the new comers amidst the conditions which they find and which they 
create in this country, nor to the wages they receive, nor to their in 
dustrial and other organizations. One realizes that the author intended 
to present only a comparative study of immigration statistics, but one 
is keenly disappointed that because of this, many important matters 
should have been so inadequately treated. 


Smon LirMan 





The political hastory of slavery in the United States. By James Z. 
George, formerly chief justice of the supreme court of Mis- 
sissippi and later United States senator from that state. In 
two books. Book I, The political history of slavery in the 
United States. Book II, Legislative history of reconstruction. 
(New York: The Neale Publishing Company, 1915. 342 p. 
$3.25 ) 

The author of this book was for many years a United States senator 
from Mississippi and a lawyer to whose great ability Mr. John Bassett 
Moore testifies in a preface which he has contributed to the book. The 
author served through the Mexican war, was a member of the Mississippi 
secession convention, a brigadier general during the civil war, and chief 
justice of the supreme court of Mississippi; as chairman of the state 
executive committee of the democratic party in 1875 he greatly com- 
mended himself to the white people of the state through the services 
which he rendered in overthrowing the negro carpet-bag régime. It was 
in recognition of this service as well as of his high standing as a lawyer 
that the legislature of the state elected him to the United States senate. 
He was also the leading member of the state constitutional convention of 
1890, and was the author of the educational and understanding clauses 
relating to suffrage. Subsequently he defended their constitutionality 
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with exceptional ability in a three-days’ speech in the United States 
senate. 

His history of slavery was written during his term as senator but was 
never completed, death overtaking him before the task had been finished. 
The preparation and publication of the manuscript in its incomplete 
form was entrusted to the late Senator Money who, owing to defective 
eyesight, never carried out the author’s plans. An imperfect typewrit- 
ten copy was finally turned over to a relative, the Rev. Wm. H. Leavell, 
now minister to Guatemala, by whom it was edited and arranged for 
publication. 

The work covers the history of slavery from its introduction in the 
American colonies to the adoption of the fifteenth amendment. As the 
title indicates, it is mainly a political history and is to a large extent 
merely a summary of the debates in the Philadelphia convention and in 
congress on the various questions relating to slavery which arose from 
time to time. Elliot’s Debates and the Congressional record are almost 
the only sources of information cited by the author, although in the 
earlier part of the work there is an oceasional reference to Bancroft’s 
history. Senator George’s history is therefore somewhat dry and unin- 
teresting, largely because of the extensive quotations from the debates. 

It ean hardly be said that the work adds anything to our knowledge 
of the political history of slavery, yet the author’s reviews and sum- 
maries of the opinions of the leaders in the Philadelphia convention and 
in congress, to which he adds his own comment now and then, may 
lighten the burden of the student who wants information of this kind. 
Naturally, his point of view is that of a states’ rights democrat, and the 
cause of the South is defended with considerable ability. An appendix 
of more than fifty pages contains the very able report which he made on 
behalf of the minority of the judiciary committee, on the constitutional 
questions involved in the bill to provide for inquests under national au- 
thority. 

James W. GARNER 


The education of the negro prior to 1861. A history of the education of 
the colored people of the United States from the beginning of 
slavery to the civil war. By C. G. Woodson, Ph. D. (Harvard) | 
(New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. 454 p. 
$2.00 net) 

The author of this book exhibits what is coming to be a common phe- 
nomenon in historical writing, a combination of modern scientifie method 
with the bias of ancient prejudice. Thinking of slavery makes him 
angry ; and in his anxiety to get a shot at the hateful institution, he falls 
into a morass of contradictions. The value of the work, however, is not 
greatly injured by this, for the bias and the flag-waving are confined 
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mainly to sweeping general statements, while the faets discovered are 
stated fairly and accurately. 

The scope of the work is sufficiently comprehensive and the author 
covers his field well. His aim is to trace the development of education 
among the negroes from their appearance in America to 1861. He first 
gives a useful and comprehensive history of the education of the negro 
during the colonial period, followed by an adequate estimate of the in- 
fluence of religion and of the ‘‘rights of man’’ philosophy upon negro 
education. Next come studies of the reactionary influences introduced 
by the industrial revolution, of the development of cotton production, 
and of the rise of abolition agitation; and finally a comparison of condi- 
tions — North and South. 

The triumph of natural feeling over facts is shown in the following 
quotations: After the industrial revolution the ‘‘rich planters not only 
thought it unwise to educate men thus destined to live on a plane with 
beasts but considered it more profitable to work a slave to death during 
seven years and buy another in his stead than to teach and humanize 
him with a view to increasing his efficieney’’ (p. 8). ‘‘Reduced thus to 
the plane of beasts, where they remained for generations, negroes de- 
veloped bad traits which, since their emancipation, have been removed 
only with great difficulty’’ (p. 12). ‘‘To prevent the slaves from co- 
operating to rise against their masters, they were often taught to mis- 
treat and malign one another to keep alive a feeling of hatred. The 
bad traits of the American Negroes resulted then not from an instinct 
common to the natives of Africa, but from the institutions of the South 
and from the actual teachings of the slaves to be low and depraved that 
they might never develop sufficient strength to become a powerful ele- 
ment in society’’ (p. 200). And as a very proper conclusion we have 
this hoary proposition: ‘‘It was the liberated negroes themselves who 
during the Reconstruction gave the Southern States their first effective 
system of publie schools’’ (p. 17). 

But frequently there is conflict between feeling and carefully culti- 
vated fairness as to facts which results in contradictory conclusions, 
such as: The masters did not want their slaves educated because they 
would then be less easily controlled ; they wanted them educated because 
they were then more valuable and more firmly attached to the master; 
legislation against the teaching of negroes was designed to reduce them 
to the level of beasts; this legislation was aimed mainly at trouble- 
making outsiders, and there was much ‘‘winking at the teaching of 
negroes in defiance of the law and a better day for their education 
brightened in certain parts of the South about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century.’’ Probably these contradictions result from too frequent 
attempts to generalize, interpret, and explain laws, statistics, and ten- 
dencies of unlike situations and widely separated times. 

There are good discussions of the reasons given by the whites for the 
education of negro slaves: first, it was done for the purpose of making it 
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possible to christianize them; next, under the influence of revolutionary 
doctrines, they were to be ‘‘fitted for citizenship,’’ but later, it was 
rather to prepare them for colonization abroad; during the reactionary 
period it was believed that religious instruction only should be given; 
while a little later it was argued that education increased the value and 
attachment of the slave. 

Much of the incidental discussion is of interest and also of value. It 
is evident, for example, that until late the views of North and South 
were on this matter much the same. A large migration of negroes from 
the South to a northern community always dampened there the ardor of 
the latter for the education of the negro. Only gradually was the op- 
position in the North relaxed enough to admit the negroes to public 
schools. In some places where there was an aristocratic prejudice 
against public schools, negro parents were found who strongly objected 
to being forced to send their children to the democratic free schools; 
they preferred the more aristocratic pay school. North as well as 
South, it was the lower industrial class of whites who objected to negro 
education; and in the North all attempts at industrial training failed 
because of this opposition. 

Most of the work relates to the education of free negroes or of slaves 
who were later emancipated because only for free negroes are statistics 
available. But there are interesting accounts of how individual slaves 
secured education. Some were taught by master, mistress, or their 
children; some by their white fathers; some in schools; and some se- 
cretly by one another; a few by the churches which needed negro preach- 
ers, or by masters who needed them in business. The many instances 
mentioned show that it was not difficult for the house slaves to get the 
beginnings of an education. 

It is not difficult to form an estimate of the number of literate free 
negroes. In 1850 about 345,000 free negroes were reported literate, 
and in 1860 about 400,000. But during the same period the number of 
negroes in the South regularly attending school decreased; there were 
4,354 in school in 1850 and ten years later there were only 3,651. The 
tendency was for the educated southern negro to migrate to the North; 
this was especially true during the period 1850-1860. The author thinks 
that as late as 1840 there were more educated blacks in the South than 
in the North. 

As to the literate slaves it is impossible to secure definite statistics. 
Woodson comes to the conclusion that about ten per cent of all negro 
adults were able to read. Other authorities have suggested that fifteen 
to sixteen per cent had some little learning. Therefore the slaves who 
could read numbered between one per cent and six per cent, not a very 
definite conclusion. It is certain only that at the end of the civil war 
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there was quite a number of negroes with more or less education even in 
the South, and probably a larger number in the North. 

A comprehensive bibliography is appended to the work, and there is 
throughout evidence that Mr. Woodson has made extensive research. 
In spite of the defects mentioned above it will never be necessary for 
any one to do this work again. 


The American Navy. By Rear-Admiral French E. Chadwick (U.S. N., 
Retired). [The American books.| (Garden City, New York 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1915. 284 p. $.60 net 

This little volume sketches the history of the American navy with 
special reference to its accomplishments in the wars in which the United 

States has been engaged. In its proportions the survey emphasizes the 

period from 1775 to 1815, two-thirds of the volume having been assigned 

to these years. In the seven chapters on the American revolution his 
indebtedness to Gardner W, Allen’s A naval history of the revolution 
and to Osear C. Paullin’s The navy of the American revolution is ap 
parent. The civil war era is covered hastily, no attempt being made to 
describe or even list any except the more important naval engagements 

The author suggests, however, that the part of the navy in the civil war 

has been greatly underestimated. The reader’s expectations are disap 

pointed on finding that the period since 1882, ‘‘the birthday of our navy 
of today,’’ is covered in twenty-five pages and that the discussion of 
present naval issues is accomplished in very little more than three pages 

This is ground on which the first-hand information of Rear-Admira! 

Chadwick might have thrown important light. 

A. C. C 


The Panama canal ; comprising its history and construction, and its rela 
tion to the navy, international law and commerce. By Reuben 
E. Bakenhus, 8.B., corps of civil engineers, United States 
Navy, public works officer, navy yard, Boston, formerly as- 
sistant in civil engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Harry S. Knapp, captain United States Navy, for 
merly member Naval War College staff; Emory R. Johnson, 
Ph.D., Se.D., professor of transportation and commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, member of public service commission 
of Pennsylvania, special commissioner on Panama canal traffic 
and tolls, 1911-1913. (New York: John Wiley and Sons; 
London: Chapman and Hall, 1915. 257 p. $2.50 
‘*The articles which have been gathered under one cover to form this 
book were originally published in the Proceedings of the United States 
Naval Institute.’’ According to the authors, this assemblage of articles 
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is desirable in order to afford a comprehensive view of the Panama canal ; 
otherwise ‘‘the reader who would thoroughly understand the canal, its 
history, where and how it was built, what it means to commerce and to 
the navy and where it stands in the council of nations would, perhaps, 
wade through many pages of picturesque and interesting descriptions 
more or less accurate, find a part well deseribed here and a part there 
and yet, in the end, might not have a complete understanding of the 
mammoth enterprise.’’ All of which is very well, if only the promises 
set forth in the preface were fulfilled in the body of the book. 

Only twenty-three pages are devoted to a sketch of the history of the 
enterprise, admittedly ‘‘one of the most interesting subjects connected 
with . . . the canal idea.’’ To say that this sketch is fragmentary 
is to accord it high praise. The pity is that in collecting the fragments 
a great many important ones have been omitted, and the others have 
been thrown together in decidedly distorted shape. Thus so sudden is 
the change from the Nicaragua to the Panama route, and the transfer 
of control from France to the United States, that the impression pro- 
duced is almost grotesque. 

Part two, consisting of seventy-seven pages, is devoted to ‘‘the route, 
the design, and construction’’ of the Panama eanal. After a brief de- 
seription of the physical characteristics of the country, the all-important 
question of the choice between a sea-level and a lock canal is decided 
forthwith according to the joint resolution of Congress, June 27, 1906, 
with the remark that it is not ‘‘necessary to describe the detailed pro- 
cesses and steps by means of which these matters were finally deter- 
mined, except incidentally when studying some of the important ele- 
ments of the ecanal.’’ The general description of the canal itself is 
concise and fairly well expressed. But, like other important questions, 
that of the ‘‘slides’’ is passed over with a few inconclusive remarks, 
such, for example, as: ‘‘The slides as a feature of the canal operation 
have received, perhaps, more than their share of attention, and have been 
made use of by alarmist press agents’’; they ‘‘are not to be minimized, 
however, as the amount of material involved is equivalent to the excava- 
tion for 60 of the largest dry docks and they have served to considerably 
prolong the time of completing the Culebra Cut’’; ‘‘Careful attention 
has been given them by the commission, and the geologist employed by 
them has made a thorough examination and report on the subject’’; 
‘*The serious problems of the slides will have been solved when the canal 
is entirely finished. No one can predict with certainty, however, that 
they will have been altogether eliminated by that time. New slides may 
develop or old ones extend. But the slides are usually slow to develop, 
and the material can be rapidly excavated should any oceur.’’ These, 
and other statements to the same effect, based upon a supposedly aceu- 
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rate geological investigation of the situation, are not borne out by recent 
recurrences of the disastrous slides. Thus ‘‘the reader who would thor- 
oughly understand the canal’’ may after all have to ‘‘wade through’’ 
the more accurate descriptions of the country contained in other books. 

Under the caption ‘‘The Panama canal in international law,’’ the 
author of this section says: ‘‘It is important to have a knowledge of 
the antecedent history to appreciate the full bearings of the present 
treaty obligations of the United States with respect to the eanal.’’ Such 
knowledge might easily have been acquired and presented to the reader 
in succinct form, since a great deal has been written by diplomatic his- 
torians on this phase of the transit question. For the lack of such a 
summary, these few pages devoted to the international law of the canal 
are of very little value. Nor is it necessary to add anything in the way 
of comment on the short section devoted to sanitation, costs of work, 
elements of success, and so forth, which contains some figures in col 
umnar form, and a conclusion quoted from a speech of Senator Seward 
sixty years ago. 

This book having been written for the most part by naval officers, the 
section which is devoted to ‘‘The navy and the Panama ecanal”’ is of the 
greatest interest to the general reader, more especially at this juncture 
when the great war is going on and the United States navy may be 
called into action at any time. Part four, devoted to the commercial 
importance of the canal, is written by a layman, but by an authority 
withal. Herein will be found an admirable summary of this author’s 
contributions to the subject in other books and magazines. 

The compilers of this volume should also be commended for appending 
a series of excellent maps, produced by the canal commission and by the 
engineers in charge of the work. On the whole, however, the book is 
nothing more nor less than a compilation, and there is not very much to 
say for it at that. 

LiInDLEY M. KEeAsBey 


A history of travel in America. Showing the development of travel 
and transportation from the crude methods of the canoe and 
the dog-sled to the highly organized railway systems of the 
present, together with a narrative of the human experiences 
and changing social conditions that accompanied this economic 
conquest of the continent. By Seymour Dunbar. In four 
volumes. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1915. 
339; 400; 383; 404 p. $10.00 net) 

Four hundred pictures ‘‘selected and arranged to form a flowing and 
connected story of its own, independent of the text’’ constitute the most 
important contribution of these four volumes which have been christened 
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with the above imposing and comprehensive title. The collection and 
printing of these pictures were decidedly worth while. Here there can 
be followed with comparative ease and enjoyment the development of 
the means of transportation in the United States from the time when 
the pirogue and the canoe were paddled by the dusky natives over the 
inland waters up to the time of the building of the first transcontinental 
railroad. The only criticism of any moment which can be passed on 
this part of Mr. Dunbar’s work is his failure to inform his readers in 
regard to the sources of his reproductions. Many of the prints repro- 
duced are rare and the knowledge of the whereabouts of the originals 
would have been of the greatest advantage to historians. 

It is a pity that Mr. Dunbar did not decide to cut down his account 
of these pictures to the pages of a modest single volume; he would then 
have rendered a real service. Instead of this he has buried them in fif- 
teen hundred and twenty-nine pages, which he has attempted to fill with 
a history of the social life of the people of the United States, a subject 
about which his knowledge is very limited. He has no conception of 
the relation of transportation to development of commerce, which should 
have formed the basic thought of his book. Instead of this the whole 
subject, as far as it is confined to the means of travel, is treated in a 
purely antiquarian manner. 

His method of historical interpretation is anecdotal in quality. When 
he comes to an explanation of the hostility of the Lroquois to the French, 
he is satisfied with telling the story of Champlain’s engagement with 
them as the adequate cause. ‘‘The Indians,’’ he writes, ‘‘could not cope 
with a weapon |the gun] like that, but the story of its existence and use 
went through the wilderness and the relationship between France and 
the Five Nations was fixed. For nearly a hundred and fifty years after- 
ward the effects of that prejudice were still apparent, despite many 
later efforts of France to secure the Iroquois as allies.’’ The story is 
hoary with age and has been sanctified by many repetitions. Still to- 
day the historian is more likely to seek an explanation of this antag- 
onism in the development of the fur trade and other economic causes. 

Much attention is paid by the author to the westward march of the 
settlements, and the picture of the stalwart and virtuous pioneer living 
in areadian simplicity with his fellows is pictured in glowing terms. 
To anyone who has read the letters of Sir William Johnson or of others 
equally familiar with the people of the frontier the statement that 
‘‘though the region was far removed from effective legal control, crime 
was practically non-existent’’ appears simply ridiculous. Contemporary 
sources more generally —and also incorrectly — picture the western 
region as peopled with ‘‘banditti’’ of the worst kind. 

Misstatements of facts are as common as those of interpretation. Mr. 
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Dunbar asserts that ‘‘no army of soldiers could have made the journey 
on which the cabin dwellers of the southern mountains were soon to set 
forth.’’ He forgets evidently the victory of General Bouquet which oe- 
curred just previously to the period he has in mind and that of General 
Wayne that took place shortly afterwards; he surely is not ignorant of 
the part played by United States troops in winning the trans-Mississippi 
region nor of the order which is maintained today in the extreme north- 
west of Canada by the mounted police, 

The author places the beginnings of the westward advance in the 
years 1770 and 1771, though it had begun twenty years before. He 
glorifies Daniel Boone, as so many local historians before him have done, 
and calls him the instigator of James [sic] Henderson’s scheme of found- 
ing the colony of Transylvania. Evidently he has not yet learned that 
Boone was only the agent of Henderson, in whose interests Daniel made 
his too greatly exalted journey to Kentucky. 

The above examples have been taken from the first volume but they 
could be duplicated from any of the four. Still the reproductions of 
the pictures are good, and now and then as one turns the pages some in- 
teresting scrap of narrative catches the eye and holds the attention. So 
on the whole the work was worth printing; but why did the publishers 
permit the addition of the weird index? It is a wonderful contraption, 
incapable of use. 


Famous living Americans. With portraits. Edited by Mary Griffin 
Webb, and Edna Lenore Webb. (Greencastle, Indiana: 
Charles Webb and Company, 1915. 594 p. $5.00) 

Famous lwing Americans is an aitractive title. It appeals to the 
average individual as a book that he ought to read and which he should 
own. It also suggests a most obvious fact, that we should have more 
accurate information about our notable compatriots. 

The editors state in their preface that they intended the work to serve 
two purposes: ‘‘First, to supply the general reader in compact form 
the biographies of a considerable number of the most prominent present 
day Americans. . . Second, to provide inspirational and authorita- 
tive source material for use as the basis of papers and speeches, and to 
give practical directions for the composition and preparation of bio- 
graphical and other addresses.”” Thus the book is an English text and 
a reference work on current biography. 

Forty-three characters have been selected for the biographical sketches. 
In general, little fault can be found with the choice of the ‘‘ famous liv- 
ing Americans,’’ although it is interesting to examine the grounds for 
their fame. Roosevelt is the only historian with sufficient reputation 
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to receive recognition, and his biographer carefully refrains from any 
reference to that phase of Roosevelt’s manifold activities. 

It is gratifying to find that no one section of the nation has a monop- 
oly of ‘‘famous Americans.’’ Seventeen of those selected for sketches 
live in the West and middle West and twenty-eight of the authors of the 
sketches live in Illinois and Indiana. Few of the biographies can be 
classed as historical. They are all popular in style, generally very read- 
able and interesting, and drawn almost wholly from popular magazine 
articles or from books by or about the objects of the sketches. There is 
nothing to indicate that personal material or publie records have been 
used. Hence the work is in no sense critical and in most cases would 
have to be used very cautiously by the historical student. There is no 
index. 

O. M. Dickerson 


American literature. By Leon Kellner, professor, University of Czerno- 
witz. Translated from the German by Julia Franklin. With 
a preface by Gustav Pollak. [The American books.| (Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1915. 254 p. 
$.60 net) 

The title of these two hundred and fifty pages of large type and gen- 
erous margins is a misnomer. Instead of American literature, they 
should have been called Snap shots at American literature. The volume 
is a photograph album of a tourist, filled with scenes from American 
letters and with the faces of more than a hundred writers. Many of 
these studies are careful, accurate, and loving; the portrait of Holmes 
has been caught particularly well by Mr. Kellner. Some of them, how- 
ever, fail to give a fair perspective and a just emphasis to the really 
glorious things of our literature. For example, to devote six lines to 
Poe’s.verse and six pages to Hans Breitmann’s Ballads is one of the 
author’s many sins in proportion which it is hard to forgive. Further- 
more, to diseuss Lowell’s essays as if they had all been written as lec- 
tures, is to miss the charm of our greatest magazine essayist. Dr. 
Kellner is unusually gracious toward woman writers — to the forgotten 
Catherine Maria Sedgwick, to Julia Ward Howe, and to Helen Hunt 
Jackson; and he saves a particularly warm and comfortable seat by the 
literary fire for Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

To the American the book is especially interesting as showing us our- 
selves as others see us. The author loves to study us as specimens; he 
loves us especially when we are red and raucous; but he is honest and 
widely read in our letters, and he is fresh and sincere in his impressions. 


H. G. Pau. 
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The voyages of the Norsemen to America. By William Hovgaard, late 
commander in the royal Danish navy; professor of naval de- 
sign and construction, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
(New York: The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1914. 
304 p. $4.00) 

This handsome volume, with its fine illustrations and maps, inaugu- 
rates impressively the series of Scandinavian monographs for the promo- 
tion of the study of Scandinavian history and culture, which has been 
made possible by the generous bequest of Niels Poulson. Mr. Hovgaard 
has produced a fresh, judicious, and well-proportioned review of the 
character, customs, achievements, and sagas of the Norsemen of the tenth 
to the thirteenth centuries, as these are related to the exploration and 
attempted colonization of America. The volume includes two long chap- 
ters (about one-fifth of the body of the book), one on the Norse settle 
ments and conditions of life in Ieeland and Greenland; another (chapter 
%) on ‘‘Eskimos or Indians,’’ both of which are extended quite beyond 
the needs of an account of the voyages to America proper. The chap 
ters on the ships of the Norsemen (3) and the navigation of the Norse- 
men (4) are admirably done, and when taken in connection with chap- 
ters 10 and 11, which deal with the description of the coasts of America 
probably discovered by the Norsemen, and with the geographical analysis 
of the Vinland voyages, they show the author quite at his best as a erit- 
ical student of geography, navigation, and saga literature. Not all his- 
torians and critics will agree with Mr. Hovgaard in his acceptance of the 
saga stories as essentially historic on the ground that ‘‘in general, the 
simple and straightforward narrative in the sagas of the discovery of 
America by the Norsemen will by itself be sufficient to convince people 
of its essential truthfulness,’’ but they will follow with unusual interest 
his analysis of these accounts as they were written between 1000 and 
1400, his discussion of Vinland and its attributes (chapter 8), and his 
attempt to reconstruct the voyages described in the sagas, 

The results of this attempt are no more final than those of its many 
predecessors, and to the credit of the author it must be said that he ad- 
mits the certain failure of ‘‘any attempt to interpret the voyages, 
whether geographically or historically, strictly in accordance with the 
sagas,’’ and modestly claims for his conjectures no unique authority. 
Using his expert knowledge of navigation, he proceeds by a process of 
comparison and skilful elimination to the conclusion that the Norsemen 
on several of their exploring expeditions touched the continent of North 
America at various points, some of them as far south as the coast of 
Massachusetts; that they probably enriched their characterization of 
Vinland by adding the adjective ‘‘Good,’’ just as the rough hands of 
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Eric the Red deceptively christened the bleak northern country Green- 
land; and that they made unsuccessful efforts to plant colonies in New- 
foundland where they hoped to get much-desired timber and to trade 
with the natives. 

The reéxamination of the historical and geographical aspects of the 
voyages of the Norsemen combines popular and scholarly qualities in 
happy fashion; it brings into clear relief once more the hardihood and 
adventurousness of the men of the viking northwest of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, qualities which have been again displayed by Sean- 
dinavian immigrants in their voyages of exploration and colonization to 
a New Vinland the Good in the north middle west of the United States. 

Kenpric C. Bascock 


An abridgment of the Indian affairs contained in four folio volumes, 
transacted in the colony of New York, from the year 1678 to 
the year 1751. By Peter Wraxall. Edited with an introduc- 
tion by Charles Howard Mellwain, assistant professor of his- 
tory, Harvard University. [Harvard historical studies pub- 
lished under the direction of the department of history from 
the income of the Henry Warren Torrey fund, volume xxi. | 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1915. 251 p. $2.00) 

‘*To preserve the Ballance between us & the French is the great ruling 
Principle of the Modern Indian Polities.’’ ‘‘The Indians frequently 
repeat that Trade was the foundation of their Alliance or Connexions 
with us & that it is the chief Cement w™ binds us together. And this 
should undoubtedly be the first Principle of our whole System of Indian 
Polities.’’ 

These passages from the Abridgment, which Mr. Mellwain has placed 
at the beginning of his introduction, state clearly and concisely the 
theme of the document. Wraxall compiled the Abridgment in the year 
1754, when he was Indian secretary for the government of New York, 
and town clerk of Albany. The four folio volumes upon which the 
Abridgment is based contained the records of the transactions between 
the Indians and the Albany magistrates who had charge of Indian af- 
fairs for the colony of New Netherland and afterwards for New York. 
The value of Wraxall’s compilation is greatly enhanced by the fact that 
only two of these volumes have survived to the present day. His work, 
however, constitutes more than a mere summary of the history of New 
York Indian affairs between 1678 and 1751. It also preserves for us his 
views concerning the manner in which the Dutch magistrates at Albany 
conducted their transactions with the Five Nations. Writing at a time 
when the smouldering rivalry between the French and English was 
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about to burst into the flames of the seven years’ war, and when the 
friendship of the Five Nations hung in the balance, Wraxall had a deep 
personal and political interest in the events he chronicled. Not the 
least interesting parts of the Abridgment are those passages and notes 
wherein he in no uncertain language expresses his views of the character 
of the Albany commissioners and bitterly arraigns the merchants who 
persisted in carrying on the trade with Canada to the detriment of the 
province of New York. He is firmly convinced that Indian trade and 
politics are inseparable and this view is emphasized again and again in 
the Abridgment. In brief, the document constitutes an arraignment of 
the character and conduct of the Albany commissioners, wherein Wraxall 
seeks to show how they played into the hands of the French, who were 
seeking to gain control of the West and the fur trade. 

Very few editorial notes have been appended to the document itself, 
but in his introduction, Mr. Mellwain presents a full discussion of the 
New York fur trade and its regulation together with an account of the 
Abridgment and of its author which render further critical apparatus 
almost unnecessary. The first chapter contains an admirably sugges- 
tive general discussion of the early fur trade. Mr. Mellwain enlarges 
upon the theme repeatedly emphasized by Wraxall, namely, that the 
Indian trade governed Indian polities and was a consideration of vital 
importance in the long struggle between the French and English; and 
one cannot help feeling that he is justified when he declares that the im- 
portance of the Indian trade has not been sufficiently recognized by his- 
torians. It is interesting to note that the writer attacks the commonly 
accepted idea that the attachment of the Iroquois to the English de- 
pended upon a spirit of revenge aroused by Champlain’s early acts of 
aggression. He maintains that trade considerations determined their 
attitude and the Abridgment itself certainly contains much to warrant 
such a contention. A reference to ‘‘the more or less disaffected Dutch’’ 
who were in control of the New York trade suggests a phase of the sub- 
ject concerning which a little more might have been said in the intro- 
duction. The volume forms a distinct contribution to the primary and 
secondary literature of the fur trade and of the struggle between France 
and England in North America which no student of these closely related 
subjects can afford to ignore. 

W. E. STEVENS 


Sacred bundles of the Sac and Fox Indians. By M. R. Harrington. 
[University of Pennsylvania, The University Museum anthro- 
pological publications, vol. iv, no. 2.] (Philadelphia: The 
University Museum, 1914. 262 p. $5.00) 

Mr. Harrington, the author of this scholarly and interesting work, is 

member of the staff of the Heye Museum and has written a number 
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of valuable papers on ethnological subjects; at present he is making 
studies and gathering collections in the West Indies, 

In the introduction, Mr. Harrington states that the use of objects sup- 
posed to have mysterious power for magically influencing the affairs and 
conditions of life seems to have been almost universal among the native 
tribes of North America. It has been most difficult to obtain the in- 
formation concerning the bundles of the Sae and Fox Indians. In many 
cases the present owners knew little or nothing of their history, use, or 
ritual ; in other cases, Indians would bring themselves to the point of sell- 
ing their bundles to get rid of the responsibility of caring for them, 
but could not be induced to give any information about them, either 
through fear of the supernatural, or fear of what their tribesmen might 
say, or merely because they thought their sacred beliefs would be ridi- 
culed by white men. 

The concepts underlying the beliefs and customs connected with these 
‘*nowerful’’ objects are usually quite obscure and involved, but the 
basic idea is, apparently, that such objects are endowed with a certain 
degree of supernatural power, by which they can directly or indirectly 
influence the phenomena of life in the interests of the owner. The or- 
dinary sacred bundle contains one or more charms, amulets, or fetishes, 
together with paints, offerings, and ceremonial paraphernalia. 

An interesting sketch of the history of the Sae and Fox eulture fol- 
lows Mr. Heye’s introduction. Referring once more to the bundles 
hanging overhead from the smoke-stained rafter poles in the few re- 
maining primitive lodges of bark or mats, it is stated: ‘* Well may the 
Indian view these Bundles of mystery with reverence and respect for 
within them still lingers the spirit of yesterday — memories of the days 
he loved — the days of the freedom of forest and prairies, of the glory 
of war, the excitement of the chase, the days when the Indian was a 
power in the land, the days now gone forever.’’ 

But the most fundamental basis of the Indian’s regard for these relies 
of the past lies in his belief that the bundles were the direct gift to his 
people from the Manitos, the great powers that rule the world; and that 
through them the creatures and the elemental forces of nature imparted 
their potency to mankind. Moreover, the feasts, ceremonies, and dances 
connected with the bundles formed a great part of the people’s religious 
activities and provided many opportunities for social intercourse. All 
these factors considered, it is not surprising that the bundles were treas- 
ured and that only of late years, when the old beliefs are being rapidly 
forgotten by the rising generation, have the Indians begun to let the 
precious articles pass out of their hands. 

The sacred bundles of the Sae and Fox Indians can be roughly di- 
vided, according to their functions, into three classes: (1) war bundles, 
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containing amulets and charms which were thought to give magical pro 
tection and help in battle; (2) medicine or charm bundles, supposed to 
aid their owners in various affairs of life, such as hunting, making love, 
gambling, and even in taking revenge on such of their own tribesmen 
as happened to offend the holders of the bundles; (3) naming or clan 
bundles, whose principal use was in the ceremonies for the naming of 
children. 

In the old days the war bundles were especially prized; the Sae and 
Fox tribes even denied that they ever used shields, asserting that their 
bundles were more potent to protect them. Since war has become a 
thing of the past, they are of course of little use to them now; on the 
contrary, they are a source of trouble and expense, inasmuch as every 
bundle must have its feasts and rites at stated times each year. Neglect 
of these ceremonies is believed to cause misfortune to the person who, by 
inheritance or gift, has come into possession of the bundle. In old times 
every warrior of prominence had a bunde, so that as the tribes have 
declined in numbers, many families have by inheritance acquired two 
or three or more. In such eases, it is not so very difficult to induce the 
owner to sell one of the superfluous bundles, once he has been fully sat 
isfied that it will not be ill-treated. 

As an illustration, the method of using the war bundle may be de 
scribed. When the war leader after appropriate songs and ceremonies 
set forth on a raid with his followers, he bore upon his back the war 
bundle, upon whose powers success was supposed to depend. Every 
precaution was taken to care for the bundle, particularly to see that it 
did not touch the earth. It was never opened until the enemy were 
actually sighted; once they came in view, even if at close range, the 
warriors proceeded to sing the song proper for the occasion, and to 
open the bundle; they then stripped themselves, and put on the ‘‘medi- 
cine’’ head bands and other protective amulets contained in the bundle, 
painted themselves with the magic paint and chewed and rubbed upon 
their bodies the herbs that were supposed to make them impervious to 
arrows or at least difficult to hit; then while the remaining contents were 
being wrapped up, amid the shrilling of the war whistles and the sound 
of the rattles taken from the bundle, the warriors joined in a short dance. 
Then they were ready for the foe, who in the meantime might have been 
firing on them. After the encounter the amulets were returned to the 
bundle; and the herbs were used to heal the wounded. 

Medicine and charm bundles were used in nearly as many ways as 
there were bundles. There were definite rules connected with the hand- 
ling of all bundles which must be obeyed. As sacred objects, they must 
always be treated with respect, and never opened except for good cause; 


nor must they ever be allowed to touch the ground. The grand medi- 
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cine bag, or Me-Shaun, was a bundle in which were recorded, by strings 
or stones or figures, the names of most of the Indian gods of ancient 
times. It had a group of ordinances peculiar to itself; it was believed 
that the observance of these requirements by an individual entitled him 
at death to go to the ‘‘happy land;’’ disregard of them caused the care- 
less one to fall into the ‘‘river of death.’’ It may be remarked in pass- 
ing that those who are followers of the theory of Lieutenant Totten and 
others, that our North American Indians are remnants of the lost tribes 
of Israel, will find in this brochure much to strengthen their theory. 

The naming bundles were employed in the ceremonies attending the 
naming of a child, which occurred when the latter had reached the age 
of four years. There were feasts and dances, and prayers were offered 
imploring prosperity and a long life for the child. 

Mr. Harrington has made a scholarly contribution to the knowledge 
of Indian customs; his work is sure to be weleomed by all who feel an 
interest in the culture of the vanishing race of American aborigines. 
The general attractiveness of the book is enhanced by a number of well 
chosen illustrations. 


W. T. PARKER 


William Branch Giles: A study in the polities of Virginia and the nation 
from 1790 to 1830. By Dice Robins Anderson, B.A., M.A., 
Ph.D., professor and head of the department of history and 
political science, Richmond College, Richmond, Virginia. 
(Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Company, 
1914. 271 p. $1.50) 

William Branch Giles, the béte noire of Henry Adams’ excellent his- 
tory of the administrations of Jefferson and Madison, deserves a better 
role than Mr. Adams and his imitators have accorded him. The fact 
that he has not received due recognition is evidence of the dictum that 
the stigma of a bad name is as injurious to men as to dogs. Though he 
was at times unreasonably inconsistent, and was frequently actuated by 
prejudices and jealousies; and though he, at one time or another, made 
such men as Washington, Hamilton; Gallatin, Madison, Monroe, Clay, 
and John Quincey Adams the objects of bitter and useless assaults, Wil- 
liam B. Giles was hardly ‘‘unparalleled in American history’’ as an ex- 
ample of ‘‘malignity of the human mind.”’’ In making this characteriza- 
tion of Giles, Mr. Adams seems to have overlooked the facet that com- 
parative degrees of malignity of mind in men are difficult to determine, 
even in this scientific age; that maliciousness is not the product of any 
age or section; and that a quality bordering on this manifestation of 
human imperfection has erept into the vigorous debates of all ages. 
Indeed, sentiments closely akin to malignity have been known to creep 
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into memoirs, and that without fatal results to those who have thus 
handed themselves down to history. Had the first use of such sources 
fallen into unsympathetic hands, however, the honorable names of some 
of New England’s most illustrious sons might have been at least tem 
porarily blighted. 

Without trying to excuse or to hide Giles’ faults Mr. Anderson has 
given him a ereditable place among the second rate statesmen of the 
formative period of our nation, and, in so doing, he has made a contri 
bution to the history of Virginia. It is now possible for the first time 
to know Giles as he was known to the wisest and fairest of his contem 
poraries. Henceforth he will live as ‘‘the Charles James Fox of Amer- 
ican debate;’’ as the loyal and fearless follower of Thomas Jefferson 
both in the paths of particularism and of nationalism; as the intellect 
ual leader of the famous Smith faction; above all things else, as a most 
bitter and sareastic orator, the venom of whose words was surpassed 
only by that of John Randolph’s speeches. In spite of the latter char 
acteristic, Giles was ever ready to make admissions of error and occa 
sionally repented bitterly of his use of sarcasm. The love and esteem 
with which he came to regard Washington is proof of his forgiving spirit 
and of his patriotism. 

Strange as it may seem, considering the long period of his retirement 
and his delieate health, the second period of Giles’ political activity, that 
from 1825 to 1830, was more fruitful than his first in proportion to the 
time employed. In 1815, sick and under the ban, he withdrew from the 
political arena to the quiet of his farm in Amelia county; there he re- 
mained in retirement a quiet observer, during a period in which his 
state and section underwent a series of unprecedented economic ills. At 
last, alarmed and disgusted with the successful efforts of the friends of 
the American system, he reéntered the political arena in order to de 
fend the theory of constitutional limitation on the powers of Congress; 
and in rapid succession numerous articles from his pen found their way 
into print. Thus he became the recognized leader of his state in the be- 
ginning of the nullification period and, as such, was promoted to the 
governorship, an office then held in higher esteem than most positions 
in the federal service. 

In a thoughtful, scholarly, and entirely impartial study covering fif 
teen chapters Mr. Anderson has told the life story of this remarkable 
Virginian. The biography has a flavor of pleasant wholesomeness and 
soundness which sustains the interest of the reader. The proportions 
are good, emphasis being placed only on essentials. The only regretable 
feature is the evident paucity of source materials, due in part to the 
fact that some of the debates in the senate for that period have never 
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been printed. The book is provided with numerous footnotes, an ex- 
tensive and exhaustive bibliography, and a complete index. It is a new 
evidence of the growing tendency on the part of the sons of the South 
to delve deeply into her history. 

CHARLES H. AMBLER 


The American Indian as slaveholder and secessionist. An omitted chap- 
ter in the diplomatic history of the southern confederacy. By 
Annie Heloise Abel, Ph. D. In three volumes. Volume I. 
(Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1915. 394 p. 
$5.00) 

This volume presents a comprehensive survey of the general situation 
in the Indian country during the period from 1830 to 1860; it gives a 
detailed account of the activities by which Texas and Arkansas won 
neighboring Indians to the secession movement, and discusses the essen- 
tials in the negotiations which resulted in the alliance of the confeder- 
acy and the great tribes in the Indian territory; lastly, it notes the 
effects produced on the relations of the Indians to the confederated 
states and to the union by the battles which were fought in or near the 
Indian country in the first year of the civil war. The four chapters 
covering these subjects are followed by two appendices: ‘‘The Fort 
Smith papers,’’ and ‘‘The Leeper or Wichita agency papers.’’ In ad- 
dition, the book contains a selected bibliography of ten pages; a care- 
fully prepared index; two maps, one showing the free negro settlements 
in the Creek country and the other the line of retreat of those of the 
Cherokee Indians who remained loyal to the union; and portraits of 
Colonel Downing, John Ross, and Colonel Adair, famous Indian chief- 
tains of the civil war period. 

The volume here reviewed is the first of a series of three dealing with 
the slaveholding Indians as secessionists, as participants in the civil 
war, and as victims under reconstruction. Its sub-title has been pur- 
posely given in order that the peculiar position of the Indian in 1861 
may thus be brought out in strong relief. In one sense he was regarded 
as inside the union and consequently entitled to a voice on the question 
of secession; on the other hand, he was considered as outside the union 
by the treaty making authorities of the confederacy. Although Miss 
Abel’s accounts of the untiring and even subtle efforts of the confeder- 
acy are interesting enough in themselves, they are neither so interesting 
nor so instructive as is her history of the treaties concluded by Albert 
Pike, the Arkansas poet, which allied the great nations of the Indian 
territory to the confederacy. These treaties show the tremendous im- 
portance attached by the South to the friendship of the Indians; further, 
they mark a radical departure in the relations between the white man 
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and the red man, the political importance of the latter being recognized 
now for the first time in solemn treaty arrangements guaranteeing ter- 
ritorial and political integrity, providing for his representation along 
with the white man in a deliberative assembly, and offering the pros- 
pect of ultimate statehood for the larger of the Indian territories. 

There is certainly nothing in the history of the individual states of 
which the confederacy was composed to show that it was actuated, in 
the negotiation of these treaties, by a traditional policy or by humani 
tarian motives. In this case, as usual, it was the Indian country that 
was desired rather than the aid and friendship of the Indian nations. 
The political and institutional consolidation of the South would have 
been impossible with an immense reservation of the great tribes, the 
wards of the union, driven wedgelike between Texas and Arkansas: 
henee, hard pressed though it was, the confederacy paid a high price 
for its Indian alliances. In its negotiations it conceded practically 
everything for which the Indians had contended for more than half a 
century. Whether they had now improved their lot depended wholly 
upon the success of the confederacy and on the Indians’ ability to adapt 
themselves to the habits and institutions of a slaveholding society. The 
exigencies of the times at any rate, caused the confederacy completely 
to reverse the federal policy of treating the Indians as persons having 
no rights which white men were bound to respect. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Indian tribes, in 1861, looked to the 
‘Great Father’’ for promised bounties and other favors, the authorities 
at Washington, with characteristic oversight and neglect, left their wards 
prey to the superior diplomacy and political resources of the confeder- 
acy and then later complained of the Indians’ disloyalty. Certainly 
the northern authorities could not have expected that bounties and 
promised favors would preserve the Indians’ loyalty to the federal gov- 
ernment in its fight against the existence of a ‘‘ peculiar institution’’ to 
which the red men themselves had long been accustomed. Some reliance 
was to be placed on the full-blooded Indians, few of whom owned ne- 
groes, and on such far-seeing and conscientious chieftains as John Ross 
of the Cherokee nation, who, having been educated in the North, saw 
the inconsistencies in the policy of the southern states towards the In 
dians, and who had a vision of the horrible consequences which would 
result from a sectional conflict between the North and the South. Nev- 
ertheless in the light of experience the neglect of the authorities at Wash 
ington was criminal. 

The confederacy, on the other hand, through its authorized and un 
authorized agents, took advantage of every recourse to win the highly 
prized friendship of the Indians. For example, they purposely confused 
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Seward’s demand, made in 1854, for the evacuation of the Indian ter- 
ritory by its owners and their slaves, with his utterances in his famous 
Chicago speech of 1860 on ‘* The national idea: its perils and triumphs,’’ 
and the product was given to the Indians as expressing the policy of 
Lincoln and the abolitionists towards them. Further, the southern 
agents threatened that disloyalty to the confederacy on the part of the 
Indians would be followed by the forfeiture of the funds then held in 
trust for them by the federal government but owned chiefly in the south- 
ern states; ruin through the loss of their lands and slaves was represent- 
ed as certain to result from the success of the union; Christian mis- 
sionaries to the Indians defended the institution of negro slavery and 
the doctrines of secession; and the early victories of the confederacy 
upon the battlefields of the frontier, which had been planned precisely 
with a view to winning the savages, were heralded as certain indications 
of ultimate triumph for the seceders. Under the circumstances the In- 
dians had little choice other than an alliance with the confederacy, and 
the federal authorities had still less cause to complain of their action. 

This volume makes a good beginning of a story that is interesting and 
instructive. But not even the statement of the author’s ‘‘ British birth and 
antecedents’’ and the fact that she claims no paricular section of the 
union as her adopted home can remove from the mind of the reviewer 
the suspicion that she would have been pleased to record a better show- 
ing on the part of the union in its dealings with the Indians in the 
early stages of the secession period. This inclination of the author has 
probably caused her to attribute too little of the suecess of the confed- 
eracy in handling its Indian problems to the superior ability and greater 
experience of its leaders and too much to their selfish desire to promote 
an unworthy cause. 

Cuas. H. AMBLER 


A history of banking and currency in Ohio before the civil war. By 
C. C. Huntington. [Ohio archaeological and historical quar- 
terly, vol. xxiv, no. 3, pp. 235-533.] (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical Society, 1915. 305 p. $.75) 

This monograph, which forms a part of the Carnegie Institution’s 
work on the economic history of the United States, is devoted to a study 
of banks and banking in Ohio prior to 1863. The subject is treated in 
two parts: banking under special charters, 1803-1843; and banking 
under general laws, 1843-1863. During the earlier period note issue was 
based on general assets, while in the later period note issue was secured 
by safety funds or bond deposits. There are seven chapters given to 
each of the main divisions. 

Part one describes the conditions under which banking began in the 
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early frontier days and which are typical of similar developments in 
many other states of the region during the progress of the settlement of 
the West. The isolation and difficulties of transportation in new com 
munities made the problem of a money supply an urgent one. Banks 
were organized in connection with the river traffic from Cincinnati to 
New Orleans — the Miami Exporting company being ‘‘the first bank in 
Ohio, and perhaps the second west of the Alleghanies.’’ 

The lack of metallic money in the country generally before the civil 
war necessitated the issue of some kind of paper currency. As Ohio 
grew in population and as production and business transactions in 
creased, banks were organized and began to issue circulating notes. 
The usual results in early banking appeared. Notes were issued in ex 
cessive amounts; proper security was not provided; sound banking meth 
ods were not followed; and when periods of strain occurred the banks 
suspended payments and many of them failed. 

The changing economic and business conditions, coupled with the in 
evitable readjustments necessary in a state developing as rapidly as 
Ohio was during these years, would have tested a sounder banking sys- 
tem, and they proved utterly demoralizing to the crude and unwise man- 
agement of these early banks. The situation was complicated by the 
efforts of the United States bank from 1816 to 1836 to establish branch 
es in Ohio which met with opposition and with attempts to tax the 
branches of the ‘‘foreign’’ institution out of existence. This contro- 
versy was brought to a close by the decision of the supreme court of the 
United States against the taxation of branches by the states. 

By the end of the first period the people of the state had begun to 
realize that note issues must be regulated and sounder methods adopted. 

Part two describes the development of banking for twenty years dur- 
ing which safety fund and bond deposit plans for the security of note 
issues were devised. The crude frontier banking of 1803 to 1843 be- 
came sounder and more conservative. Unfortunately banking facilities 
remained the football of polities as they had been during the earlier 
period. The whigs favored a system in which notes were ‘‘secured by a 
deposit of state stocks and providing for examinations and other safe- 
guards.’’ They controlled the state government in every department, 
and in 1845 passed ‘‘the general law which dominated Ohio’s banking 
system for the next twenty years.”’ 

At first there was general satisfaction with the new régime. New 
banks were formed and there was an increase of bank circulation and 
prices. Soon, however, the anti-bank party, the democrats, began to 
attack the new system, and in the constitutional convention of 1850 un- 
dertook to put a clause in the new constitution ‘‘requiring the legisla- 
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ture to abolish existing banks, prohibiting the creation of all banks of 
issue in the future, and making gold and silver the only constitutional 
currency in the state.’’ There was considerable division of sentiment 
among the democrats in regard to banks, and by incessant effort the 
whigs prevented the insertion of the hard money clause by a margin of 
one vote. The new constitution, however, did contain the provision that 
‘no act of the legislature authorizing banks should take effect until sub- 
mitted to the people’’ at a general election and approved by a majority 
of the voters. 

Many radicals were not opposed to banks so much as to the special 
privileges and monopoly power of the old banks. Furthermore, there 
was a widespread opinion prevalent that more banks were needed in 
various parts of the state. Under these circumstances ‘‘the legislature 
of 1851, though the Democrats had two-thirds of both branches, enacted 
another general banking law.’’ 
passed 


About the same time similar laws were 
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in Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and a dozen other states. 
These laws provided for the security of the notes issued and in other 
ways regulated the business of the banks, while it opened the way for 
the establishment of banks under proper conditions. Thirteen new 
banks were organized before the new constitution stopped further pro- 
gress by the requirement of submission to popular vote. A period of 
uncertainty and confusion followed culminating in the great national 
crisis of 1857. Before business conditions were again settled, the civil 
war had broken out and the national banking system had emerged to 
dominate state banking and to remove the abuses of note issues by state 
banks. 

This monograph presents a careful, detailed account of the banking 
history of one of the older states of the middle West. Such studies form 
the necessary basis for a thorough history of banking and currency in 
the United States. There are in addition useful appendices, a biblio- 
graphy of seven pages, and an ample index. 

Frep E. Haynes 


History of poor relief legislation in Iowa. By John L. Gillin. [Iowa 

social history series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.| 

(Iowa City: The State Historical Society of Iowa, 1914. 404) 

The author of this volume states that his purpose is ‘‘to present an 

historical and analytical study of legislation for the relief of the poor 

in Iowa. Except incidentally, no attempt has been made to deal with 
the administrative side of public poor relief.’’ (p. ix) 

The work is divided into four parts. The first gives the history of 

poor relief legislation in the states from which Iowa inherited its laws 

(chapters 1-5) ; the second considers the contributing functions of Iowa 
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officials relative to poor relief legislation and the general methods ob- 
taining in poor relief (chapters 6-10) ; part three attempts to summarize 
the methods Iowa has used in dealing with special classes of depend- 
ents and to indicate the degree to which state control has been developed 
(chapters 11-17) ; in part four the author summarizes the system of re- 
lief as it now obtains in Iowa and suggests changes which should be made 
in the system to bring it up to date and to make it thoroughly efficient 
(chapters 18-19). An appendix exhibits in tabular form the states from 
whose laws various sections of the code of 1851 relating to the relief of 
the poor were derived. Of the last seventy pages of the volume, fifty 
are devoted to notes and references which concern each of the nineteen 
chapters of the text, and twenty to a very complete index. 

Mr. Gillin demonstrates that the poor relief system of Iowa in its 
essential aspects was inherited from the laws of the Northwest territory 
and of the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin; and 
that this inheritance dominated the Iowa system during the first fifty 
years of its existence. Outside the existence of state appointed boards 
governing the various state institutions which were established to care 
for the various classes of wards of the state, poor relief in general was 
left to the supervision and administration of the counties. There was 
not even centralized state control of the various state institutions de- 
voted to the care of the backward classes. Not until in the seventies did 
there arise a conscious demand for protection from abuses by providing 
visiting boards. In 1872 a visiting committee for the insane hospital was 
established. During the next twenty-five years little or nothing was 
done to improve the situation, although a series of governors advocated 
visiting and controling agencies of different sorts. In spite of the fact 
that governors Jackson and Drake had asserted that the state institu- 
tions were well and efficiently conducted, the joint committee of in- 
vestigation appointed by the general assembly of 1898 found in those 
institutions irregularities, wastefulness, and conditions even more seri- 
ous in certain instances. As a consequence a bill was passed providing 
for a state board of control which was approved by the governor March 
26, 1898. The educational institutions which were included in the seope 
of this provision were later excepted, as were also the school for the 
deaf and the college for the blind, on the ground of their being neither 
charitable nor correctional in their nature. But the provisions were 
soon made to apply to county and private institutions in which insane 
were kept, because of the abuses discovered when investigations were 
made. The board was likewise given control over state care of soldiers, 
and soldiers’ orphans and widows. 

While large gains have been made toward giving Iowa an efficient 
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poor relief system, Mr. Gillin, upon the basis of his extensive investiga- 
tion of the conditions existing in the state has some suggestions for 
further improvements of the system. While the state board of control 
has done much for the county insane asylums, patients are, as yet, given 
only the merest means of physical existence. Both expert care and 
some of the comforts should be provided. Likewise the county poor- 
houses are administered on the basis of mere physical existence. They 
are in the hands of men who may be kind-hearted but who know noth- 
ing about the best methods of caring for the poor. Outdoor relief is 
also badly administered in most cases, little provision being made for 
preventive relief. State control over poorhouses and provision of non- 
pauperizing methods for outdoor relief are urged. 

Further remedial suggestions which may be noted are: supervision of 
the administration of the mothers’ pension law by an expert or by a 
member of the board of control; laws to prevent keeping children over 
two years of age in county poorhouses, also to reserve such institutions 
for the aged and the infirm exclusively; establishment of qualifications 
for the stewards of poorhouses; provision for the establishment of dis- 
trict infirmaries for the insane; permission for adjoining counties to es- 
tablish district sanitariums for tubercular patients in place of county in- 
stitutions; substitution of the township plan for the county plan of 
poor relief; and assumption of the care of indigent insane by the state. 

Poor relief legislation in Iowa is in every way a worthy work. It is 
thorough, scholarly, permeated with a large social vision, well organ- 
ized, interestingly written, and critically constructive. The scientist, the 
administrator, and the statesman will find it a depository of extremely 
useful facts anc principles. 

Joun M. GILLeTre 


Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association for the year 
1913-1914. (Cedar Rapids, lowa: The Torch Press, 1914. 
397 p.) 

This volume is a worthy publication, one of the best ever issued by 
the Association. In its contents will be found a number of papers of 
uncommon interest and not a little value. Mr. James Alton James’s 
treatment of ‘‘Some phases of the history of the Northwest, 1783-1786"’ 
is especially to be commended. Since the appearance some years ago 
of Mr. James’s volume of George Rogers Clark papers, we have 
learned to expect from him utterances of weight on matters relating to 
the earlier period of western history. A companion study is Mr. Paul 
C. Phillips’s ‘‘American opinions regarding the West, 1778-1783,” a 
well-digested contribution. 

Mr. Warren Upham writes interestingly of ‘‘ Explorations and sur- 
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veys of the Minnesota and Red rivers,’’ as does Mr. Doane Robinson of 
‘‘The Verendrye plate.’’ ‘‘The Hudson’s Bay company’s monopoly of 
the fur trade at the Red River settlement, 1821-1850,"’ by Mr. Chester 
Martin, leaves much to be desired. Miss Mary Eleanor Peters offers a 
paper on ‘‘ Texas trails,’’ which is pleasant reading, but fortified by not 
a single foot-note. As if to add savor to the collection, Mr. R. C. Wal- 
lace writes of ‘‘The history of the salt industry in western Canada.’’ 

Politics receive their share of consideration in two papers of merit: 
‘‘Stephen A. Douglas and the split in the democratic party,’’ by Mr. O. 
M. Dickerson; and ‘‘The organization of the Jacksonian party in In- 
diana,’’ by Mr. Logan Esarey. There is a group of short papers of 
sociological interest: ‘‘Some legal aspects of correctional work,’’ by Mr 
R. W. Craig; ‘‘The state and the immigrant,’’ by Mr. J. 8S. Woodworth ; 
and ‘‘Sociology and community welfare work,’’ by Mr. J. L. Gillin. 
Discussions of various phases of problems connected with the teaching 
of history are contributed by Mr. O. M. Dickerson, Mr. S. H. Dodson, 
Mr. John M. Gillette, Mr. J. S. Young, and Miss Mary Eleanor Peters. 

Mr. Clarence W. Alvord’s ‘‘Critical analysis of the work of Reuben 
Gold Thwaites’’ is likely to find more readers than many of the other 
essays; for Mr. Thwaites was so well known that any word respecting 
his work is certain to be eagerly perused. Mr. Alvord approaches his 
subject in a becoming manner, and criticizes sanely and sympathetically 
Mr. Thwaites’ truly monumental literary output. Much as we of the 
middle West would like to claim for Mr. Thwaites the honor of a seat 
with the best historians the country has produced, we are reluctantly 
compelled to admit that he did not reach the goal; he failed to produce 
any sustained piece of historical writing of really high rank. Never- 
theless, by his work in collecting, editing, and publishing its source ma- 
terials, he rendered to western history a service which finds no parallel 
in his time. 


JoHN THomas LEE 


Bibliography of Arizona. Being the record of literature collected by 
Joseph Amasa Munk, M.D., and donated by him to the 
Southwest Museum of Los Angeles, California. By Heetor 
Alliott, Se.D., officer French Academy, Curator Southwest 
Museum. (Los Angeles, California: The Southwest Museum, 
1914. 431 p. $3.50) 

In 1884 Dr. Joseph Amasa Munk began to make a collection of Ari- 
zoniana. For over thirty years he has pursued the ‘‘self-imposed task 
of a bibliophile,’’ until he has gathered over seven thousand items which 
directly or indirectly deal with Arizona. The library is now housed in 
the Southwest Museum, Los Angeles. Mr. Alliot’s Bibliography of 
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Arizona is the catalogue of this library. It is handsomely printed and 
well illustrated. The curator has chosen the short title method of eata- 
loguing, a method which may be defensible in a collection of this size; 
but the lack of extension of author’s names is a serious defect. Other- 
wise the catalogue is all that could be desired. It is conveniently sub- 
divided, the author catalogue covering pp. 17-238, the subject catalogue 
pp. 240-428, followed by a subject list of three pages. 

Dr. Munk’s intention has been to obtain books, pamphlets, magazine 
articles, newspapers, documents, maps, in fact any material which has 
anything to do with Arizona. Seemingly regardless of expense, and in- 
cidentally of value, he has been a ready purchaser. In his own words, 
‘**T am still adding every new book on Arizona that I can find. I do not 
now have to search for new items as formerly, since my fad has become 
known to the book trade and dealers in books notify me whenever a 
book in my line of collecting falls into their hands.’’ Such a method 
must lead to the purchase of much that is trash, as an examination of 
the fiction section, pp. 294-309, discloses. 

The section labeled history, pp. 327-341, is disappointing, for it con- 
tains a nondescript hodge-podge of uneven material ranging from items 
of the greatest value to pure advertising. Fortunately, however, most 
of the materials for history, and they are abundant, are to be found 
under other headings. The sections on agriculture, anthropology, arch- 
aeology, Arizona, discoveries and explorations, Indians, irrigation, law, 
maps, military, mining, occupation, religion, reclamation, railroads, 
Spanish occupation, surveys, philology, and travel, contain hundreds of 
items of rare secondary and invaluable source material. For Indians, 
industrial history, territorial and state organization, the collection is of 
first importance. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Munk will in the future add to his collee- 
tion certain important Spanish works which are now lacking, and that 
he will be able to extend his endeavors to the collection of manuscript 
materials from the archives of Spain and Mexico, and diaries and jour- 
nals of the early settlers. 

THomMAs MAITLAND Mars ALi 


Lands forlorn: a story of an expedition to Hearne’s Coppermine river. 
By George M. Douglas. With an introduction by James Doug- 
las, LL.D. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1914. 285 p. $4.00 net) 

This is a simple account of the adventures of three Canadians on a 
trip to the Arctic ocean for the purposes of exploring the copper depos- 
its of the region. The remarkable feature of the expedition was that 
there was no guide or assistant employed; the explorers did their own 
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paddling and hauling, and yet they met with no obstacles which proved 
insurmountable to their energy and pluck. 

Their journey as far as Great Bear river was made easy by the Hud- 
son’s Bay company’s transportation facilities. From that place to the 
Coppermine river and the Aretie ocean the young men were left to their 
own devices. So careful had been their preparations that they suffered 
from no lack of food supplies. Generally fresh meat and fish, when 
wanted, were easily secured by gun and line. After leaving the Hud- 
son’s Bay company’s employees only three white men, two trappers and 
a missionary crossed their paths; nor did they see many Indians or 
Eskimos. 

The principal scientific contribution of the expedition is contained in 
appendix B, which is a ‘‘ Report on a reconnaissance along the lower Cop- 
permine river,’’ by August Sandberg. There accompanies this report 
an excellent geological map of the lower river. The illustrations in the 
volume are reproductions of photographs taken by members of the party 
and are sufficiently numerous to give the reader an adequate idea of the 
country traversed. While the literary quality of the narrative will not 
place it among the great stories of adventure, the clearness and sim- 
plicity of the style add a certain charm which has made the reading of 
the volume a pleasure. 


C. W. A. 
The life of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 
By Beckles Willson. In two volumes. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915. 544:533 p. $6.50 
net ) 


For more than fifty years Donald Alexander Smith was a part of 
Canada, and when in the jubilee year his services were recognized by 
the empire there was every reason to suppose that his new name, Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, would submerge the old man beneath the 
placid waters of the unknown peerage, as other titles have so often done 
to other men. But for Suratheona it was not impossible to assume in 
his later seventies a new name, and a new function, that of high com 
missioner for Canada; and for nearly twenty more years he was the 
spokesman of the imperial relation. He and Kipling, Lord Northcliffe 
and Chamberlain, were, in the opinion of John Hay, the men who 
brought imperialism within the understanding of the kingdom and the 
colonies. Stratheona’s last years made a notable ending to a notable 
vareer that illumines British history for three quarters of a century. 

Mr. Beckles Willson, already well known as a writer on Canadian 
topics, is the official biographer of Lord Strathcona, and he has gone at 
his work with care, admiration, and sincerity. He has had to work 
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with inadequate materials, for Strathcona was distinetly a man of action 
‘ather than of record, and left few written sources for the story of his 
life. The letters that are printed add little that cannot be gleaned from 
other sources; they give no personal vision cutting across the record of 
public faets. They contain formal establishment of things already 
known, and give only a moderate amount of personality with them. 
But Mr. Willson makes the best of what he has. 

The first thirty years of Smith’s Canadian life cover the period from 
the rebellion of 1837 to the erection of the dominion government. In 
these years he was a young man working his way up through the hier- 
archy of the Hudson’s Bay company. Labrador was his field. Thither 
he had been sent by Sir George Simpson, and there he remained until 
after the death of Simpson, when he was made general manager with 
offices in Toronto. The technique of life in Labrador differed from that 
in the Northwest, which is most commonly thought of as the field of the 
company, but Smith mastered it fully; and he learned to know men as 
well as fur-bearing animals. He had never visited the Northwest until 
the first Riel rebellion oceasioned his despatch thither as representative 
of the Canadian government. 

Mr. Willson is frankly enamored of his subject, but he is no apologist 
for the Hudson’s Bay company. Rarely have changing conditions, and 
absentee finance produced worse results than those which were appear- 
ing at the time of the absorption of the Northwest into the dominion as 
Manitoba. By the amalgamation of 1821 the Hudson’s Bay company 
and the Montreal traders ended their cut-throat competition and the 
former acquired great claims to the Saskatchewan country. The trad- 
ers and their successors were gradually squeezed out of their claims to 
the lands that they had brought into the partnership, and the sale to 
the dominion by the company, for the benefit of the stockholders, of 
the lands in Manitoba appeared to the traders, mostly half-breeds, as 
rank confiscation of their interests. Smith always supported the trad- 
ers’ claims, and Mr. Willson is outspoken in criticism of the company’s 
greed. But nothing stopped the process. The absentee owners ap- 
propriated the profits, and the traders, as the depletion of game brought 
poverty to thei, saw the stockholders fatten on the general dry goods 
business. Smith personified the irreconcilable forces that were at play. 
He was factor, then manager, then governor of the great company, and 
as such was interested in keeping unpopulated the fur-bearing region. 
His predecessor, Simpson, had lied shamelessly about the agricultural 
future of the Northwest for the sake of his furs. But Smith was also 
business men and railway promoter. From the first appearance of the 
idea of a Canadian Pacific, he was its active spokesman. With his friend 
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James J. Hill, and his relative George Stephen, he established rail con- 
nections between Winnipeg and St. Paul, and then pushed through the 
continental line. His term as governor of the Hudson’s Bay company 
was only reminiscent of the glories of that office, for the Canadian Pa- 
cific had ended the great day of the fur trade. 

In his seventy-sixth year, in 1896, Sir Donald Smith assumed the of- 
fice of high commissioner. The first American ambassador at the Court 
of St. James was still a novelty there when Canada, following the par- 
allellism that prevails so continuously between dominion affairs and 
American, concentrated the functions of her various colonial agents, 
made an office worth while, and named it high commissioner. Smith had 
a large conception of the functions of his post, and dipped into his own 
pocket to materialize it. The idea of empire was in his mind, and the 
greatness of Canada, existing and to be, was to be made elear. Some 
have attacked Strathcona as a, wicked captain of industry, wielding an 
influence with the evilest of his generation. Mr. Willson, however, has 
successfully concealed the cloven hoof, if it existed. The Strathcona 
of his letters was a man of visions and of practice, whose business was 
the business of his day, but whose ideals were those of the creative states- 
man. More than once he went too fast for the colonial office, and 
sritish opinion as a whole has never yet caught up with him; but in his 
own mind his imperial duty was clear. Stratheona’s Horse, in the 
Boer war, was not only the exploit of the millionaire but was as well the 
symbol of a new spirit. 

It is to be regretted that Strathcona left so few personal papers, but 
his biographer is to be congratulated upon his suecess with what ma- 
terial there is. The book ranks with Mr. Croly’s Hanna and Mr. Ober- 
holtzer’s Jay Cooke in the light that it throws upon the civil life of our 
own times. 


Freperic L. Paxson 


The French revolution in San Domingo. By T. Lothrop Stoddard, A. 
M., Ph.D. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1914. 410 p. $2.00 net) 

This book presents a somewhat unusual combination of the scientific 
and the popular. From both aspects its appearance is timely. The in 
creasing interest of students in eighteenth century colonial history and 
the present desire of readers in general to know more of the unfortunate 
black republic should assure to the author a numerous audience. Both 
sets of readers will, indeed, find much to attract them. The compli- 
cated and terrible story is set forth on clear lines, in excellent proportion 
and with well distributed emphasis; yet the style is journalistic and no 
opportunity for dramatic effect is overlooked. The ‘‘general reader’’ 
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will supposedly sigh with satisfaction. The querulous ‘‘student’’ will 
enjoy himself but will ask why the demands of scholarship have not 
been answered more evenly, since, in most respects, they have been 
answered so well. The book opens with six chapters, reviewing condi- 
tions in the colony prior to 1789, which are based upon a careful ecom- 
parison of numerous secondary works. In bringing out the causes of 
unrest in the island, and in supplying a striking parallel to the well- 
known conditions in the neighboring island of Jamaica, this section 
holds much of interest; but it is hard to see why the author did not 
make some use at least of the material lying ready to his hand in the 
French national archives. The lack of due emphasis on the question of 
absenteeism and some conflict of evidence in regard to statistics might, 
for example, have been corrected by reference to the memoires du roi 
seattered through the second series of the correspondence générale. The 
main part of the work shows much apt documentation and is free from 
any serious errors of fact. The fatal effects of the uninformed and 
inconsistent policy of the succession of French governments are por- 
trayed with skill. One is at times disturbed, however, by the quite un- 
critical use of the archives parlementaires and of contemporary accounts 
which students of West Indian history have long since come to regard 
with deep distrust. There is also at times a disconcerting looseness of 
statement. It was searcely ‘‘plain,’’ after Louis’ return to Paris in 
October, 1789, that ‘‘the radical minority might at any time enforce its 
will through pressure from the Paris mob’’ (p. 83). Finally there is 
eause for regret in the absence of an index and in oceasional errors 
which mar the critical bibliography (e. g. Jean-Baptiste le Pons for 
Jean-Baptiste le Pers, p. 399). Yet when one has done with complain- 
ing and sits back to reflect that the book is distinctly sound, eminently 
readable, and the best in its field, he realizes that its merits far out- 
weigh its defects. 


Hersert C. BELL 


A social and industrial history of England. By F. W. Tickner, D.Lit., 
M.A., B.Se. (Eeon.). New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
London: Edward Arnold, 1915. 721 p. $1.00 net) 

In this volume Mr. Tickner has compiled and set in order the leading 
facts which, in his opinion, should be taught and emphasized in a course 
in the history of English social and industrial life. The work differs 
from other histories of its class in that it includes a variety of ma- 
terials that ordinarily do not find a place in the manuals of social his- 
tory: in addition to the conventional economic subjects the author dis- 
cusses government, education, literature, colonial affairs, and the army 
and navy. Mr. Tickner has carried out his plan quite successfully to 
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the close of the industrial revolution; but the great industrial and 
economic movements of the past two generations and the social legisla 
tion of the past decade are very inadequately treated; for instance, the 
old age pensions act is disposed of in a single line. The work does, how- 
ever, contain a number of excellent chapters and it will no doubt be 
found useful as supplementary reading in elementary courses in Eng 
lish history. 
L. M. Larson 


Readings in the history of the American nation. Collected and edited 
by Andrew C. McLaughlin, professor, and head of the depart 
ment of history, University of Chicago. (New York and Chi 
ago: D. Appleton and Company, 1914. 413 p. $1.50 net 

This book has evidently been compiled as a companion volume to the 
author’s American nation and like that work shows a meagre treatment 
of the period preceding the adoption of the constitution as compared 
with the period since. The subject matter is divided into twelve parts; 
there are some eighty selections from about sixty different sources. 

Some features make this volume different from other books of read- 
ings. A number of the selections have been taken from standard second- 
ary treatises particularly adapted to the needs of high school pupils. 
Others are taken from books of travel, memoirs, statutes of the United 
States, congressional reports, and similar sourees. A number have been 
chosen from the publications of the American Historical Association 
one of the first intimations from compilers of books of readings that 
such papers can serve useful historical purpose. 

Industrial history, general social conditions, the development of the 
West, and the period since the civil war receive adequate treatment. 
The book needs a good index. 

The editorial work is distinctive. Each selection is introduced with 
a clear, concise statement giving the source, the general worth, and the 
historical setting of the original from which the excerpt is taken, and 
each reading is followed by a list of questions intended to fix in the 
mind of the reader the main points. There is a question as to whether 
this form of pedagogical machinery is not too complex and whether a 
part of the space given to it might not better have been given to addi- 
tional material. 


O. M. DicKERSON 


The story of our army for young Americans. From colonial days to 
the present time. sy Willis John Abbott. New York: 

Dodd, Mead and Company, 1914. 687 p. $2.00 net 
This work reminds us that our military history is still an unsolved 
problem. Shall it be relegated to special books for young folks and 
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treated anecdotally ; or shall it be considered a pious and patriotie fic- 
tion for the purpose of conserving military ideals and virtues, or shall 
it be written from the judge’s standpoint, to praise the just and con- 
demn the unworthy? The author, prominent in the newspaper world 
and a writer of several popular military history series, tells us (p. 10) 
that his object in part has been to show how the instinctive distrust of 
a regular army, one of the strongest features of our national character, 
has been gradually overcome. 

The book is really a history of our wars and battles, from Bunker Hill 
to Manila, the revolution and the civil war being treated at greatest 
length (193 and 365 pages respectively). The story is not based on 
critical study but shows the author’s wide acquaintance with the mate- 
rials. The temptation to introduce fanciful anecdotes from unreliable 
memoirs and to enliven the narrative with imaginary conversations be- 
tween the leaders is naturally great in a work of this character, and 
yielding to it has led to much false coloring and detail. 

In the war of 1812 the author deals quite frankly with the shorteom- 
ings of the militia and volunteers and considers that the great lesson 
taught by the war was ‘‘that a regular army, even though a small one, 
was essential to the national defense.”’ 

Sut in the revolution the legendary glamour surrounding the minute- 
men, Who ‘‘could be relied upon to be where they were needed and to 
maintain themselves against all comers’’ (p. 8) is all gold; the British 
play the role of villains throughout in black contrast to our revolution- 
ist heroes. An anachronism here is found in the use of ‘‘rifle’’ for the 
musket of the period; the author discusses ranges at Bunker Hill and 
elsewhere under the assumption that the musket had the range of the 
modern rifle, which of course is far from being the case. 

The civil war is described almost wholly from a northern viewpoint 
and with an uneven partisanship for certain generals. For example, at 
Williamsburg ‘‘Kearny hurried his troops on, past Sumner’s soldiers 
standing idle in the road, past Smith’s division listlessly lounging in 
the field. . .”’ (p. 343). But in fact Kearny did not pass any of 
Sumner’s corps, which was twelve miles in the rear, east of Yorktown; 
nor any of Smith’s division, which was on another road and a large part 
of which, under Hancock, was advancing at the same time to turn the 
confederate left. The controversial character of the major portion of 
our civil war literature leads very naturally, as is the case here, to an 
over emphasis of the who and a tendency to lose sight of the what and 
how. 

In the Spanish war the newspaper man’s point of view comes in 
evidence: Shafter, ‘‘singularly ignorant of the practical art of war,’’ 
is the foil to Miles in Porto Rico. 
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The illustrations are interesting but many of them, of the Philippines 
insurrection and Texas and other maneuver camps, bear no relation to 
the text and others, which do, are misplaced. 


A. L. CoNGER 


The making of South Carolina. By Henry Alexander White, M.A., 
Ph.D., D.D., professor in Columbia Theological Seminary, 
Columbia, South Carolina. [Stories of the states (New 
York, Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, and Chicago: Silver, Burdett 
and Company, 1914. 344 p. $.65) 

Few states have a local history so rich and so intimately connected 
with the great stream of national life as has South Carolina. Here is a 
rare opportunity to teach national history in terms of local happenings 
and the author has made much of his opportunity. Nowhere does the 
narrative degenerate into an account of local happenings of merely 
antiquarian interest. Every event is given its proper setting among oc 
currences of greater importance. The American revolution and the 
civil war consume a great deal of space, the former receiving seventy 
five pages and the latter about sixty pages, or a total of more than a 
third of the entire book. Prominent men of South Carolina are given 
much space; in fact the entire treatment resembles that of the common 
elementary histories of the United States. The volume is thoroughly 
well done from a mechanical point of view and is profusely illustrated. 
The style is simple, direct, and interesting. The school children of 
South Carolina are fortunate in having so interesting a history pre- 
sented in such an excellent manner. 

O. M. Dickerson 


Popular elementary history of New Mexico. By Benjamin M. Read. 
(Santa Fe, New Mexico: B. M. Read, 1914. 186 p. $1.00) 

European civilization in our great Southwest dates from about the 
same time as that on the Atlantic seaboard, but so different was its 
development and so little was it connected with the main stream of our 
national evolutions that its story reads like the history of a foreign 
country. Herein lies both the advantage and the danger of a study 
of local history in the schools of the Southwest; the danger of develop- 
ing sectional patriotism at the expense of national life. 

This particular volume was prepared expressly for the schools of New 
Mexico and has evidently been condensed from a larger work. Peda- 
gogically it is not well done. It is packed with dates, incidents, and 
isolated facts. The printing, paper, and illustrations are unattractive. 
Consequently the book is thoroughly dry and uninteresting. The early 
period is treated with considerable detail and many facts are given. 
The period since the American occupation is not given its proper amount 
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of space, receiving only twenty-nine pages of material taken largely from 
current state publications. The wonderful story of the industrial de- 
velopment which has come during the last few years is scarcely referred 
to. Such a selection of material is unfortunate in a text book. As for 
accuracy, the author assures us on page eight that ‘‘The facts narrated 
in this small school history are absolutely correct.’’ 

O. M. Dickerson 














NEWS AND COMMENTS 





The thirty-first annual meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, held at Washington, December 27-31, 1915, was eminently satis- 
factory in every respect. The address of President Stephens on ‘‘Na- 
tionalism and history,’’ — an exposition of the thesis that the historians 
of the past generation, swept along like the historians of all former ages 
by the prejudices of their time, had exaggerated the idea of nationality 
and thereby helped to provoke the great war, — was brilliantly and clev- 
erly conceived and executed; the fact that it inspired at least one hearer 
to compose an editorial rebutting it is sufficient proof that it was a 
fitting and successful presidential address. The meeting as a whole 
gave the members an admirable opportunity to renew friendships with 
scholars in branches other than their own, and to learn of happenings 
in the broader reaches of scientific endeavor. Besides the American 
Economie and American Political Science associations eleven learned 
societies held their respective meetings in Washington at the end of 
December. The Pan-American Scientific Congress shared convention 
quarters with the American Historical Association in the New Willard 
hotel and the presence of its delegates at conferences and receptions 
gave to the assemblies a cosmopolitan touch. 

The working out of the somewhat tense political situation that had 
existed in the association was eminently satisfactory. The committee 
of nine reported a measure of reorganization so comprehensive as to 
gain universal assent, and the extreme insurgents found that there was 
nothing to offset the debit account of personalities which they had run 
up in the last few months. But if their creditors can charitably cancel 
the account, no possible cause for discord appears to be left. The asso- 
ciation in business meeting had only commendation for the work of its 
leaders in the past, and not only the leaders, but the rank and file as 
well seemed cordially agreed that the time had come for a broader basis 
of control in the organization. 

A word or two of comment on parts of the program of interest to the 
readers of this review may be in order. A joint conference of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and American Historical associations considered the 
topic of ‘‘The definition of historical courses in secondary schools.’’ 
At the conference of historical societies there appeared to be a general 
anxiety to inspire greater interest in the member societies and thereby 
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to prevent the conference from sinking into a mere meeting of the 
American Historical Association. The archive meeting of the societies 
assembled in Washington and the Pan-American Congress drew a large 
and enthusiastic audience to hear the welcome news that prospects were 
never brighter for a national archive at least partially adequate. 

A new quarterly magazine has made its appearance with the new 
year, —the Military historian and economist, which is edited by Mr. A. 
L. Conger of the United States army, and Mr. R. M. Johnston of Har- 
vard University and is printed by the Harvard University Press. The 
editors announce their intention to ‘‘ view war in an evolutionary sense ;’ 
while neglecting no aspect of the subject, they propose to emphasize 
the economic factor, since they ‘‘believe that war almost inevitably 
arises from the clash of conflicting economic interests.’’ The broad 
seope of the journal may be appreciated from a glance at the contents 
of the initial number: ‘‘Hostile submarine action on the American 
seaboard,’’ by Contre Amiral Degouy; ‘‘Sources for the history of the 
Mexican war, 1846-48,’’ by Justin H. Smith; ‘‘Fort Donelson,’’ by 
A. L. Clonger| ; ‘‘The question of Guam,’’ by B. H. Richard; ‘‘ Finan- 
cing the armed nation,’’ by O. M. W. Sprague.; and a serial installment 
of ‘‘The personal memoirs of Major-General D. S. Stanley.’’ There is 
a department of ‘‘ Tactical notes’’ and one of ‘‘ Economic notes,’’ as 
well as the conventional ‘‘Comments;’’ and a number of books of mili- 
tary interest are reviewed. The magazine is well printed and on the 
whole makes a distinctly favorable impression; there can be no question 
as to its timeliness nor as to the high standing of the men who compose 
its editorial staff and advisory board. The Mississipp1 VaLLey HisTor- 
ICAL Review extends to the new venture its best wishes for success. 


The publication of Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington, secretary of 
state to Charles II by Violet Barbour (Washington, 1914) adds an- 
other number of excellent quality to the prize essay series issued by the 
American Historical Association. Miss Barbour has judiciously limited 
her field of research almost exclusively to the period of Arlington’s 
greatest political activity and has made an important contribution to 
the knowledge of the stormy era of intrigue which followed the restor- 
ation. 


American independence and the French revolution is one of a series 
of nineteen source books for English history published by G. Bell and 
Sons, Limited, London. This volume covers the period from 1760 to 
1801; the compiler, Mr. S. E. Winbolt, has drawn his selections, thirty- 
nine in number, chiefly from the Home Office papers in the Calendar 
of state papers, the series of the Acts of the Privy Council, the Gen- 
tleman’s magazine, and the Annual register. 
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In addition to a large number of classified reviews of books, abstracts 
of periodicals, and documents and reports, the American economic ri 
view contains articles on the ‘‘Expansion of Europe in population,”’ 
‘‘Third factor in variation of productivity,’’ ‘‘ Economie aspects of Jap- 
anese immigration,’’ ‘‘ Agricultural credit legislation and the tenancy 
problem,’’ and ‘‘ Economie aspects of the Panama canal.”’ 


Of general interest, in the January number of the Catholic historical 
review, will be found the very practical discussion of methods of pre- 
serving manuscripts, by Mr. J. C. Fitzpatrick of the manuscript divi 
sion of the Library of Congress. Other papers are: ‘The rise of na- 
tional Catholic churches in the United States,’’ by N. A. Weber, S.M., 
D.D.; and ‘‘ Chronology of the Catholic hierarchy in the United States,’’ 
by Rev. Owen B. Corrigan. 

The Magazine of history for July, 1915, contains two articles of in 
terest to students of western history: a study of the pioneer and ex 
plorer James Bridger, by Grenville M. Dodge, and ‘‘The women and 
children of Fort St. Anthony, later named Fort Snelling,’’ by Warren 
Upham. 


An elementary history of the United States, by Sibyl Dunn Warden 
(1914. $.45) states that its object is to give to grade school children a 
proper perspective of our nation’s history, so that there will be no 
need for going over the subject several times. No such result, however, 
is likely to follow the use of the book. Anecdotes of slight historical 
value are presented as if they were events of importance; and the treat 
ment of the Southwest is disproportionately full. The materials for 
the book are drawn very largely from common grade texts already fa- 
miliar. The typographical work is excellent, and many of the illustra 
tions are attractive. 

A book of Outlines of American industrial history compiled for use in 
teaching by Raymond G. Taylor has recently been published by the Kan 
sas State Agricultural College (1915. 91 p. 


Miss Kate Sanborn, who for many years has been a teacher, lecturer 
and literary journalist, has recently made out of her reminiscences a 
scrap-book that will attract the attention of her friends (Memorics and 
anecdotes, 1915. 219 p.). Its general value is slight, for most of the 
critical opinions are not above the level of the numerous press clippings 
with which the work abounds. As interesting as any of the author’s 
recollections is that in which John Jay figures as Cupid, in Mrs. Jar 
ley’s wax-works; in most of the episodes the characters pass across the 


pages without leaving any facts of novelty or value. 
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Albert Ulman and Grace C. Strachan have recently brought out a 
little book of a new vintage, called Tales of old New York (1914. 86 p. 
It has been prepared for the children in the intermediate grades of the 
city of New York; it tells in interesting fashion the traditions of the 
Indian and Dutch periods, and ealls attention to the tablets, statutes, 
and other tangible remains which abound in present day New York. 
Why should not our states and cities of the Mississippi valley place 
material of this kind in the hands of their school children? The oppor- 
tunity for authors and the demand for efforts is almost unlimited. 


The Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography for the last 
quarter of 1915 contains a variety of documentary materials. There 
are two serial installments, — material for a biography of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Fergusson, née Graeme, and extracts from the diary of Thomas 
Franklin Pleasants, 1814; the most interesting of the other documents 
are an account of a trip to Ballston and Saratoga Springs in 1813, and 
a description of a missionary’s tour to Shamokin and the west branch 
of the Susquehanna, in 1753. 


The Virginia magazine of history and biography, through Mr. William 
J. Hinke, has secured copies of the entire collection of manuscripts of 
Franeis Louis Michel, and has begun the serial publication of them in 
English translation. Michel was a native of Berne, Switzerland, who is 
known to American history through his connection with Baron Graf- 
fenried and the establishment of the first German colony at New Berne, 
North Carolina. The most valuable of Michel’s papers are his accounts 
of two journeys to America made by him between the years 1702 and 
1704. 


A brief sketch of the work of Mathew Fontaine Maury during the 
war, 1861-1865 has been published by Richard L. Maury. (Richmond, 
1915). Mathew Maury was a commodore in the confederate navy who 
is chiefly noted for his part in introducing the use of torpedoes and sub- 
marine mines. 


The issue of the South Carolina historical and genealogical magaziné 
for July, 1915, consists entirely of documentary material; a series of 
letters to General Greene is the only portion which has more than local 
historical interest. 

With Grant at Donelson, Shiloh and Vicksburg (1915. 190 p.) is a 
book of personal reminiscences by Wilbur F. Crummer of the Forty- 
fifth regiment of Illinois volunteers; it is quite without literary or his- 
torical value. 


The leading article in the Tennessee historical magazine for Decem- 
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ber, 1915. is ‘‘The anti slavery societies of Tennessee,’’ by Mr. Asa E. 


Martin; it discusses a phase of the anti-slavery movement which is not 


generally known or appreciated. Mr. Albert V. Goodpasture contrib 
utes a sketch of Dr. James White, a pioneer lawyer of Tennessee; and 
Mr. Wallace MeClure traces the development of the state constitution 
Two groups of documents relating to William Walker’s activities in 


Nicaragua are published with notes by Mr. W. O. Scroggs 


The October (1915 issue of the Ohio archacological and historica 
quarterly is chiefly occupied with an account of the thirtieth annual 
meeting of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society; it also 
contains notice of the bequests for memorial and historical purposes 
made by Colonel and Mrs. Webb C. Hayes of Fremont, Ohio. The is 
sue for January, 1916, contains eight articles, all of which treat some 
phase of early western education; particular attention is paid, naturally, 


to Ohio. The scheme of arranging in one number a group of papers 
relating to a certain field has many points in its favor; it should prove 


especially convenient for reference purposes. 


The state of Indiana will be a hundred years old in 1916, and, nat 
urally enough, the fact is arousing on the part of the people of the 
State an unprecedented degree of interest in their history The legis- 
lature has led the way by creating a state historical commission with a 
two-fold purpose : first, to colleet, edit. and publish documents relating 
to the history of Indiana; and, secondly, to prepare and execute plans 
for ‘‘an historical and educational centennial celebration.”” Mr. James 
A. Woodburn, in the Indiana magazine of history for December, gives 
an account of the activities and projects of this commission which should 
prove especially suggestive to other states which will reach their hun 


dred-year mark in the near future. 


The most notable articles in the Journal of the Illinois State Histor 
ical Society for April, 1915, are: ‘‘The life and labors of Jonathan B 
Turner,’’ by Edmund J. James, president of the University of Illinois; 
‘A chapter from the history of the underground railroad in Illinois,’’ 
by John H. Ryan; ‘‘ Historical sketches of part of the Wabash valley, 
by H. W. Beckwith; a study of the records of the soldiers of the Amer 
ican revolution who are buried in Illinois, by Mrs. Edwin S. Walker; 
and ‘‘Reminiseences of Fountain Green, Illinois,’’ by C. C. Tyler 

A very suggestive paper from the pen of Mr. Robert G. Cleland, en 
titled ‘‘ Jefferson Davis and the confederate congress,’’ is printed in the 


latest issue of the Southwe stern historic al quart rly Mr Cl ind doe s 


not claim to have done more than make a preliminary survey of a very 
wide field, but he calls attention to some of the vital problems of th 
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confederacy which are ordinarily given only seant consideration by its 
historians. 


Hand-clasp of East and West (1914. 471 p. $1.50) is a story of pio- 
neer life on the western slope of Colorado. The authors, Henry and 
Martha Ripley, have thrown their pioneer recollections into the form of 
dialogue and fiction, and have printed brief articles from various sources 
to expand the work. A few of their photographs are interesting. 


Across the plains to California in 1852 is the title under which the 
New York Public library has published (May, 1915) a manuscript 
journal in its possession which was written by Mrs. Lodisa Frizzell. 
The document has been edited by Mr. Victor H. Paltsits. The author 
describes the journey made by herself and her family from their home 
in Effingham county, Illinois, to Pacific Springs in Wyoming; and il- 
lustrates her account with some curious original sketches. The narra- 
tive, while simple, succeeds in giving the reader a realistie picture of the 
mode of transcontinental travel employed not only by this one family 
but by many hundreds of western pioneers. 


‘*A new Vancouver journal on the discovery of Puget Sound, by a 
member of the Chatham’s crew,’’ which was published as a serial in the 
Washington historical quarterly in 1914-1915, has been assembled and 
printed separately by its editor, Edmond S. Meany, of the University 
of Washington (Seattle, 1915). 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific (1915. 190 p. $1.00) is the title of a 
volume of rambling recollections by an old soldier and pioneer; it has 
interest only for his family and friends. 

Le bulletin des recherches historiques for November, 1915, publishes 
the final installment of the ‘‘Mémoire de Gédéon de Catalogne sur les 
plans des seigneuries et habitations des gouvernements de Québec, les 
Trois-Riviéres et Montréal,’’ and two articles on ‘‘La famille Viennay- 
Pachot’’ and ‘‘Le docteur Badelart.’’ The December number has pa- 
pers dealing with duels at Montreal during the French régime, with a 
bust of Louis XIV which was set up in Quebec in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, and with the geneology of the Foucault family; in 
addition there are two articles on ‘‘Cyr de Mommerque sieur Dubreuil, 
ancetre des Montmarquette,’’ and ‘‘Le Capitaine de Saint-Cirque.’ 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
URBANA 
EpmunD J. JAmMEs, Pu. D., LL. D., President 


The University includes the following departments: 
The Graduate School 
The College of Liberal Arts and Sciences (Ancient and Modern 


Languages and Literatures; History, Political Science, Sociolo 
gy; Philosophy, Psychology, Education; Mathematies; As- 
tronomy ; Geology ; Physies; Chemistry; Botany, Zoology, En- 
tomology ; Physiology; Art and Design) 

The College of Commerce and Business Administration (Mercan- 
tile Business, Banking, Insurance, Accounting, Railway Admin- 
istration, Foreign Commerce, Salesmanship and Superintend- 
ence, Commercial Secretaryships, Commercial Teaching 

The College of Engineering (Architecture ; Architectural, Ceramic, 
Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Mining, Municipal and Sanitary, 
and Railway Engineering. 

The College of Agriculture (Agronomy; Animal Husbandry ; Dairy 
Husbandry ; Horticulture and Landseape Gardening; Veterin- 
ary Science; Agricultural Extension ; Teachers’ Course ; House- 
hold Science) 

The College of Law (three years’ course) 

The School of Education 

The Course in Journalism 

The Courses in Chemistry and Chemical Engineering 

The School of Railway Engineering and Administration 

The School of Music (four years’ course) 

The School of Library Science (two years’ course 

The College of Medicine (in Chicago) 

The College of Dentistry (in Chicago) 

The School of Pharmacy (in Chicago; Ph. G. and Ph. C. courses 

The Summer Session (eight weeks) 

Experiment Stations: U. S. Agricultural Experiment Station; En- 
gineering Experiment Station; State Laboratory of Natural 
History; State Entomologist’s Office; Biological Experiment 
Station on Illinois River; State Water Survey; State Geologi- 
eal Survey; Mine Rescue Station. 

The library collections contain (June 1, 1915) 352,000 volumes, in- 
cluding the library of the State Laboratory of Natural History, 
the Quine Medical Library, and the library of the School of 
Pharmacy. 

For catalogs and information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 


Urbana, Illinois 














The University of Nebraska 


The University of Nebraska includes the following 
colleges and schools: 





THE GRADUATE COLLEGE. A four-year course leading to Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Philosophy Work may be pursued without reference to a degree 

THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. A four-year course leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 

THE TEACHERS COLLEGE. A four-year course leading to the Teachers Col- 
lege Diploma Students register in this college in the Junior year at the same time re- 
taining identity in another college of the University which grants the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts or of Science simultaneous with the granting of the Teachers College 
Diploma by the Teachers College Thus, thruout his Junior and Senior years the 
student is registered in two colleges 

THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE includes general agricultural and general 
home economics groups A four-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. Also a two-year course in Agriculture 

THE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING. A four-year course leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Engineering, Agricultural, Architectural, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical. Also a six-year Academic-Engineering course 

THE COLLEGE OF LAW. A three-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws. One year of academic work in addition to full entrance is required for ad- 
mission to this college Also a combined Academic-Law course leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in four years, and to the degree of Bachelor of Laws in six years 
Work is also offered leading to the degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence 

THE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. A four-year course in Omaha leading to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine A six-year course leading to the Bachelor’s degree and 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, the first two years being offered in Lincoln 

THE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. Two-year and three-year courses. Also a 
four-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. Course leading to degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy and to the Graduate Teachers’ Diploma. This 
school is a part of the Graduate College and is designed to prepare for the higher 
service in teaching 

THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. A four-year course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, designed to provide vocational training for students preparing for 
business or allied lines of work. 

THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. A four-year cultural course including the Fine 
Arts leading to the Bachelor’s degree. 

THE TEACHERS COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL. A high grade school of secondary 
rank offering splendid opportunities to a LIMITED number of the most desirable 
students Being the training school of the Teachers College admission can be had 
only on written application 

THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. A secondary school training primarily for 
practical farm life 

THE SUMMER SESSION. An eight weeks course primarily for teachers. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. Courses offered in many departments for which 
college credit is granted. Work in this department may be taken to meet preparatory 
requirements. 

The Nebraska Experiment Station, the Nebraska School of Agriculture at Curtis, 
and the Experimental Sub-Stations at North Platte, Valentine, Culbertson, and 
Scottsbluff are also in charge of the Board of Regents 

THE UNIVERSITY OPENS for the first semester on Wednesday, September 15 
One may enter also at the beginning of the second semester (about February 1), or 
the summer session (usually the first full week in June). 


On any point of information, address 


The Registrar 
Station “A” Lincoln, Neb. 











I make a Specialty of 
Genealogical and 
Historical Books 


And carry an extensive line of them. 
Out-of-print books supplied. 

SEARCHES made for any book. I 
SPECIALIZE in the following: Gene- 
alogies, Americana General and Local 
(New Eng. Town Histories a Particular 
Specialty), Books on Discovery and 
Settlement of America, Early West, 
Voyages and Travels, Indians, Rare 
Prints, Engravings, Autographs, and 
Historical Documents. 


LIBERAL CASH PRICES paid 
for desirable items. Genealogical Re- 
search Work promptly and carefully 
done. Application blanks for member- 
ship in any Genealogical, Historical or 
Patriotic Society where pedigree is nec- 
essary, promptly and carefully made 
out, at a reasonable cost. 


FRANK J. WILDER 
46 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 


An authoritative study of a little- 
known period of Spanish colonial 
history has just been published in 


Texas in the Middle 
Eighteenth Century 


By HERBERT EUGENE BOLTON, Professor 
of American History in the University 
of California. 


In cloth, octavo, x + 501 pages, Illustra 
ted, $3.50. Postage or expressage extra 


Important as a contribution from an 
authority in this field, this book is also an 
interesting narrative of frontier life of the 
Spanish pioneers ~ missionaries, soldiers, 
and adventurers. Portions already pub- 
lished in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly are 
here collected, with important revisions 
and additions, and with a survey of the 
history of Texas from 1731 to 1788. The 
bibliography and index have been prepared 
with great care. 


The University of California Press 
Berkeley, California 
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314 W. Jersey St., Elizabeth, ¥. J. 
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“Of the making of books there is no end’’—therefore 


The Torch Press 


holds itself in readiness to assist or advise at all 
times in the matter of book manufacture, calling 
for fine printing or binding. 


The imprint of The Torch Press stands for dignity. 
It is distinctive, unique, and back of it is reputation. 


No job is too small; none too large. The more 
intricate the work the more complete satisfaction 
to the customer. Proof of this may be had for the 


asking. 


Closely allied, and indeed a part of the institution is 


The Torch Press Book Shop 


Dealers in high grade books of all kinds, but par- 
ticularly Americana of the first importance. Cata- 
logs are issued at regular intervals and all queries 
pertaining to the subject are given careful attention. 
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